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Comparative Studies in the Maha-parinibbana-sutta and 
its Chinese Versions 

IVF. Sh.XIl- 10.p.25a.L. 18— p.25b.L .19. 

Now, the Blessed One left Ambapali’s place and proceeded to the 
Elephant village, Ambala village, Jambu village and finally reached 
Shan-kia city ( for P'u-kia ( ?) = Bhoganagara). There he preached to 
his disciples the Four Noble Truths, the Eightfold Sufferings, the 
Eightfold Noble Path and also the Four Decision Sayings ( four 
references). 

It is quite obvious that this text is somewhat peculiar as compared 
with other translations, especially with the P.l . For during the 
journey from Ambapali’s garden in Vesali to Bhoganagara, there were 
so many events that had happened to the Buddha. 

fhe four references here roughly agree with the P.T., but differ 
in details, e.g., Praise him if the person’s words are in accordance 
with the Dharma, Sutra and Vinaya ; otherwise, do not listen to what 
he says. Whereas in the P. T., it tells us that when one sees certain 
Bhikkhu speaking of what he has heard from such and such persons, 
to him one should neither be joyous or scornful, but should compare 
his statement with the Tripitaka and then decide whether his words 
are right or wrong. 

XX THE E^JDDHA VISITS CUNDA 
D. xvi. 4. 13-20. 

The meal of Cunda is said to have caused the death of the Buddha. 
Besides the particular article cUlled “Sukara-maddava” which was 
offered to the Blessed One by him has been widely discussed and 
interpreted in various ways. T. W. Rhys Davids calls it ‘dry boar’s 
meat’ 1 , and others consider it ‘a kind of vegetable fungus’ 2 . I have 
personally studied this matter very carefully and have written a 
separate article on this subject. 3 It is indeed a very important and 
interesting inquiry which concerns the question of the Buddha’s death. 

1 Buddhist Suttas. S.B.E., vol. xi. p. 71. 

2 See Melangos Chinois et Bouddhiqucs, I. 1932. p. 34G. 

3 See Fachow’s “Sukara-maddava and the Buddha’s death.” Silver 
Jubilee Volume. A. B.0. 11. 1., Poona. 1942. pp. 127-133. 
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Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 37. Sh. XVII-2. pp. 78—79., states that 
when the Buddha and the Bhihkhu-sangha were taking their meal 
in Cunda's house, among them there was an untrained Bhikkhu 
who stole a brass cup and kept it under his armpit. By means of 
the Buddha’s super-natural power, other people did not see it, but 
only Cunda was aware of the Bhikkhu’s action. 

Cunda asked the question about the four kinds of Bikkhus and 
there was no mention of < sukara-maddava\ 

I P. Sh. X1I-10, p. 15b. L. 7 — 19. 

The Lord left Fu-yen city (Bhumi or Bhoganagara) for Pava and 
stopped in the Jata (Dha-ta) garden. Amongst the people there, 
there was a certain person Cunda by name, wj&o invited the Blessed 
One to dine at his house. Neither ‘sukara-maddava' nor any name 
of dishes is mentioned here. However, there was an incident 
a bad tempered Bhikkhu purposely broke a drinking cup. The 
Buddha knew it and Cunda also saw it. When the Blessed One 
finished his meal Cunda asked him how many kinds of Bhikkhus 
were in the Sangha. ‘Four kinds 1 * ; the latter replied, i.e., 

1. Who acts according to the religious teachings excellently. 

2. Who understands and expounds the teachings well. 

3. Who depends on religion for his livelihood. 

4. Who commits evil actions and is the sore of the Sangha. 

At the end the Buddha spoke to Cunda that his offering to the 

4 

Blessed One would be the cause for his taking birth in heaven when 
his life and wisdom had fully ripened and matured in this world. 

11 B. Sh. X1I-9 p. 15a. L. 20— p. 15b. L. 16. 

The Blessed One left Bhumi city for Pava via Malla and stayed 
in the Jata garden. 

1 The Cunda-sutta in Uragavagga of the Sutta-Nipfita has the same roply 
to Cunda’s question. 

No mentioning of < Sukara-maddava. , 

The incident which happened at his house while the Buddha and his dis- 
ciples were eating was that an untrained Bhikkhu stole a gold vessol and 
put it in his bag. 

Seo S.B.E., vol. x. the English translation of Sutta-Nipata, 
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For sukara-maddava , this text has given ‘fungus of a sandal- 
wood tree’ 1 . 

When the dinner was over, Cunda asked him how many kinds of 
Bhikkhus were in the Saiigha. The Blessed One replied in a Gatha, 
The number is the same as we have seen in XX IP. of this paper. 
However, this Gatha was in connection with an old Bhikkhu who 
against the Buddha s wish ate the ‘sandal-wood fungus’ which was 
meant for the Tathagata only. 

No equivalent passages of D. xvi. 4. 19 — 23, here. 

Ill N. Sh. XU-10, p. 41a. L. 10— p. 41b. L. 4. 

When the Tathagata reached Pava and stayed in the Jata garden, 
the Mallas (Hua-flower) there approached him and he preached to 
them four kinds of ethical teachings. 

Cunda was one of the Mallas who invited the Buddha for meal 
at his residence. Here, we do not find the word ‘sukara-maddava’ 
or other equivalent. 

The details of four kinds of Bhikkhus are the same as the previous 
two texts of Ch. XX. of this paper. 

IV F. Sh. XII-10. P . 25b. L. 19— P . 27a, L. 6. 

Before his arrival at Pava, the Tathagata went to Kusa village 
and preached the four ethical teachings (cf. XX. Ill N.) to a 
Brahmana Fo-po-u-ti (Buddhabhuti ?) by name. Later on, he 
invited the Tathagata to a tfteal. 

This paragraph is not found in the P. T. 

Here begins the second part of this Sutra. 

m 

(p. 26b. L. 9-p. 27a. L. 6.) — Cunda learnt that the Buddha was 
going to attain Nirvana, he felt deeply moved and implored him to 
elongate his stay in this world* He offered dinner to the Lord, but 
there was no mention of any particular dish. The Tathagata blessed 
him and said that he had done the most meritorious deed by offering 
the Buddha his last meal, and a Gatha was uttered by him on the 
same account. 

1 See Fachow’s “Sukara-maddava and the Buddha’s death/’ Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Silver Jubilee Volume, 1942. 
pp. 127-133. 
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XXI. TURBID WATERS FLOW CLEAR. 

D. xvi. 4. 21-25. 

The Pali text relates that it was due to the supernatural power of 
the Tathagata that the turbid waters became clear. But in some of 
the Chinese translations it has given us a different picture. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 37. Sh. XVII-2. pp. 78-79- there is no 
description of ‘Turbid waters flow clear’* but it simply says that the 
waters were muddy, therefore the Buddha used it for washing only. 

I P. Sh. XII-10. p. 16a. L. 3-6. 

Here begins the second part of this Sutra. 

While leaving Cunda’s place for Kusinara, the Buddha fell sick 
and stopped on the way. He sent Ananda to fetch water from the 
Kakuttha (Ku-tuei) River for the purpose of drinking and washing. 
Ananda went and brought for him turbid water, which was so because 
500 carts had just crossed over that stream. The Lord washed his 
face with it and felt better. 

The miracle of turbid waters flow clear ; the unwillingness of 
Ananda to bring that muddy water and his folding the clothes for the 
Blessed One to lie on, as we see in the P. T., are not found here. 

II B. Sh. XII-9. P . 16a. L. 65. 

No mention of the turbid waters flowing clear; but it simply states 
that the Tathagata felt back-ache and asked Ananda to prepare a seat 
for him. 

III N. Sh. XII-10. p. 41b. L. 8-10. 

Here begins the second fascicule of this translation. 

Ku-yi for Kakuttha River. 

The description of Ananda bringing turbid water from the above 
mentioned river is the same as that of Ch. XXI. IP. 

There is no mention of ‘water miracle" and conversation between 
the Lord and Ananda here, as it is stated in the P. T, 

IV F. Sh. XII-10. p. 27a. L. 6-12. 

On the way to Kusinara, the Tathagata was attacked by stomach- 
ache and acute dysentery, so he stopped on the way. The remaining 
portion closely agrees with the P. T. 

This is the only text which corresponds to the Pali text in the 
present connection. 
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XXII. PUKKUSA, THE MALLA AND HIS OFFERINGS. 

D. xvi. 4. 26-28. 

Pukkusa thought that the meditative power of his teacher Ajara 
Kalama was really very great. But the Blessed One made him under- 
stand that his was much greater and more profound. Later on, the 
former became his disciple and offered him a pair of golden coloured 
cloths. While putting on that cloth, the Blessed One was transfigured. 

Nanjio No 1 121. fasc. 37. Sh. XV11-2. p. 79a. , writes that when the 
Tathagata put on the golden coloured cloth himself, the illumination of 
his body darkened the glittering colour of the former. Ananda was 
wonder-struck and asked for the reason of it. The Buddha gave him 
two causes, firstly because he would die that very night, and secondly 
at the moment of death he would attain Anuttara-samma-Sambodhi. 

I P. Sh. XI1-10. p. 16a. L. 6-18. 

‘Pao-mien’ for Pukkusa. 

It is alleged that Pukkusa was a minister of the country of Mallas 
(Hua She or Flower Community). Having heard the Tathagata’s 
teaching, he was tearful. The Buddha asked the reason of it, he 
related that he had heard Lo-kia-yen’s (Alara Kalama) preaching on 
(the story of his deep meditation which even the sound of 500 carts 
cannot disturb) and used to shed tears. 

The remaining portion [e. g., — the degree of the Buddha’s deep 
meditation; Pukkusa offered a piece (not two) of golden coloured 
cloth; while putting on that cloth, his face was brightened in colour 
like gold ; and the two occasions 2 of having that colour with the 
Blessed One,] is closely corresponding to the P. T., though here and 
there, the wordings differ. 

II B. Sh. XlI-9. p.*16a. L. 6-p. 16b. L. 10. 

‘Fu-Kuei’ for Pukkusa and ‘A-nan-han* for Alara Kalama. 

Before Pukkusa’s approach, he saw the serene appearance of the 
Tathagata. He thought that it was just like the still surface of a deep 
tank. He went to him and related the story of his teacher Alara 
Kalama. 

The remaining portion up to the accepting of his cloth is the same 
as in the P. T. But after that, it differs greatly. It goes on to tell us 

1 See S.B.E., vol, xi. pp. 75-82. 

2 See D. xvi. 4. 26-38. 
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that the Lord Buddha preached to him a good deal, including the 
Sastras such as: The Dana Sastra, Vina>a Sastra, Svarga-Janma 
Sastra and so forth. He was enlightened by the doctrine and asked 
the Blessed One to accept him as a Upasaka, and requested him to 
dine at his house if he would go to the city of Pava. 

When the Blessed One’s face became golden coloured by putting 
on Pukkusa's cloth, Ananda said that he had the opportunity to 
attend the Tathagata for the last 25 years, but he had never seen such 
colour on his face. Then the Lord told Ananda the two occasions for 
the appearing of colours as such. 

The last portion again agrees with the P. T. 

III N. Sh. XII- 10. p. 41b. L. 10-p. 42a. L. 7. 

‘Fu-kie’ for Pukkusa and ‘Li-lan’ for AJara Kalama. 

The story of the meditation of the Blessed One differs slightly 
from the P. T. Here Pukkusa uttered a verse to praise the Buddha 
and the latter replied him with a Gatha. 

Here the text does not mention the number of cloths which was 
offered by Pukkusa. 

For the Buddha’s face becoming golden coloured, see the last 
portion of XXII. II B. of this paper. 

IV F. Sh. XII-10. p. 27a. L. 12— P . 28a. L. 4. 

The proper names such as Pukkusa, the Malla (Fu-ka-sa, son of 
the sage Man-lo), and Alara Kalama (KaTan) are near to the original 
pronunciation. However, the whole description of the profoundness 
of the Blessed One s meditation, the eveots which had happened 
in connection with Pukkusa’s gift and his entering into the first stage 
of Buddhist disciples (Upasaka) of the Tathagata, are enlarged 
narrations and there is no similarity b the P. T., or any approximate 
correspondence to other Chinese translations, e.g., 

1. The deepness of the Buddha’s meditation has been repeated 
twice to Pukkusa. 

2. The number of carts which passed by Alara Kalama is 50 only. 

3. Having offered the golden coloured cloths, Pukkusa became 
a Bhikku and immediately after that he attained Arahatship. 

4. The Blessed One issued forth various kinds of colourful rays 
from his face, e.g., blue, yellow, red, white and so forth. However 
these colours had nothing to do with the golden coloured cloth 
which was offered by Pukkusa. 
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Moreover, this text has an unusual size as compared with other 
translations in Chinese. We suspect that it has been inserted in or 
enlarged by some one at a later date. Perhaps it is not the first 
recorded text. 

XXIII. THE LAST JOURNEY AND THE MERIT OF 
CUNDA’S MEAL. 

D. xvi • 4. 39 — 42. 

The Tathagata wished to make it clear that his death was not 
caused by Cunda’s meal. On the contrary his offering which was 
his (the Buddha’s) last meal had gained much merit on that account. 

Now, he was proceeding towards tCusinara and showed signs of 
great exhaustion and weariness. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 37. Sh. XVII-2. p. 79b., the narration is 
the same as that of the P. T., but at the end, there is no verse 
uttered by the Buddha. 

Here ends the fourth chapter of the Pali text. 

I P. Sh. XU-10. P. 16a, L. 19— P. 16b. L. 1 . 

This text states that — “The Buddha bathed himself in the 
Hirannavati River and was accompanied by Ananda” ; whereas in 
the P- I it is Kakuttha River, and Cundaka was with him who folded 
the cloths for him to lie on. 

There is no Gatha here preceding the passage in which the Blessed 
One asks Ananda to inform Cunda that he should be happy, because 
his meal had made him obtain five kinds of merit. 

The Gatha in the P.T. referring to the Blessed One’s bath and 
exhaustion was certainly uttered by a Buddhist Elder (Thera) at a 
perhaps much later date, when tne text was recorded. 1 

The allegation of telling others the merit of Cunda’s meal is 
very briefly stated here. The description in the P.T. is compara- 
tively longer and more detailed. 

II B. Sh. XII-9. P . 16b. L. 1 1 — p. 17a. L. 4. 

Ananda was ordered by the Buddha to fetch water for his 
drinking purpose, but he did not go. Finally the spirits who lived 
in the Cloud-Mountain brought him eight kinds of purified waters. 
He drank them and uttered a Gatha to praise them. 


1 See D. xvi. 4. 42. 
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There is no mention of the merit about Cunda*s meal here. 

I his shows that the allegations here are different from the P.T. 

Ill N. Sh. XII-10. p . 42a. L. 7-12. 

For ‘Kakuttha River" it has given ‘Hirannavati River’ here. 

Here, it does not mention that the Blessed One asked Cundaka 
to fold clothes for him to lie on. Therefore, there is no Gatha, as 
we find it in the Pali text. 

The two great beneficial occasions for offering meals to the 
Iathagata, and the merit of Cunda’s meal have been treated here 
in a slightly different form from those of the P. T. The P. T. has 
given the reason why the Buddha had made such statement — this 
was because he feared that people might blame Cunda for his meal. 
In order to prevent storms of resentment falling on the shoulders 
of poor Cunda, he spoke good of him and his offerings. Reasons 
as such, we find none here. 

IVF. Sh. XII-10. p. 28a. L. 4-13. 

The passage here is more closely agreeing with the P. T. than 
other translations which we have dealt with so far, though there are 
differences. It says that the Lord Buddha having taken bath in the 
Kakuttha River, seated himself on the bank near by. At that time, 
Cunda was greatly worried because he feared that his meal might 
have caused severe pain to the Lord who was going to attain Nirvana 
that very night. So he told him his merit and uttered a verse which 
corresponds to the P. T. ^ 

There is no mention of his asking Cundaka to fold clothes for 

him. And the wordings here slightly differ from the P. T. 

r 

XXIV. SPIRITS WATCHING THE BUDDHA. 

D. xvi . 5. 1-7. 

When the Tathagata reached the Sala grove at Kusinara and lied 
down between the Twin Sala Trees, a shower of heavenly flowers fell 
upon him. Meanwhile he asked Bhikkhu Upavana, who had served 
him for a very long time to go away and leave him alone. When it 
was questioned by Ananda, he said that because Bhikkhu Upavana 
had obstructed his view and it was very difficult for the spirits who 
crowded in the sky to see him and pay him their homage for the last 
time. 
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In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 37. Sh. XVII-2. pp. 79-80., there is no 
mention about the ‘spirits watching the Buddha* nor the heavenly 
flowers fall down from Heavens. 

1 P. Sh. Xll-10. p. 16b. L. 13-19. 

(In Xll-10. p. 16b. L. 1-13., it deals with how Bhikkhu Channa 
should be treated after the Buddha’s death. And there was another 
Bhikkhu, Kapphina (Kie-pin) by name who wanted to put some 
questions to the Buddha ) 

There is no description of the showering of flowers from the sky. 

‘Wu-ho-pan* for ‘Upavana*. 

Here, the text does not give the description of the spirits in 
Heaven and on Earth, including those who are free from desires, 
when they saw that the Blessed One was going to attain Nirvana, 
they expressed their feelings in different manners. But we find a 
clear allegation in the P. T. 

Furthermore, at the end of this passage, it has given emphasis on 
the impermanent nature of things. 

II B. Sh. XI1-9. P. 17b. L. 9. P . 18a. L. 1. 

(In Sh. XII-9. p. I 7a. L. 5-p. 17b. L. 9., it deals with : — 

1 . In what manner the funeral pyre of the 1 athagata should be 
made. 

2. Four kinds of Stupas should be respected. 

3. A Brahmana from Kysinara on his way to Pava implored the 

Buddha to stop at his house for the night..... ) 

The reason of the Blessed One’s head being towards the North 
when he was lying between the 1 win Sala Trees is stated here to 
be that his religion would prevail and last for a longer time in that 
direction. 

Having seen the flowers blooming untimely on the trees and 
showering upon him as a symbol of respect, the Buddha uttered a 
Gatha!. From its context we find that this Gatha is not spoken by him 
but by some one who recorded this Sutra. 

‘Fan-ma-la* for ‘Upavana*. 

By his meritorious deeds in the past 91 Kalpas, Bhikkhu Upavana 
had the power of virtue to hinder the views of the Gods who had 
crowded in the sky and were unable to see the Buddha, so, the 
Blessed One asked him to go away. 

I 
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No particular description is given as to how the Gods mourned for 
the passing away of the Buddha. 1 

Ill N. Sh. X1I-10. p. 42b. L. 6-8. and p. 43a. L. 1—4. 

(In Sh. XlI-10. p. 42a. L. 12 — p. 42b. L. 5., it deals with how 
Bhikkhu Channa should be punished and the expounding of seven 
Bojjhangas. Having heard his explanation, a Bhikkhu uttered a 
Gatha to encourage others to follow the teachings of the Lord. 

And in Sh. XU-10, p, 42b. L. 8 — p, 43a. L. 1., it deals with the 
four qualities and other virtues of Ananda 2 ). 

Having arranged the bed between the Twin Sala Trees for the 
Buddha, Ananda could not help weeping and sobbing on the thought 
that his Great Master was to expire soon. He also felt sorry for 
his brethren who were far away and would be unable to meet the 
Buddha again. 

Here it does not mention the showering of the divine flowers. 

Bhikkhu ‘Hua’ for Bhikkhu ‘Upavana’. 

It is stated here that Bhikkhu Upavana without getting the 
permission of the Blessed One* or Ananda, went straightway to his 
(the Buddha's) front to see him (The P. 1 . says that he was fanning 
the Buddha). The Tathagata therefore asked him to go somewhere 
else. However his power of virtue could hinder the visions of the 
Gods from seeing the Buddha. 

No detailed description about the mourning of the different classes 
of Gods. 

IV F. Sh. XI1-10. P . 28a. L. 1^-p. 28b. L. 13. 

This passage closely agrees with the P. T., though there are 
slight differences in wordings and other details. 3 e.g.. 

The Pali Text. f The Translation- 

1 . 12 yojanas 1 . 32 yojanas. 

2. Upavana was fanning 2. Upavana was simply standing 

the Buddha. in front of the Lord. He formerly 

used to serve him, but it was long 
long ago, even before Ananda had 
become his attendant. 

3. There are three different 3. All the Spirits were weeping 

kinds of attitude and manners bitterly and showed other ex- 
of the Spirits towards the pressions of sorrow to their greatest 

death of the Buddha. extent. 

1 Cf. D. xvi. 5. 6. 2 Cf. 1 ). xvi, 5. 16. 3 Of. D. xvi. G. 1-7. 
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Methinks, perhaps this text was translated from the same 
original source as that of the present Pali Maha-parinibbana-Sutta. 

XXV. FOUR PLACES OF PILGRIMAGE AND 
MINOR INSTRUCTIONS 

D. xvi. 5. 8 — 12. 

The places which the Buddhist disciples should visit are : — 

1 . The place of the Buddha’s birth. 2. Where he attained his 
enlightenment. 3. Where he started his preaching and 4. Where 
he attained his Nirvana. 

The minor instructions consist of three different headings: — 

L On seeing women what attitude should the disciples take. 

2. How should the body of the Buddha be cremated. 

3. On memorial mounds. 

1 P. Sh. XII-10. p. 16b. L. 19— p. 1 7a. L. 2. 

The four places of pilgrimage, the attitude towards women, and 
the building up of memorial mounds are not found here. 

The number of layers of cloth and cotton for wrapping the 
Tathagata’s body is not as many as in the P.T. Here it says that 
there are only *10 pieces of cotton (Kapasa)’, I suspect that the 
number ‘10’ is a mistake for *1000’, because the characters MO’ and 
‘1000* in the Chinese language are merely a difference of one stroke. 

The Pali words — ‘Ayasaya doniya’ and ‘Ayasaya tela-doniya’, 
we find no equivalent translation here. It simply says*. — ‘having 
soaked the cloths and cotton with oil and put his body in the 
artificial coffin\ Further it alleges that that should be cremated with 
all kinds of scented wood. A list of wood has been given here, 

II B. Sh. XII-$. p 17a. L. 5-18. 

The four places of pilgrimage, and the attitude of Bhikkhus 
towards women are not found here. But the former appeared in 
II B. Sh. XU-9, p. 2!b. L. 9 — 13., and the latter appeared in the same 
page L.16 — 17., whereas in the P.T., both of these items have 
appeared in Ch. XXIX. of this paper. 

This translation gives us another way of cremating the Buddha's 
body. It says that having bathed the Buddha’s body in the scented 
water, and wrapped it with 1000 pieces of cloth of Kapasa, it should 
be laid in the oiled gold coffin, and then, put into another iron coffin, 
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and again the iron coffin should be put into another sandal-wood 
coffin. These being done, cremate it with all kinds of scented wood. 

After the instruction as to how to cremate his body, there was 
a Gatha uttered by him which we cannot find in the P.T. 

Another instruction about building memorial mounds for four 
kinds of saintly persons, is very simply described here. 

The Pali lines : — 

‘Kataman c Ananda attha-vasam patica Tathagato Araharn 
samma-sambuddho (Pacceka sambuddho, Tathagata-savaka, Raja 
cakkavattl) thuparaha? “Ayam tassa Bhagavato arahato samma- 
sambuddhassa thup y * ti Ananda bahujano cittam pasadeti, te 
tattha cittam pasadetva kayassa bheda param marana sugatim 

saggam lokam uppajjanti 1 

are not found in this translation. It has got a Gatha at the end of 
both the instructions. 


Ill N Sh. XII-IO. 

All the minor instructions and four places of pilgrimage are not 
found in this translation. 

IV F. Sh. XII-IO. P . 28b. L. 13 — p. 29a. L. 16. 

The names of the four places for pilgrimage have been men- 
tioned thus : 

1. His birth-place : — Lumbini, Kapilavatthu- 

2. The place of attaining Enlightenment : — Magadha. 

3. The place where he first preached his doctrine: — Migadava 

(Sarnath), V aranasl. • 

4. The place where he died * — Kusinara. 

The attitude towards women after his death is expressed in 
the same manner as the P. T., but thr wordings differ. 

Regarding the coffins being used, it alleges that first the Buddha’s 
body should be laid in the gold coffin, then it should be covered in a 
silver one, then, a brass one and lastly, an iron coffin which shall 
contain all the previous ones. Furthermore it goes on to describe how 
a well-decorated chariot should carry that coffin to the cremation 
ground, how the ground should be decorated and how his relics 
should be reserved and worshipped and so forth. 

On building up memorial mounds for the Tathagatas, Pacceka- 


1 See D. xvi. 5. 12, 
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Buddhas, Savakas and Cakkavattls, here the translation has given 
many euphemistic expressions of each of them, though it is not so with 
the P. T. Moreover, the Pali quotations in XXV. II B. are also not 
found here. 

On the whole, this text seems to be an enlarged one from the 
original sources, although we are not in a position to say whether it is 
done by the original editors or the translator. 

XXVI. THE BUDDHA PRAISES ANANDA AND HIS FOUR 

QUALITIES. 

D. xvi. 5. 13-16. 

It seems quite natural that Ananda had served the Blessed One for 
more than 23 years, now at the thought of the latter’s death, how 
could he help not weeping bitterly? Moreover, he had not attained any 
higher stage of Sainthood, but he was a mere learner (Savaka). On 
the part of the Buddha, though he preached constantly the imper- 
manence of everything, yet in the words in which he praised Ananda 
we find a subtle tinge of deep relationship between the master and 
the disciple. In that, as it were, he ought to have lived longer, simply 
for the sake of his disciples, especially for Ananda. 

The four qualities of Ananda, are not so wonderful as’we usually 
think. When you give a lecture to your audience, if [they are not 
pleased with it, what else on earth can you do, except keeping’silent ? 
Therefore, qualities as such, we may not call extraordinary. 1 

The allegation about the four qualities of Ananda in Nanjio No. 
1121. fasc. 37. Sh. XV1-2. p. 80. is not so clear as that in the Pali text. 

IP. Sh. X1I-I0. p. 17a. L. 2-14. 

Here Ananda wept leaning his head against the bed (Pali : 
against the lintel of a door in \he Vihara), and was sorry for the 
Bhikkhus who were absent and would not be able to see the ,! ;Buddha 
again (he did not weep for his own sake). When the Buddha learnt 
what he was crying for, he comforted him and said that he had 
served him nicely. He was wise enough to know the proper time 
for various persons to interview with the Buddha, and whatever he 
did for him, it agreed with him entirely and pleased him. Besides, he 
had also informed the Buddha about persons who were faithful 
disciples and who were not, just according to the fact he gathered. 


1 See D. xvi. 5. 16. 
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The four qualities of a CakkavattI means that when he instructs 
the Kings, Brahmanas, householders, and common people on 
different topics, e. g., how the Kings should rule their kingdoms, 
the Brahmanas should live a pure life and so forth, then all of them 
were pleased with him. 

In speaking of the virtues of the CakkavattI, the Blessed One 
wished to lift Ananda as high as the former. However the four 
qualities of Ananda stated here is quite different from the P.T. and 
the simile is not well suited. 

These are his four qualities : 

1. Ananda expounds the Sutras and Vinaya extensively when 
the lay-disciples come to enquire about their meanings. 

2. He destroys doubts and explains the meanings to four kinds 
of Buddhist disciples who are ignorant. 

3. Whenever he attends the Buddha on the left side, he often 
chants. 

4. Whatever the Blessed One spoke of, he remembers them well 
and repeats them exactly to other disciples. 1 

II B. Sh. Xll-9. 

The qualities of Ananda and the Blessed One’s praise are not 
found here. But in 1 1 B. Xll-9. p. 21a. L. 16 — p. 21b. L. 9. they 
appear after the passage in which we are told that Subhadda had 
become the Buddha’s disciple. According to the P.l they should 
not be put in Ch. XXIX. of this paper. 

The content is roughly corresponding tofthe Pali text. 

Ill N. Sh. XU-10, p. 42b. L. 7 — p. 43a. L. 1. 

There is no mention about where ftnanda stood and wept. 

Having told that the mind, speech, and actions of Ananda are 
pure, the P.T. goes on to relate : 

“Katapunno ‘si tvam Ananda. Padhanam anuyunja khippam 

hohisi ana8avo’ ti ’. 

but these Pali words are not found here. 

The narrative of this text presents Ananda as the best attendant 
of the Tathagatas in the past and in the future. But this 
differs slightly from the Pali text. In stating the four qualities of a 

1 It is said that he is the best learner of the teachings of the Blessed One. 
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Cakkavatti, it simply says that when he preached religious teachings 
to the 1. Rulers, 2. Brahmanas, 3. Householders and 4. Heretics, 
all of them were pleased with his instructions and would practise 
them seriously. 

The four qualities of Ananda here also are stated differently : 

1* Whenever the Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunis, Upasakas and Upasikas 
go to Ananda, he is very glad to preach to them. He makes them 
happy and understand what he explained. 

2. When he is preaching, his mind is well concentrated and the 
appropriate words are used. 

3. When the four kinds of Buddhist disciples come to ask him 
the meaning of the Doctrine and Vinaya, he expounds to them 
clearly till they understand everything. 

For the last one of his four qualities, see XXVI. IP. (4). 

IVF. Sh. X1I-10. p. 29a. L. 16-p. 29b. L. 12. 

Ananda wept leaning his hand against the branch of a tree. 

Ananda was the bridge for various kinds of people to gain merit 
when they saw the Buddha, because he knew the proper time for 
each of them to pay homage to the Blessed One. 

The four kinds of persons who went to the Cakkavatti are 1 . 
Brahmana, 2. Khattiya, 3. Vessa and 4. Sudda, but in the P. T. 
the third and fourth is ‘Gahapati’ and ‘Samana’ respectively. 

1 he four qualities of a Cakkavatti are similar to those of Ananda’s 
four qualities. The Buddha again told Ananda that he should not be 
aggrieved on his account, but strive hard for his final salvation. 

XXVII. FORMER GP*EATNESS OF KUSINARA. 

D. xvi. 5. 17-22. 

There is a Sutta ‘Maha-sudassana Sutta’ by name in Digha-Nikaya 
of the Pali Tripitaka, in which, we shall find minute descriptions of 
the former greatness of Kusinara. It seems very obvious that the 
Chinese translations have contained the whole Sutta in the present 
chapter concerned. Therefore, the portions in the translations which 
are beyond the scope of our present Pali text, should be compared 
with the ‘Maha-sudassana-Sutta.’ 1 


1 See S.B.E., vol. xi. pp. 99. Note 1, 
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The Blessed One compared the city ofKusinara, formerly Kusavati, 
to Alakananda, the royal city of the Gods. It was mighty, prosper- 
ous, and full of people, crowded with men, and provided with all 
kinds of food. Moreover it resounded with ten cries of the noise of 
animals and various musical instruments. 

Knowing his existence would not linger any longer, the Buddha 
asked Ananda to inform the Mallas to come and see him. They came 
in groups of their community and Ananda managed skillfully so that 
each individual group did pay its homage to the Tathagata. 

The content in Nanjio No 1121. fasc. 37. Sh. XVII-2. pp. 80a-82b. 
is not so different from other Chinese translations but differs greatly 
from the P. T. It has related the glory of King Maha-Sudassana ; 
how to cremate the remains of the Buddha; how Ananda made 
the Mallas pay their respects to the Buddha; the short sketch of the 
life of the Buddha and how the Blessed One went to the 33rd Heaven 
and conquered Gandharva, the God of Music. 

1 P. Sh. XII-10. P. 17a. L. 14— P. 18b. L. 14. 

The bigger Kingdoms mentioned by Ananda here are : 

1. K/un-Janapada Kingdom (Kosambi ? ) 2. Savatthi, 3. Saketa. 

4. Campa. 5. Rajagaha. 6. Varanasi and 7. Vesali. ‘Ku- 

yi-yue' for Kusavati. 

From the East to the West Kusavati is 480 li (3 li make a mile) 
in length. (Pali*. 12 yojanas) 

From the South to the North the city is 280 li in breadth. 
(Pali :7 yojanas) ^ 

Then, the translation goes on to describe how righteous was the 
King Maha-Sudassana and how beautiful was the city with its all 
richness and magnificence. It agrees*nowhere with the present Pali 
text, but it has to be compared with the ‘Maha-Sudassana Sutta\ 

IIB. Sh. XU-9, p. 18a. L. 1-p. 20b. L. 17. 

The Kingdoms mentioned here are *. 

1. Campa. 2. Vesali. 3. Rajagaha. 4. Vajji. 5. Savatthi. 

6. Kapilavatthu. 7. Varanasi. 

The length and breadth of Kusavati are 480 li and 280 li 
respectively. 

Then, it gives us a detailed description of the city and the power 
of Cakkavatti in nearly about one hundred lines. 
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The narrative about Ananda who went to see the Mallas roughly 
agrees with the P. T., but differs in details, for instance : 

“Amhakam ca no gamakkhette Tathagatassa parinibbanam ahosi, 

na mayam labhiha pacchime kale Tathagatam dassanaya’ ti/’ 
These Pali lines are not found in this translation. On the contrary, 
some descriptions are not found in the P. T., such as : 

I. The 500 Mallas enquired of Ananda, why he came so late at 
night, and what would he require. When they learnt what was going 
to happen they cried bitterly and swooned just like an uprooted tree 
falling on the ground. Ananda comforted them. And then they 
brought their families with 500 pieces of white cloths to offer to the 
Buddha. The Lord accepted their offer, and they were gladdened 
by his teachings. 

The manner of how Ananda managed to present them to the 
Blessed One is corresponding to the P. I . 

I1IN. Sh. XI1-10. P . 43a. L. 4- P . 44b. L. 5. 

There are only four kingdoms mentioned here : 

I. Wen-Wu (Savatthi?) 2. Rajagaha. 3. The kingdom of the 

Mallas. 4. Vesali. ‘Ku-na-ye’ for ‘KusavatF. 

After the names of cities, comes the description of Kusavati and 
the power of the Cakkavatti. 

The latter portion relates how Ananda went to see the Mallas and 
how they felt aggrieved when they heard that the death of the Buddha 
had been approaching nearer and nearer. Their King sent his Prince 
Asaiigha (A-sen) along with the Mallas to come to see the Lord. The 
latter preached to them and advice was given to them concerning 
administration of their country. And it ended with a Gatha uttered 
by the Blessed One. 

This does not agree with the Pali text. 

IVF. Sh. XII-10. p. 29b. L. I4- P . 32a. L. 4. 

The Kingdoms mentioned here are : 

1. Rajagaha. 2. Vesali. 3. Savatthi. 4. Varanasi. 5. Ayodhya 
(Capital of Kosala) 6. Campa. 7. Gotami. 8. 1 akshasila. 

Nos. 5, 7 and 8, being for the first time seen, among all the texts 
concerned. 

From the Eastern to the Western gate of the city, it is 12 yojanas; 
and from the Southern to the Northern gate 7 yojanas. 

Then comes the description of the city as stated in other transla- 
tions. 

3 
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The narration about the Mallas who came to pay their homage to 
the Buddha and entreated him to stay on for one Kalpa and his reply 
to them and so on, is not exactly corresponding to the P. T. 

XXVIII. THE BUDDHA AND HIS LAST DISCIPLE. SUBHADDA. 

D. xvi. 5. 23-30. 

When the Lord Buddha was in a critical moment, the mendicant 
Subhadda. who learnt that the Tathagata was to pass away soon, 
approached him for solving some difficult problems. At the beginning 
Ananda would not let him in, it was with great difficulty that he 
obtained his permission. The question which he put forth to the 
Blessed One was that whether th^ renowned masters of the leading 
philosophy-schools at that time such as : 

L Purana Kassapa. 

2. Makkhali of the Cattle-pen. 

3. Ajita of the garment of hair. 

4. Kaccayana of the Pakudha tree. 

5. Sanjaya, the son of the Belatthi slave-girl. 

6. Nigantha of the Natha clan. 

according to their own assertion, had thoroughly understood things? 
or they had not ? or were there some of them who had understood, 
and some who had not? This question the Blessed One did not 
answer, but said to him that whatever religion or doctrine there might 
be, in which if the eightfold path was not to be found, the four 
stages of Saintliness (Samanaphala) also shall not be found there. 

Having heard what the Buddha said, ^ he was enlightened and 
immediately implored him to accept him as his disciple, and finally 
he obtained his Arhatship. 

In Nanjio No* 1121. fasc. 38. Sh. XVI1-2. pp. 83-85a. the outlines 
of Subhadda’s question and the Buddha’s reply about the Samana- 
phala, including the former becoming a Buddhist Bhikkhu, are more 
or less in accordance with the P. T. and other Chinese translations. 
But this text has related many previous birth-stories about Subhadda 
and the Buddha. 

Here ends the 5th chapter of the Pali text. 

IP. Sh. X1I-I0. P . 18b. L. 14-p. 19b. L. 5. 

Subhadda was 120 years old. One night when awakened by the 
rays of the Buddha, he went up to him for solving his doubts. The 
reason given by Ananda as to why he did stop him, was that he 
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feared that he might disturb him (the Buddha The Pali text 

repeated twice the fact of Subhadda’s requisition and Ananda’s 
refusal. It is not so here). 1 However, he was ushered in when the 
Blessed One learnt what had past between them. And the Buddha 
said to Ananda : 

“Alam Ananda, ma Subhaddam varesi, labhatam Ananda 
Subhaddo Tathagatam dessanaya. Yam kinci mam 
Subhaddo puchissati, sabban tarn anna-pekho ‘va pucchissati 
no vihesa-pekho, yan c’ assaham puttho vyakarissami tarn 
khippam eva ajarissatiti. ” 2 

The above speech is not found here. 

When face to face with the Buddha, Subhadda said that he had 
eight comrades, the first was Purana Kasspa and the last Nigantha 
Nathaputta, who were full of evils and driven by desires, telling lies 
and creating falsehood. Whether they could be converted into the 
Buddhist religion? In replying, the Buddha said that they had eight 
kinds of evil-doings, such as : 

I. Worshippping the Spirits. 2. Having boundless desires. 3. Speak- 
ing harsh words. 4. The habit of killing, stealing and committing 
adultery. 5. Being full of pride and anger. 6. Associating with 
outlaws and bad men. 7. Having no respect for the sages and 
Samanas. 8. Having no regards for their ancestrals and parents. 

Therefore, they never cared to listen to his teachings. But if 
one had practised the eight precepts (the eightfold path) he would 
attain the four stages of Saintliness. 

When Subhadda wantej) to become a Samana of the Buddhist 
Order, all his hair immediately dropped on the ground without any 
human assistance (it is not so in the Pali text). While concentrating 
his thoughts, he attained Arhajphip, and immediately entered into 
Nirvana there. 

Then the Buddha went on to instruct the Bhikkhus that after his 
death, if anybody wanted to become a Bhikkhu, he should have three 
months' probation. If suitable, then he should be ordinated with the 
Ten Precepts, after three years earnest spiritual cultivation, the 250 
Rules of Bhikkhus should be given to him, if he so desired. 

The disciples of the Blessed One should keep in mind his teachings 
and the Vinaya, and pay mutual respect among themselves. So that 
his religion may last longer. 


1 See D. xvi. 5. 24. 


2 See D. xvi. 5. 25. 
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The present portion of this translation is entirely different from 
the P. T. 

11B. Sh. XII 9. p. 20b. L. 17-p. 21a. L. 16. 

Subhadda was a Brahmana and was 120 years old. Except a few 
points being different in this passage, it closely agrees with the Pali 
text. 

Here, the words in which Sabhadda praised Ananda appeared 
before he entreated the Buddha to take him as a disciple, whereas 
in the P. T. appeared after he got the permission of becoming a 
Buddhist disciple. 

When Subhadda attained his Arhatship, he died before the 
Buddha’s entering into Nirvana (it is not mentioned in the P. T.). 

The main question which Subhadda put before the Buddha was 
that whether he knew all the various doctrines and theories of the 
6 different philosophical schools and their founders. Of this, it is 
slightly different from the P. T., for it runs : 

“ Sabbe te Sakaya patihnaya abbhannamsu, sabbe ‘va na 

abbhannamsu, udahu ekacce abbhannamsu ekacce na 
abbhannamsu’ tip” 1 

Having heard the doctrine of the Blessed One, Subhadda felt 
gladdened and said to the Buddha : 

*' Abhikkantam bhante, abhikkantam bhante ! Seyyatha pi 
bhante nikkujjitam va ukkujjeyya, paticchannam va 
vivareyya, mulhassa va maggam acikkheyya, andhakare va 
telappajotam dhareyya cakkhi^manto rupani dakkhintiti, 
evam eva Bhagavata anekapariyayena dhammo pakasito — ” 2 

This is not found in the translation. 

HIM Sh. XII-10, p. 441* L. 5-p. 45a. L. 16. 

Subhadda’s age is the same as we have mentioned in the previous 
two translations. 

Subhadda considered that the presence of a Buddha is as rare as 
that of the Udumbara flower. 

The name of the eight masters of different philosophical schools 
and the first half of their eight kinds of misconduct is the same as 
that of XXVIII. IP. The remaining four are : 

5. Evil livelihood. 6. Evil actions. 7. Evil thoughts. 8. Evil 
meditation. 


1 See D. xvi. 5. 26. 


2 See D. xvi. 6. 28. 
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Having learnt the eightfold path and their consequences, Subhadda 
wanted to become a Buddhist Samana. The Buddha permitted him, 
and finally he obtained Arhatship and died even before the 
Tathagata’s death. 

The ‘three months probation’ for a new comer to the Buddhist 
Order is also mentioned here, but nothing in common with the P. T. 

The Pali passage ended with Subhadda’s becoming an Arhat. 
But this translation goes further to describe : 

1. The four different kinds of people who wished to become 
Bhikkhus. 

2. The 12 Suttas should be recited and observed. 

3. The four memorable days of the Buddha. 

Of course, this translation does not agree much with the P. I . 

1VF. Sh. XII-IO. P . 32a. L. 4- P . 32b. L. 16. 

The 120 years old Subhadda was a very learned man who knew 
the four Vedas and was revered by all. 

Here too, the Buddha is compared with the Udumbara flower, 
for its rareness. 

The conversation between Subhadda and Ananda is different from 
the Pali text, though the chief idea is there. 

Subhadda’s question to the Buddha was that the six masters of 
different schools abused one another bitterly, and each of them said 
that his own school was the best and the only way to salvation. 
He, therefore, wished to klow what was the matter with them and 
the real fact. The Blessed One preached the four noble Truths, the 
eightfold path and their consequences to him. Then, Subhadda 
implored to be accepted as tht? last disciple of the Blessed One. 
The Lord said : 

“Oh well, let you be a Bhikkhu, and your hairs will drop (be 
shaved) by themselves and yellow robes will be worn by you !” 

And the Buddha went on to instruct as to how in the times to 
come a heretic novice should set on four months probation and how 
his behaviour would be best observed and so forth. 

Here too it is said that Subhadda was dead before the Buddha. 

On the whole, this translation agrees with the P. T. in outline but 
not in detail. It is obviously clear that we find more things in the 
translation. 
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XXIX. THE LAST INSTRUCTIONS. . 

D. xvi. 6. 1-7. 

The last instructions which were given by the Blessed One to his 
disciples are : 

1. The Vinaya and Dharma are their teacher. 

2. How the Bhikkhus should address one another. 

3. Brahma-danda should be imposed upon Channa Bhikkhu. 

4. Abolish the minor and lesser precepts after his death. 

5. ‘‘Decay is inherent in all component things! work out your 
salvation with diligence.” 1 

He also desired the Bhikkhus to ask questions on the Dharma and 
Vinaya if they had any doubt. But none did. Finally Ananda 
broke the silence and said that there was not a single Bhikkhu who 
had any doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Vinaya. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 38. pp. 85a — 85b., amongst the last 
instructions we find only Nos. 1 and 5. 

The outlines are in agreement with the P. T., except that the 
Blessed One uncovered the upper part of his body allowing his 
disciples to have a last clear look and that the four places (cf. XXV. 
of this paper.) should be honoured. 

IP. Sh. XIMO. p. 19b. L. 5-6. 

The numbers 1. 2. 3. 4 and 5., in the beginning of this chapter are 
not found here. 

The words of the Buddha desiring the Bhikkhus to ask questions 
and the reply of Ananda are very simply stated. It is not like the 
Pali text. 

4 

1IB. Sh. XU-9, p. 21b. L. 14-p. 22a. L. 6. 

There are about 20 lines which appeared just before our subject- 
matter, dealing with the four places of pilgrimage and the Blessed 
One’s praise for Ananda. 2 And he also ordered his disciples to 
abolish the four months probation after his death. 

His last instructions here are : 

1. Channa Bhikkhu’s punishment (Pali*. 3.) 

2. The attitude of Bhikkhus towards women. 

1 These numbers will be referred to in the following comparison of texts. 

2 Cf. Ch. xxvi. 1IB. of this paper. 
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3. Sutra and Vinaya are the teachers of the Bhikkhus (Pali: 1.) 

4. i bolish the minor precepts (Pali : 4.) 

5. How should the brethren address one another. (Pali : 2.) 

6. Be diligent enough to strive for the final goal (Pali : 3.) 

In desiring his disciples to ask questions on the Doctrine and 
Vinaya, if they had any doubt. The following Pali words : 

“Sammukhl-bhuto no sattha ahosi, na mayam sakkhimha 
Bhagavantam sammukha patipucchituu/’ 1 ti\ are not found here. 

Having said that even the most backward Bhikkhus would attain 
their highest goal the Buddha stretched out his golden coloured arm 
and said that the presence of a Tathagata in this world was as rare 
as that of the Udumbara flower. And then, a Gatha was uttered by 
him. 

This translation is not so much in agreement with the P. I . 

I11N. Sh. Xll-10. p. 45a. L. 16-20. 

All the instructions in the P. T. are wanting here. 

The narrative of wishing the Bhikkhus to ask questions is not very 
nicely expressed- It mentions a new subject, that is, the birth of 
Maitreya will take place only after one hundred million and four 
thousand years from the date of the Buddha’s death ! 

IVF. Sh. XIUO. 32b. L. 16— p. 33a. L. 9. 

These are the last instructions in this text. 

1. Pratimoksa and Dharma are the 1 eachers. 

2. Both the Elder and the younger should pay mutual respect, 

call each other’s name, but not family names (this is just 

opposite to the Pali text, and it is also not very clearly stated.) 2 

3. “Let not the Saiigha coflhmit grave sins but also should not 
seek after insignificant shortcomings/* 

4. Let heavy punishment be imposed on Channa Bhikkhu 
(Pali : 3) 

5. “You should practise diligently and try to get rid of the hot- 
bed of death and rebirth/’ (Pali : 5.) this is at the end of 

the passage. 

On wishing the Bhikkhus to question if they had any doubt (on 
the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, are not mentioned), the Buddha 

1 See D. xvi. 6. 5. 

2 Cf. D. xvi. 6. 2. and see S. 13. E., Vol. xi. p. 112. 
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said that though his strength was much exhausted due to illness, yet 
he was able to answer their questions. 

I he following Pali passages: 

Siya kho pana bhikkhava Satthu-garavena pi na puccheyyatha- 

Sahayako pi bhikkhave sahayakassa arocetu ,> ti’ 1 
and the words of Ananda’s reply to the Buddha : 

Evam pasanno aham bhante imasimim bhikkhusamghe 

n atthi eka-bhikkhussa pi kankha va vimati va Buddhe va Dhamme 

va Samghe va magge va patipadaya va ’ ti.” 

are either completely missing or stated quite differently here* 

Being assured that there was no doubt in the minds of his discip- 
les, the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus that if he had any short- 
comings either of action, speech or thought, they should, however in- 
form him, but they replied in the negative. I hen the Buddha utter- 
ed the famous Gatha : 

“Anicca vata samkhara 

Uppada-vaya-dhammino, 

Uppajjitva nirujjhanti, 

Tesam vupasamo sukho.” 

whereas in the P. I . this verse is uttered by Sakka, the Lord of 
Gods, at the time when the Blessed One had just expired. 2 

XXX. THE DEATH OF THE BUDDHA. 

D. xvi. 6. 8-12. 

Before his final expiry, the Buddha entered into different stages 
of deep meditation, i. e., from the first ^hana to the second, third, 

fourth Jhana, Akasanancayatana ...till he reached the highest 

state of meditation called Sanna-vedayitanirodham. Then he started 
from the last and returned to the firtf* condition of Jhana. Again, he 
entered into the first, second, third and fourth Jhana. Upto the 4th 
and he advanced no further. He breathed his last ! 

There was a mighty earthquake at the moment of his death. 

These were the four Gathas that were uttered on this occasion by 
both Gods and men namely : 

1. By Brahma Sahapati. 

2. By Sakka, the Lord of Gods. 

3. By Anuruddha. 

4. By Ananda. 


1 Cf. D. xvi. G. 5. 


2 D. xvi. G. 9. 
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Then, some of the Bhikkhus and Gods cried bitterly as though 
they were going to die with the Lord. However Anuruddha comforted 
them with the words 1 which the Blessed One used to teach them 
previously, i. e., the impermanence of all things. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 38. Sh. XV11-2. pp. 85b-86b, it states that 
King Ajatasattu would die by vomitting blood, if he should hear the 
news of the Blessed One’s death. Later on, that news did come, and 
he swooned twice (not found in the P. T.). 

Here, the Gathas were uttered by : 

1. Certain Bhikkhu. 

2. Sakka, the Lord of Gods. 

3. Brahma Sahapati. 

4. Anuruddha. 

Regarding the lamentation of the Bhikkhus and the Gods crowding 
the sky, it has more or less a tinge of that of Ch. XXIV of this 
paper. 


IP. Sh. XU-10, p. 19b. L. 6-14. 

The Buddha ordered the Bhikkhus to keep quiet, because it was 
in the depth of midnight and that was the time for him to attain 
Nirvana. He meditated deeply, giving away all thoughts of both 
good and evil. He started meditating from the Catu-maharajakayikas 
(not in the P. T.) to Sanna-vedayita-nirodham, and from there, 
returned to the normal state. As a result of this, he visualized that 
all the four 2 bodily elements were impure and impermanent, therefore, 
he breathed his last by lyingfhimself down on his right side, with one 
leg resting on the other. 

This differs from the P. T. 3 

There was earthquake ; flowtrs were showered from heaven and 
1 4 lakhs of people cried bitterly for his passing away. This too does 
not agree with the P. P. 

The Sakka, Lord of the Gods, related to other Spirits (not in verse 
form) that what the Buddha had told : ‘‘Whosoever is born, surely 
one day, he will die.’’ Therefore, you should think of : Impermanence, 
sufferings, emptiness and non-self ” 

The King of the 7th Heaven also uttered a few short sentences 
(not in verse form) that the illumination of the Buddha was darkened 

1 Cf. T). xvi. 5. 6. 

2 The earthen, watery, fiery, and windy elements of the body. 

3 Cf. I), xvi. G. 8—9. 


4 
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at the moment when he had discarded his body. Therefore, it was 
no use for the people to weep. 

None of the above utterances agree with the Gathas of Brahma 
Sahapati and Sakka, the Lord of Gods. 

There is no Gatha uttered either by Anuruddha or by Ananda here. 

Then comes the mourning of the Bhikkhus, the soothing words of 
Anuruddha to both Gods and men. The chief item here is the same 
as that of the P. T., though it differs greatly in details. 

I1B. XU-9. P. 22a. L. 7.-p. 23 a . L. 19. 

The narrative of the Buddha’s entering into different stages of deep 
meditation, and the first two verses uttered by Brahma Sahapati and 
Sakka, are exactly the same as those of the P. T. But the transla- 
tion describes a scene which is not found in the P. T. It says that 
at the moment of his death? the earth trembled violently, powerful 
rays prevailed over the whole universe, that were even stronger than 
the Sun and the Moon. And the Gods of the Trayastrimsa Heaven 
showered heavenly flowers and perfumes on the Blessed One and the 
crowd that assembled there. 

There are 18 Gathas uttered by Gods, Bhikkhus, Spirits and 
mortals. 

Below are the persons who uttered those Gathas. 

L Brahma Sahapati. 

2. Sakka, the Lord of Gods. 

3. Vaisravana. 

4. Anuruddha (same as the P. T., bu«j shorter.) 

5. Brahma-mana Bhikkhu. 

6. Ananda Bhikkhu. (Same as the P. T., but shorter.) 

7. Kumbhira. 

< 

8. Vajrapani. 

9. Maya, the Buddha’s mother. 

10. The spirit of the Twin Sala Trees. 

1 1 . The spirit of the Sala grove. 

12. Catur-maharaja. 

13. The King of TVayastrimsa. 

14. The King of Yamadevaloka. 

15. The King of Tusita Heaven. 

16. The King of Nirmita-vasavartin. 1 

1 We think that it may be Nirmanarati also, because it is next above the 
Tusita Heaven. 
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17. The King of Paranirmita-vasavartin. 

18. The Strange Bhikkhu. 

As it is stated in the P. T. that among the Bhikkhus as well as 
among the Gods, there were two kinds of them, one being ordinary 
and the other who have got rid of desires. The former mourned for 
the Buddha and were as sorrowful as any human being could be ; the 
latter stood the shock silently and calmly, because they knew every- 
thing is impermanent ! It is not so classified in this translation. Here, 
all the Gods and men wept alike. Moreover Anuruddha told Ananda 
that there were innumerable Gods in the sky mourning for the passing 
away of the Blessed One. This is not found in the P. T. in the 

present connection, but we get in XXIV. ‘Spirits watching the 

Buddha’ of this paper. 1 

IIIN. Sh. XII-10. p. 45a. L. 20— p. 45b. L. 19. 

Seeing that the Blessed One entered into the state of Sannaveda- 
yita-nirodha Ananda thought that he had died and said : “1 for- 
merly heard from the Buddha that when one attained his Nirvana, 
he had first to undergo the four stages of Dhyana till he went up 
to the state of giving away all consciousness ...” 

This speech is not in the P.T. 

In describing the scene at the moment of the Buddha’s death, 
the P.T. only gives us to understand that there was a mighty earth- 
quake and the heavenly drums were sounded. But here it relates 
something more, e.g., all the Gods, spirits, and ghosts assembled 
in the sky and showered flowers on him like a great downpour. 

Here we find three Gath%s uttered by : — 

1. Sakka, the Lord of Gods (of the second Heaven). 

2. Brahma Sahapati (of the 7th Heaven). 

3. Anuruddha. m 

The contents of the first two verses are somewhat similar to the 
P.T., but the last one is three times larger, and there is hardly any- 
thing corresponding to the Pali Gatha. 

The two classes of Gods and Bhikkhus in the manner of mourn- 
ing at the Blessed One’s death, are not so well classified and clearly 

stated as we find in the P.T. 

IVF. Sh. XII- 10. P . 33a. L. 9 — p. 34a. L. 5. 

The coversation between Anuruddha and Ananda about the final 
expiry of the Buddha is a bit longer than the P.T. 


1 Cf . D. xvi. 5. 10. 
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Before the utterances of Gods and men and just at the moment 
of the final passing away of the Blessed One, there is a long descrip- 
tion about the natural phenomena becoming awfully dreadful and 
gloomy, and the grave scene of his heart-broken disciples. 

The number of Gathas here are four in all. The names of per- 
sons who uttered them are in accordance with the P.T., but their 
contents differ greatly. It may be that, for the sake of verse form, 
the translator had to alter them partly or totally. 

Here, the text has a little distinction between those who have 
got rid of desires and those who have not, in the manner of mourn- 
ing the expiry of the Tathagata. But it is very briefly described. 

Furthermore, one peculiar thing has been mentioned here which 
is that just at the moment of the Buddha’s death, there was a great 
crowd of people which assembled in the neighbourhood wishing to 
see the Buddha. I heir number was so large that it even filled up 
an amount of space of 32 Yojanas! Such a statement according to 
our opinion, is undoubtedly a mistake for the great crowds of Gods 
who were watching his death. Ihen, this translation goes on to 
tell us how Ananda allowed the Bhikkhunls, Upasikas, Upasakas and 
others to pay their last homage to the Tathagata in the manner of 
‘Ladies first’ and others followed suit. 

Amongst the Upasikas there was a poor lady who was 1 00 years 
of age. Being very poor, she could not afford to buy any flower 
or incense to offer to the Buddha. On seeing others offering their 
best, she cried and sobbed more dreadfully than any body else. 
However, all this is not found in the Pali te tf ct. 

XXXI. HOMAGE OF THE MALLAS 
D. xvi. 6. 1 3 — 1 6 

The Mallas of Kusinara were intimated about the Buddha’s death 
early in the next morning. They were completely broken down and 
felt grotesquely distressful. They came with 500 suits of apparel, 
flowers, incense and a band of music to offer to the Blessed One’s 
remains. This they did for seven days. On the 7th day, eight chiefs 
of the Mallian community came and tried to lift the coffin, 
but they failed. Ihen Anuruddha told them the reason. The 
intention of the Gods was to direct the funeral procession by the 
north to the north of the city, and entering the city by the 
north gate, and lead it through the midst of the city. And 
they intended going out again by the eastern gate. But it was 
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just contrary to their intention, because they wanted that it should 
be taken out by the south, to a spot on the south, and outside of the 
city. However the Mallas yielded to the will of the Gods and the 
funeral procession was directed by the Immortals along with the 
assistance of men. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 38. Sh. XVil-2. pp. 86~ 87, it states 

that the intention of both the Gods and men was to take the funeral 
procession by entering the west gate of the city of Kusinara and 
coming out by its east gate. I hese directions are entirely different 
from the P.T. 

Before the beginning of their procession, the Mallas also asked 
Ananda how to cremate the remains of the Buddha. 

IP. Sh. XU-10, p. 19b. L. 14— P . 20a. L. 18. 

I here is no mention of how Ananda and Anuruddha spent their 
time during the night when the Buddha’s death took place. 

When the news of the Buddha s death was announced by Ananda, 
each of the 500 Mallas wanted to have the honour in performing 
the final funeral rites alone, but their King stopped them. Therefore 
the householders and people together carried the bier on which the 
body was lying, to the city, and it was accompanied by Gods, spirits, 
Nagas, ghosts and men and escorted with heavenly canopies, flowers, 
musical bands and so forth. It shows clearly that the Buddha’s 
body was in the city of Kusinara. 1 he Mallas enquired of Ananda 
as how to cremate it, a^d he told them what the Buddha once said 
to him (not agreeing with the P.T.). On the 7th day, there assem- 
bled 300 thousand people and 1 00 thousand followers of Sakka, the 
Lord of the Gods in the city the ceremony of cremating the body 
of the Buddha. Sakka expressed his desire to do the cremation, but 
Ananda refused him on the ground that it was the Tathagata’s 
will to let the Mallas perform it. However, the Gods would not 
give in, and the compromise being reached later on was that it should 
be performed by both Gods and men. When the funeral procession 
was started, the Gods took hold of the bier on the right side and 
men on the left. 

The disagreement between the Gods and men in the P.T. is 
that the former wants to have the procession going by the north, and 
the latter by the south. This point is not stated here. Whatever 
we find here is absolutely different from the Pali text. 
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IIB. Sh. XII-9. P . 23a. L. 19— p. 23b. L. 18. 

The 500 Mallas greeted Ananda when early in the morning the 
latter went to them accompanied by another Bhikkhu to announce 
the Blessed One’s death. They wept bitterly and Ananda comforted 
them. They settled among themselves that first of all they should 
gather flowers, perfumes and musical bands to offer to the remains 
of the Buddha. Having done so for one day, they desired that it 
should be carried by four young Mallas entering into the east gate 
of the city, (Pali : south direction) and proceeding through the streets 
so that people might pay their last homage, and coming out by the 
west gate (Pali : south direction). But finally their plan was turned 
down by the will of Gods that the latter wished it (the body) to be 
kept for seven days in the place where it was. And on the 7th day 
it should be taken to the city by entering its east gate (Pali : north 
gate) and coming out by its north gate (Pali: east gate). 1 he latter 
plan was carried out very successfully by the co-operation of Gods 
and men. It made the funeral procession more grand and pompous 
when the Gods of Trayastrimsa along with other spirits showered 
all kinds of heavenly flowers and perfumes on the big procession. 
What more on the occasion, was that there was a young Mallian 
girl who held a golden flower in her hand which was as big as that 
of a wheel, and an old woman who praised them immensely. At 
last they reached Makuta- Bandhana where the Buddha’s body was 
cremated. 

However, this is not much in agreement with the Pali text. 

* 

I1IN. Sh. XII-10. P . 45b. L. 19— p. 46a. L. 10. 

When the Mallas were informed by Ananda about the Buddha’s 
death, they asked him how they should cremate the remains of the 
Blessed One, he told them that ‘like the King of Kings.* Within 
seven days they prepared gold vessel, gold bed, gold coffin, iron 
coffin, 1000 pieces of new cloth, flowers, perfumes, lamps, candle- 
sticks and offered all kinds of music. They came with a big crowd 
of people which had filled up an amount of space of 480 li and 
proceeded to the Twin-Sala Trees to pay the Buddha their last rever- 
ence. When the young Mallas attempted to lift the bier on which 
the Buddha s body was lying, they failed even for the third time. 
Anuruddha told the reason that the Gods desired the Mallas to support 
the coffin on the left side, and they on the right side, when the fune- 
ral procession would take place by entering the east gate (Pali : 
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north gate) of the city and coming out by its west gate (Pali : east 
gate). The plan was carried out by both men and Gods amidst the 
heavenly and earthly musical bands, flowers, and other great pomp. 

Here again it is not in agreement with the Pali text. 

1VF. Sh. XII-10. P. 34a. L. 5 — 34b. L. 3. 

Now the Mallas gathered together and asked Ananda that in 
what manner they should perform the final rites of the Buddha. He 
told them that it should be like a Cakkavattl. Following his advice 
they prepared a precious chariot for the Buddha’s body. Having 
honoured it with all kinds of flowers, perfumes, and musical band 
for seven days, it was laid in the gold coffin and that was covered 
with other three coffins of silver, brass and iron. On the 7th day, 
the Mallas attempted to lift the coffins, but they could not do it, 
and the reason was given by Anuruddha. 

The intention of the Gods as to by which gate should the 
funeral procession enter and by which gate should it come out and 
other scenes are roughly in agreement with the Pali text. 

On the whole, the foregoing descriptions have little similarity 
with the Pali Sutta, and each is different from the other, so far as 
the translations are concerned ! 

XXXII. BURIAL OF A KING 
D. xvi. 6. 17—18. 

The description of the burial of a King, and the same should be 
applied to the TathagatS. It has already been mentioned in Ch. 
XXV. of this paper. 1 The contents of the former and the present 
one are the same except the former which were told by the Buddha, 
and the latter, which were addressed to the Mallas by Ananda. 

IP. Sh. XII-10, p. 19b. L. 18— p. 20a. L. 2. and L. 16—18. 

Here, the translation does not mention how many pieces of cloth 
should be required to wrap the Blessed One’s body with. But it 
marked out that the length and breadth of the pyre should be 300 
feet ( !) and it was constructed with all kinds of scented wood. When 
the cremation was over, his relics should be picked up and washed 
with perfumed boiled water. And let it be placed in a gold vessel 
in the shrine of the King s palace for 90 days. Having done so, 


1 Cf. D. xvi. 5. 11. 
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then, a huge tower should be built up on the four-croosing road for 
preserving those relics. 

This text has little similarity with the P.T. 1 

IIB. Sh. X1I-9. p. 23b. L. 18-p. 24a. L. 6. 

The way of describing how to cremate the Buddha’s body here 
has the same tint as that of the P.T., but it varies in details. 

As regarding in what manner the cremation had taken place, see 
XXV. IIB, of this paper. 

1I1N. Sh. XII-10. P . 46a. L. 8 — 10. 

In this text, the Mallas did not ask how to cremate the Buddha’s 
remains. It states briefly that they wrapped his body with 1000 
pieces of new cloth. Having filled the gold coffin with oil, his body 
was laid inside, and that was enclosed with another iron coffin. 
When the pyre of all kinds of scented wood was ready, the minister 
Au-su by name began to kindle it, but he failed. 

Of course this translation is greatly different from the P.T. 

1VF. Sh. XII-10. p. 34b. L. 1—3. 

This translation again does not agree with the P.T. It tells us 
that when the pyre of all sorts of scented fuel was decorated with 
silk pieces and shaded with a great canopy, the four kinds of Buddh- 
ist disciples along with Gods, spirits and Nagas carried the coffin 
going round that funeral pile for seven times. Having placed the 
coffin on its top and showered it with perfumed oil they began to 
kindle it, but they failed even for the third time. 

XXXIII. KASSAPA’& SALUTATION 
D. xvi. 6. 19—23 

Maha Kassapa, one of the Buddha’s greatest disciples was coming 
from Pava to Kusinara with a huge company of 500 brethren. On 
the way he met certain naked ascetic who informed him that his 
master, the Buddha had died. On hearing that sad news, all the 
Bhikkhus of his company who had not yet got rid of worldy desires, 
cried and sobbed with great distress. Therein rose a very interest- 
ing personage Subhadda by name who spoke to his fellow-bhikkhus 
thus : 


1 Cf. xxv. IP. of this paper. 
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“Enough, brethren, weep not, neither lament! we are 
well rid of the great Samana. We used to be annoyed by 
being told : ‘1 his beseems you, this beseems you not.’ But 

now we shall be able to do whatever we like; and what we do 
not like, that we shall not have to do : 

Maha Kassapa comforted them by explaining to them that in the 
innate nature of everything, it consists of ‘decay and impermanence/ 
Therefore, they should not be so distressed by the fact that their 
master was no more. 

On the other hand the chieftains of the Mallas dressed them- 
selves neatly coming up to the pyre and attempted to kindle it, but 
they failed. Then Anuruddha told them the reason which was that 
the Gods wished Maha Kassapa to pay his last veneration to the 
Buddha before his remains had turned into ashes. They waited for 
him. And in due time he reached there. Having uncovered the 
feet of the Blessed One, he and Other Bhikkhus of his company 
bowed down in reverence at the great master’s feet. 

Then, the funeral pile of the Buddha caught fire of itself. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 38 . Sh. XVil-2, p. 87a — 87b. it says 
that the Bhikkhu who uttered those frank words was Maharha by 
name (Pali : Subhadda). Many people helped Maha Kassapa to 
uncover the remains of the Buddha for having a last look at him, 
and later on he rewrapped it with 1000 pieces of cloth and snow 
cotton which belonged to him. When the pyre caught fire of itself, 
Ananda uttered a verse on the occasion. 

IP. Sh. XII-lt). p. 20a. L. 18— p. 20b. L. 19. 

No mentioning of where Kassapa came from. The naked asce- 
tic whorrf he met on the waj was called ‘U-wei’. His company 
consisted of 2000 Buddhist disciples of all the four kinds. 

When the Bhikkhus heard the nonsensical speech of Subhadda 
(his name is not mentioned here), they complained to the Gods, 
and he was ordered to leave the company by the divine force. 

When they reached the place where the remains of the Blessed 
One was kept, most of them swooned and even died at the very spot. 
Maha Kassapa gazed at the gold coffin and thought to himself that 
he had come too late was at a loss to find out where the master’s 
head and feet were. No sooner had he thus soliloquated than the 
Buddha’s feet appeared forewards by themselves. He saluted them 

1 See L). xvi. 0. 20. 
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and praised the virtues and merits of the great master in a 56 sen- 
tences Gatha, while his head was still touching the master’s feet. 

When his utterance was over, the feet shrank back. The Brah- 
rnanas and householders kindled the pyre. The rays of the funeral 
pile shone everywhere even up to the 7th Brahma World. Seeing 
that light, the Gods there were beamed with joy and said : 

‘‘What is this brilliant lightening, which we had never before \" 

The outline of the first half of this passage is roughly agreeing with 
the P. T., and the latter half is strangely different. 

I1B. Sh. XII-9. p. 24a. L. 7-p. 24b. L. 7. 

Here first comes the attempt to kindle the funeral pile by a Mallian 
minister Ru-ye by name, but he failed. Anuruddha told him the 
reason and asked him to wait for Maha Kassapa’s arrival who was 
coming on the way. 

After that, comes the narrative as to how he came to know that 
his master, the Buddha was dead and how the 500 Bhikkhus stood the 
shock. The Bhikkhu who uttered those frank words 1 was Subhadda- 
nanda (Pali : Subhadda) and was of the Sakya family. That speech 
made Kassapa very unhappy and he could do nothing but urged his 
brethren to proceed to Kusinara. 

When Kassapa reached the place, he intimated Ananda that he 
desired to see the remains of their master, but the latter refused him 
even for the third time on the ground that that was wrapped with 1000 
pieces of cloth and locked inside of three coffins. While they were 
arguing, there appeared suddenly the feet (not so in the P. 1 .) of the 
Buddha from those coffins. On seeing the colour being different from 
the former golden colour of the Buddha, Kassapa questioned Ananda 
why it was so, the latter replied that because an old woman who 
shed tears on the Blessed One’s feet, therefore, the colour changed. 
Having heard this Kassapa again felt very sad ! 

I he feet of the Blessed One disappeared after Maha Kassapa and 
other disciples along with Gods and men having paid their last 
homage. 

Then Maha Kassapa uttered a 38 sentences 2 Gatha in praising the 
perfection and greatness of the lathagata. After this, the funeral 
pile caught fire of itself. 

Many events which occurred here are not found in the Pali text. 

1 Of. I). xv i. 0. t>0. 

2 This Gatlm differs from the one mentioned in XXX1I1. IP. of this paper. 
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II1N. Sh. XII-IO. p. 46a. L. 10— 46b. L. 12. 

The first half of this passage consisting of 1 . The Mallian 
chieftains failed to kindle the pyre. 2. The naked ascetic informed 
Kassapa of the death of the Buddha. 3. The lamentation of the 
brethren and Kassapa’s words of comfort (this slightly agrees with 
the P. I.) 4. Subhadda’s (Danta ?) speech and 5. The conversation 
between Kassapa and Ananda and so forth is roughly corresponding 
to Ch. XXXI11. IP. of this paper. And the Gatha uttered by Kassapa 
is exactly the same as we find in Ch. XXXIII. IP. 

However, this translation has some particularity of its own, that 
is after Maha Kassapa and other disciples along with Gods and men 
having bowed down in reverence at the Buddha’s feet, the pyre 
caught fire of itself, and Ananda uttered a verse on seeing that wonder. 

I his utterance is neither found in the Pali text nor in all the 
Chinese translations concerned, except in Nanjio No. 1121. 

IVF. Sh. XU-10, p. 34b. L. 3-19. 

The reason as told by Anuruddha as to why the Mallas could not 
kindle the pyre was this that the I athagata desired (Pali :by Gods 
will) that Maha Kassapa should see him before his remains had been 
reduced into ashes. At that time Kassapa was in Daksana-nagarn 
(no mentioning of Pava) and learnt that the Blessed One was going 
to pass away, so he came in great haste with a huge company of the 
brethren. His master’s death was confirmed by the naked ascetic. 
The lamentation of the Bhi!|khus and his soothing words to them are 
agreeing in outline with Ch. XXXIII. 111N. of this paper. 

The name of Subhadda fin Pali) who spoke those discouraging 
words is not mentioned here. It states that that was uttered by 
Bhikkhus who were ignorant and had only for a very short time being 
admitted to the Order. 

When Maha Kassapa went up to the Buddha’s coffin, his master’s 
feet suddenly appeared (Pali : Padato vivaritva— having uncovered the 
feet) in front of him. On which he saw that there were drops of 
stain and questioned Ananda for the reason of it ; the latter replied 
that those were tear-drops of an old woman and related how it had 
happened. Being saluted by all, the feet shrank back and the pyre 
caught fire of itself. 

Here, it is just like the P. T., no Gatha was uttered by Maha 
Kassapa. 
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XXXIV. APPLICATIONS FOR THE REMAINS 
D. xvi. 6. 24 — 26. 

When the news of the Blessed One's death has spread far and 
wide, the King and people of different kingdoms sent messengers 
to the chieftains of Kusinara to claim a share of the Buddha's relics 
on the ground that he was of the ‘Khattiya* caste, and they were 
of the same caste. And even a Brahmana (the top one of the four 
castes) also claimed that he should get a share because the Lord 
Buddha was of the second caste (Khattiya) and he of the first one 
(Brahmana) ! Amongst the Kings and people who claimed for the 
relics, the Sakyas of Kapila-vatthu had, according to our opinion 
every right to do so, after all, they were the Buddha’s relatives. 

The following is a list of share-claimers on different footings. 

A. Claimed as his caste men. 

1. Ajatasattu, King of Magadha. 

2. The Licchavis of Vesali. 

3. The Bulis of Allakappa. 

4. The Kolis of Ramagama. 

5. The Mallas of Pava. 

6. The Moris of Pipphalivana . 

7. The Mallas of Kusinara. 

B. Claimed as within the social cycle. 

1. The Brahmana of Vathadlpa. 

C. Claimed as his kinsmen. 

I. The Sakyas of Kapila-vatthu. 

I he Mallas of Kusinara besides bejiig the relations on social foot- 
ing with the Buddha, had the right to refuse any share to be granted 
to others, for : — 

‘‘The Lord Buddha died in our village domain. We shall 
not give away part of the remains of the Blessed One.’’ 
as the messengers were so told. 

However, the relics of the Buddha were divided equally into 
eight parts by the Brahmana Dona, after he had succeeded in pur- 
suading them not to quarrel but to let each and everyone have his 
own share. 

The messenger of *he Moris of Pipphalivana came too late, there- 
fore no relic was given to them, but the embers,: 
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Before the distribution of the remains of the Buddha, the fune- 
ral pile was extinguished by 1 . waters coming down from the sky ; 

2. streams of water bursting forth from the earth, and 3- by the 
scented water of the Mallas. 

After the cremation, there remained nothing of the Buddha, but 
only his bones — the relics what those Kings and people claimed for. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 38-39. Sh. XVII-2. pp. 87-88 it 
relates that the pyre was extinguished by a large quantity of milk 
flowing down from the four trees which had grown up from the 
pyre itself ! The Mallas of Pava were the first people to march 
troops to the gate of Kusinara for claiming a portion of the relics, 
then other seven kingdoms, including Magadha followed suit. How- 
ever, the relics were divided into eight parts and shared with by 
eight kingdoms. 

The Moris of Pipphalivana who came too late, got only the embers. 

The essential points here are more or less in concomittance with 
the Pali text. 

IP. Sh. XU-10, p. 20b. L. 18— p- 21b. L. 3. 

This passage tells us a quite different story, which, according to 
our opinion has got some tint from the Maha-Sudassana-Sutta, be- 
cause it is full of incredible and imaginary things, e.g., 

1. The funeral pile was extinguished with perfumed milk. 

2. After the cremation, all the 1000 pieces of cloth were reduc- 
ed to ashes, but the inner and outer garments of the Buddha were 
yet as unburnt as before ! ^ 

3. The relics of the Blessed One were brought to the palace of 
the King of Kusinara and were watched by 20,000 Bhikkhus as guards ! 
Anuruddha told the Gods to gc^ home because the remains of the 
Tathagata would only be enshrined after 90 days thenceforth. 

4. The prophecy uttered by Maha Kassapa and others about the 
future life of the King of Kusinara. 

5. No name of the 8 kingdoms was mentioned but troops were 
sent to Kusinara by the Rulers of those kingdoms, in case, the relics 
were not granted, they would fight it out. 

6. Dona (Chuen-chu) Brahmana was not a man but a God in 
disguise, who brought gold vessels from heaven and mixed up the 
relics with honey, then, he gave them to the Kings. 

7. Dona did not utter any Gatha here as we find in the Pali text. 

And many other things which have no agreement with the P.T. 
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1IB. Sh. Xll-9. p. 24b. L. 7— -p. 25a. L. 1 1 . 

I his translation is nearer to the P.l ., though there are disagree- 
ments still. 

1 he pyre was extinguished by streams of water coming down 
from the sky and that was caused by the spirit of the Twin Sala 
Trees (no other streams of water being mentioned here). The IVlallas 
of Kusinara gathered flowers of all kinds within the realm of 12 
yojanas in Kusinara to make their offer to the relics. 

I he description in the P. T. about what the condition of the 
Buddha's remains was, after the cremation, is not found here. 1 

Amongst Kings and people who marched troops of elephants, 
chariots, cavalry and infantry to Kusinara were the following : 

1. I he IVlallas of Pava. 

2. The Bulis of Allakappa (P’o-Ii of Cha-lo-pa), 

3. The Kolis of Ramagama. 

4. The Licchavis of Vesali. 

5. The Brahmana of Vethadipa. 

6. Ajatasattu — King of Magadha. 

The messengers of the above six said to the IVlallas of Kusinara 
that because the All Blessed One was also their teacher (not on the 
ground of caste, kinsmen or being within the social cycle), therefore 
they desired to obtain a portion of his relics. The IVlallas politely 
thanked them and refused to part with any of the remains. Ajatasattu, 
the King of Magadha, crossed the Ganges along with his four kinds 
of troops and reached the city of Kusinara. Pie sent a Brahmana of 
the Gandha Clan (Dona) as his messenger ^.nd asked him to tell the 
Mallas of Kusinara that in the past they were on friendly terms with 
each other, so he hoped that they would give him a share of the 
relics; in return, he would offer the?a whatever they would desire, 
otherwise, his soldiers were ready for battle and would take it by 
force. The Mallas were as stubborn as they could be and refused 
them all, nevertheless they thanked them for having taken the trouble. 

Then the heads of the different groups who came to claim for 
relics sent the Mallas their combined ultimatum in the form of a verse 
stating that they would fight to death for it, in case they hesitated 
to yield in. But the latter replied that they too had soldiers ready 
and were not in the least afraid of fighting the battle unto death. 

The Brahmana of Gandha Clan (Dona) said to the parties that that 


1 See D. xvi, 6. 23. 


.first half portion. 
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was not the proper way for the disciples of the Buddha and he sugges- 
ted a device which was to divide the relics into eight parts. The plan 
was carried out. But he first of all sent one of the Buddha’s teeth to 
Ajatasattu and said that he would himself bring his share by the dawn. 
When he divided the relics for the eight groups, the latter allowed 
him to have the empty vessel which contained the remains. 

Here the text also mentioned that the Moris of Pipphalivana came 
too late and only got the embers of the cremation ground. 

111N. Sh. Xll-10. p. 46b. L. 13— P . 47a. L. 7. 

No mentioning of how the funeral pile was extinguished, but it 
tells us that just after the cremation was over there grew up four 
different trees on the very spot where the Buddha’s body was reduced 
to ashes. 

The people of six different kingdoms (for names see XXXIV. IIB.) 
including Magadha came to Kusinara with four kinds of soldiers to 
claim for the relics, on the ground that the Buddha was also their 
teacher. The Sakyas of Kapila-vatthu too brought troops to Kusinara 
and claimed that the Blessed One was the pride of their Clan and their 
father. 

1 he remaining portion is almost like that of XXXIV. IIB. of this 
paper. 

At the end of this passage it says that a Brahmana Wen-wei by 
name took the cinders of the pyre; and an ascetic of Pipphalivana 
(Pali ' The Moris of Pipphalivana) asked for the embers of the 
cremation ground for builcfing up memorial mounds. Finally they 
succeeded in having what they desired. 

1VF. Sh. Xll-10. P . 54b. L. 19— p. 35a. L. 18. 

The funeral pile was extinguished by streams of water (lit. fire) 
pouring down from the sky. 

The first and last piece of cloth which wrapped the Buddha's body 
remained unburnt 1 

Having collected the relics, the Mallas kept them in a large storied 
building and guarded them by four kinds of army. When that news 
was reported to Ajatasattu, he was altogether enraged by what the 
Mallas did and sent a messenger to them stating that if they dared 
refuse him, a portion of his teacher’s relics, he would march troops 
en masse to fight it out. Then other chieftains of seven different 
kingdoms, including the Licchavis of Vesali (names of other kingdoms 
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are not found here) followed his steps. The Mallas replied politely 
that they were not in a position to part with any portion of the relics 
because the Blessed One had breathed his last in their village domain, 
they desired to reserve and worship the remains totally, nor did they 
hesitate or fear to fight a battle. To that end, soldiers of various 
types streamed down from different quarters of India towards 
Kusinara. It seemed that a dreadful battle for “Holy Bones” was 
unavoidable. Fortunately, at that critical moment, there stepped 
forward a wise Brahmana Dona (this is the only correct transliteration 
among all the Chinese translations concerned here) from Kusinara, 
who foresaw the would-be consequences and pursuaded all the 
parties concerned to lay down their arms and divide the relics into 
eight parts. I hey agreed with the proposal and he did the distri- 
bution. And all the chieftains and people went home cheerfully. 

The Mallas of Kusinara got the embers too (Pali : obtained by the 
Moris of Pipphalivana). 

XXXV. THE TEN STUPAS. 

D. xvi. 6. 27—28. 

When the Kings and people of different kingdoms got their own 
shares of the relics of the Blessed One, they built up Stupas in their 
respective cities. 

The following are the ten Stupas: 

1 . I he Stupa in Rajagaha built by King Ajatasattu. 

2. The Stupa in Vesfdi built by the Licchavis of Vesali. 

3. The Stupa in Kapila-vatthu built by the Sakyas of Kapila- 

vatthu. 

4. The Stupa in Allakappa built by the Bulis of Allakappa. 

5. 1 he Stupa in Ramagama built by the Kolis of Ramagama. 

6. I he Stupa in Vethadlpa built by a Brahmana of Vethadipa. 

7. The Stupa in Pava built by the Mallas of Pava. 

8. The Stupa in Kusinara built by the Mallas of Kusinara. 

9. The vessel-stupa built by the Brahmana Dona. 

10. The ember-stupa built by the Moris of Pipphalivana. 

The text of the Pali MAHA-PARINIBBaNA-SUTTA ends here. 

There is a Gatha uttered by the Theras of Ceylon just at the end 
of the text. 

Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 39. Sh. XVll-2. pp. 88a-88b gives us 
an account that beside the ten Stupas which have been mentioned in 
the Pali text, there were four tooth-stupas in different places : One 
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in the palace of Sakka, the Lord of Gods, one in Gandhara, one in 
Kalinga and one in the Naga palace at Amara. Later on, King Asoka 
built 84,000 Stupas all over India for the good of his people to pay 
homage to the remains of the Tathagata. 

IP. Sh. XII-10. p. 21b. L. 3-p. 22a. L,2. 

Besides the eight Stupas of the relics, there was one for the vessel, 
another for the cinders and still another for the embers. Therefore, 
it makes a total number of 1 1 Stupas. 

The translation gives a long description about how the first 
Buddhist Council was conducted and on what date the Blessed One 
took birth, died, renounced the world and obtained enlightenment. 

IIB. Sh. XII-9. P. 25a. L. 1 1— p. 25b. L. 3. 

The account of the first ten Stupas has no difference from what 
has been stated in the Pali text- But there is one more here, the 
11th Stupa which contains the hairs of the Blessed One and they 
were gathered when he was still alive. 

At the end of the translation, there is a Gatha describing the 
day and month on which the Buddha took his birth, died, entered 
into the Order and attained enlightenment. 

111N. Sh. XU-10, p. 47a. L. 7— p. 47b. L. 7. 

There are altogether 1 1 Stupas here in this translation. Besides 
the eight Stupas of relics, the 9th being the vessel, 10th the cinder 
and the last the ember. 

1 he date of the Blessed One’s renouncing the world, attaining 
enlightenment, taking birth £$id dying was on the 8th day of the 4th 
Moon. 

Then the translation goes on to relate how the Sutta Pitaka was 
recorded by the Bhikkhus ; the future life of the King of Kusinara and 
other minor descriptions. 

1VF. Sh. XU-10, p. 35a. L. 18 — 20. 

There were ten Stupas built by the Kings and people (for details 
see the beginning of this chapter). 

This translation finally sums up the above narrations from the 
beginning of the Blessed One’s desire for attaining Nirvana, till his 
death at Kusinara and the building up of Stupas in various centres in 
India. These form the real happenings of the Maha-parinibbana-Sutta. 

And later on Maha Kassapa, Ananda and others had their first 
Buddhist Council at Rajagaha. 
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Fa-Chow 



Ki-pin and Kashmir 


The identification of Ki*pin, a country mentioned in the Chinese 
records of the Han period, has been a matter of controversy for many 
years. Prof. Sylvain Levi was the first to suggest the identification of 
Ki-pin with Kashmir and to point out that there was no confusion in 
the Chinese records about the identity till 581 A. D. But since the 
T’ang period when a new transcription of the name of Kashmir as 
Kia-she-mi-lo came in use, the Chinese authors lost sight of the old 
identity and began to consider Ki-pin as another name of Kapisa 
(Levi — J. As. 1895, pp. 371 ff.). Prof. Chavannes with the help of 
other Chinese records endorsed the view of Prof. Levi (B. E. F. E. O., 
Ill, pp. 415, 417, 432, and 435). Since then the identification was 
accepted as conclusive but scholars not acquainted with the Chinese 
records reopened the discussion and summarily rejected the identi- 
fication, (Sten Konow — Kharosthi Inscriptions , Corpus, p. xxiii ; 
Cambridge History of India , l, p. 567 ; Tarn — Greeks in Bactria and 
India and H. C. Rai Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India — 
all editions since 1923 — 2nd edition, p. 274). Some of them have 
identified it with Kapisa and others more vaguely with Kapisa- 
Kasmira without any qualification. 1 As the identification of Ki-pin 

1 CJf . Kapson, Cambridge History of India , I, p. 567-“Ki-pin is a 
geographical term which is used in various senses by Chinese writers but which 
in this case would most naturally mean Kapil a (Kafiristan)”. Tarn — Greeks 
in Bactria and India — “the Chinese mixed up Kapisa and Kashmir in their 
Ki-pin”; Tarn would identify Ki-pin with Kopbone (Kabul). Sten Konow 
identifies Ki-pin of the Han period with Kapisa Cf. besides his Introduction 
to the Kharosthi Inscriptions (Corpus) his article — Notes on Indo-Scythian 
Chronology (d . of Indian History, XII, pp. 8-14). While commenting on Sten 
Konow’s views Pelliot says (J. As., 1934, n.) — “I take this opportunity of 
saying a word on another Chinese name discussed in the article of M. Sten 
Konow. In this article M. Sten Konow speaks of a country to be identified 
‘with Kapisa i. e. the country which the Chinese called Ki-pin*. Is it 
necessary to remind him once again that the identity of Ki-pin with Kapisa 
is not self-evident r* On the contrary it is certain that prior to 600 A. D., 
Ki-pin always stands for Kiismira arid not Kapisa in the translations of 
Buddhist texts whenever we have a parallel Sanskrit text. From the 7th 
century the old name Ki-pin was adopted by the Chinese to mean Kapisi 
but it is well-known that in this period the ancient denominations of the 
Man period and the periods of Six Dynasties were used topsy-turvey.” 
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is closely connected with the problem of the first £aka invasion of 
India, the identification has been mainly actuated by their views on 
the Saka invasion. The first country in India to be occupied by the 
Saka invaders was Ki-pin and as most of the scholars believe that the 
Sakas came by the North-Western route through Afganistan they are 
constrained to identify Ki-pin of the earlier period with Kapisa or 
Kafiristan against the positive evidence of early records against it. 

The Chinese accounts of Ki-pin, however, are so clear that they 
leave no room for confusion about the identity of Ki-pin and Kashmir 
so far -as the early period (till 581) is concerned. As this identification 
is of great importance for the history of the £aka period of Indian 
history, I propose to state the whole position again and collect such 
further information as had not been noticed before. 

The oldest reference to Ki-pin occurs in the Annals oj the Former 
Han Dynasty 2 where it is said : ‘‘The Great Yue-che went towards 
the west and made themselves masters of Ta-hia but the king of the 
Sai went southwards and made themselves masters of Ki-pin”. It is 
generally admitted that Ta-hia was the same as ancient Tokharestan 
and occupied the fertile valleys of the upper Oxus. It was formerly 
in the hands of Sai or Saka people but when the great Yue-ches 
ousted them from that land the Sakas went southwards and occupied 
Ki-pin. 

The same Annals of the Former Hans also contains a more detailed 
account of Ki-pin. It says: “ The capital of the kingdom of Ki-pin 
is the city of Siun-sien which is 12,200 li distant from Ch*ang-ngan. . . 

I he kingdom of Wu-ch’a li^ 2,250 li to the east. The kingdom of 
Nan-tou is nine days journey to the north-east. I he country joins 
the kingdom of the Great Yue-che on the north-west and Wu-yi-shan- 
li on the south-west”. 

About Wu-ch a the same account says that Nan-tou is to its west. 
Ki-pin is stated to be 330 li to the south-west of Non-tou. It further 
says that Wu-yi-shan-li joins Ki-pin on its east. The account contains 
the following description of the country : 

“The land of Ki-pin is flat and the climate mild and agreeable 
They cultivate the five grains, grapes and other fruits. They manure 
their gardens and fields. In the low and damp ground they grow rice. 
In winter they eat raw vegetables. The people are ingenious in 

2 For the English translation of the account Cf. Mirth -China and the 
Roman Orient , 
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carving, ornamenting, engraving and inlaying, in building palaces and 
mansions, weaving nets, ornamental perforation and embroidery and 
excell at cooking”. 

The Annals**bf the later Han dynasty 3 says — “From P’i-shan one 
goes south-west through Wu-hao, crosses the hanging bridge, passes 
through the kingdom of Ki-pin and at the end of 60 days’ march 
reaches Wu-yi-shan-li”. In another connection it says — “K’iu-tsio- 
K'io attacked Ngan-si, conquered Kao-fu v , defeated P*u-ta and Ki-pin 
and subjugated their territories”. 

The next Chinese text to mention Ki-pin is Wei-lio 4 . It was com- 
posed by Yu-Huan in the Wei period between 220 and 265 A. D. 
The text is now lost but long quotations from it are preserved in the 
History of the Three Kingdoms ( San kuo che). The text gives a 
description of the different routes leading from the frontier of China 
to the west. Of these routes the southern one after passing through 
different countries among which Yu-t’ien (Khotan) is mentioned, 
traversed the Ts’ong-ling (the Pamirs) and over the hien-tu or hanging 
passages reached the country of the Great Yue-che. Among the 
dependencies of the Great Yue-che the text mentions Ki-pin. Ta-hia 
(Tokharestan) and Kao-fu (Kabul valley). 

This account of Ki-pin is faithfully reproduced in all later Dynastic 
Histories. In the Annals oj the Northern Wei dynasty reference is 
made to an embassy sent to Ki-pin in 452 A.D. The same text also 
says that Ki-pin is to the south west of Po-lu at about 14,200 li from 
the capital of the Northern Wei. The country is surrounded on its 
four sides by mountain ranges and has a ^ength of 800 li from west to 
east and 300 li from north to south. The capital is called Shen-kien. 

From the dynastic histories therefore we get the following indica- 
tions on the location of Ki-pin : 

i. Ki-pin was to the south-east of the kingdom of the great 
Yue-ches. The kingdom of Wu-ch*a also called Wu-sha or 
Wu-hao was 2,250 li to north-east, the kingdom of Nan-tou 
was at 9 days’ journey to the north-east and Wu-yi-«han-li 
was to its south-west. 

ii. The valley of Ki-pin was surrounded by hill ranges on four 
sides; it was aflat country having a length of 800 li from 
east to west and breadth of 300 li from north to south. 

li Chavaunes— T’ ouji g-Fao, 1907, pp. 191-192. 

4 Chavannes— T'oung-Pao, 1905, p. 538. 
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iii. The capital of Ki-pin was the city of Sun-sien or ‘Shen-kien 
both of which meant, “beautiful, good-looking*’. 

All these informations go back to the end of the Former Han 
period (202 B.C.-8 A.D.) and the Later Han period (25-220A.D.). 
During the first period, the Great Yue-ches were in possession of 
Ta-hia or Tokharestan comprising the upper valley of the Oxus. 
Even in the later Han period when they extended their territories up 
to north-western India after the conquest of kingdoms in Afganistan, 
the ancient kingdom of Ta-hia continued to be considered as the 
proper kingdom of the Great Yue-ches. In fact, after their first 
conquest of India they began to govern India through a Viceroy. So 
the location of Ki-pin in these texts has to be studied with reference 
to la-hia. Ki-pin, if identified with Kashmir, would be exactly 
towards the south-east of the upper valley of the Oxus. 

To the north-west of Ki-pin at a distance of about 2,250 li the 
Han annals place the kingdom of Wu-sha, Wu-ch’a or Wu-hao. 
Wu-sha was probably the correct form of the name. The distance 
is indicated in the Annals of the Later Han dynasty “60 days' 
Journey" up to Wu-yi-shan-li which was to the south-west of Ki-pin. 
Ihe same Annals further says that Ki-pin was accessible from this 
region only by hanging bridges (hien-tu). Wu-sha has been identified 
with the kingdom of Tash-kurghan. 

The kingdom of Nan-tou which was at a journey of 9 days to the 
north-east of Ki-pin is the country of Darada in the upper valley of 
the Indus. The ancient pronunciation of Nan-tou would correspond • 
to something like Dar-dV This is the country which later Chinese 
writers from the time of Fa-hien mention as To-Ii or To-li-lo (Darada, 
Darel). 

Wu-yi-shan-li which is placed to the south-west of Ki-pin is identi- 
fied with Kandahar. Hirth was the first to show that the name is a 
transcription of Alexandria founded by Alexander in Afganistan. 
Wu-yi-shan-li of the Han Annals would best correspond, according 
to these scholars, to Kandahar. The kingdom of Kashmir probably 
included Gandhara just before the Yue-che conquest and extended 
in the south-west up to Kandahar. 

The area of the valley of Ki-pin as given in these texts is also to 
be noted. It was surrounded by hills on all sides. The length from 
east to west is given as about 800 li which would be a little over 200 
miles and the breadth, from north to south about 300 li which would 
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be a little less than 100 miles. This seems to agree roughly with 
actual area of Kashmir. 5 6 

The capital is called Sun-sien or Shen-kien both of which mean 
something like “beautiful or good looking’ • Such a name may be 
very well restored as Srinagara. In fact the Rajataranginl (I, verse 104) 
would have us believe that the city of Sri-nagara was founded by king 
Asoka. 0 

I hese indications almost clearly show that the Ki-pin of the 
Annals of the Former and Later Han dynasties cannot be anything 
but Kashmir. Its external boundaries might have been varying but 
they never included Kapisa. Kao-fu of the Flan Annals seem to have 
included the ancient Kapisa. 1 he four kingdoms which are mentioned 
in connection with the Yue-che conquest are 1 a hia ( Tokharestan), 
Kao-fu (KabuFKapisa region), Ki-pin (Kasmlra-Gandhara) and T’ien- 
chu i. e. India proper. I he boundaries of Ki-pin discussed above do 
not agree with those of Kafiristan. We have also seen that the 
Annals of the Later Han dynasty while mentioning the conquests of 
Kuzulo Kadphises says ♦ “he attacked Ngan-si, conquered Kao-fu, 
defeated P’u-ta and Ki-pin and subjugated their territories*’. The 
direction of the campaign was evidently from west to east. Ngan-si is 
Parthia, Kao-fu — the Kabul region, P’u-ta — Paktha or Paktues of the 
Greek writers corresponding to the territory of the Pathan tribes and 
Ki-pin — Kasmlra-Gandhara. If Ki-pin is identified with Kapisa then 
it will have to be admitted that the conquest of Kuzulo Kadphises 
t was confined to Afganistan and never extended to India proper. 

A host of other documents belonging ^;o the post-Han period 
clearly speak of the identity of Ki-pin and Kashmir. These docu- 
ments are of three kinds : (1). Biographical accounts of some 

Chinese monks who had come to India; (2). Geographical and 
historical texts in Chinese and (3). Translations of Buddhist texts in 
Chinese. 

5 This would give for Ki-pin of the Han period a circuit of *2200 li. This 
was the area of the valley alone. Jliuan-tsang (On Y uan-Chwany , 1, p. 24) 
gives for Kapisa an area of 4000 li and for Kashmir 7000 li. 

6 The Chinese name of the capital occurs in three different forms. The 
first two forms — Sun-sien and Shen-kien — mean ‘‘beautiful, good-lookiug” and 
seem to be translations of a name like SrI-nagai a. The last form given in the 
records of the T’ang period is Siu-sien. All these may also be imperfect 
transcriptions of the name Srinagara, 
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(I ). Biographical accounts of Chinese monks who came to India — 

(a) Che-mong 7 * — The Bhiksu Che-mong came to India in 404 
A. D. His original account of India is lost but a short 
summary is available from the Chinese sources. It runs as 
follows : “From Yu-t’ien (Khotan) he went south-west over 
a distance of 2000 li. When the ascent of the Ts'ong-ling 
(the Pamirs) was begun, nine of his companions went back. 
Che-mong with the rest went forward^ over a distance of 
7500 li and arrived at the kingdom of Po-luen (Bolor). Then 

his Indian companion I ao-seng died Then gathering all 

their energy they advanced. Che-mong himself and four of 
his remaining companions then crossed the Indus ( Sin-t’ou ) 
and reached the kingdom of Ki-pin 

(b) Fa-yong 9 — The monk Fa-yong came to India in 420 A. D. 
His route to India is described as follows : “He passed 
through different countries such as K’ieu-tse (Kucl) and 
Sha-lei (Kashgar). They ascended the Ts’ong-ling moun- 
tains and crossed the Snow Mountains. Vapour which 
blinds the eyes is very thick there, the glacier rises up to ten 
thousand li. Down below was a large river of which the 
current was quick as a shooting arrow. From the sides of 
the two mountains (on either side of the river) on the east 
and the west a rope was fixed which held a bridge. Ten 
men could pass together over it.... . Going for three days 
after crossing th^ bridge) Fa-yong crossed still another snow 

mountain and going further reached the kingdom of 

Ki-pin. He worshipped there the bowl of Buddha, stayed 
there more than a year and learnt the language and the 
writing of India . • Then again going Westwards he reached 
the river Sin-t’ou-na-t'i... crossed the river , went Westwards 
and entered the kingdom of the Yue-chc . He Worshipped 
the (Jsnisa of Buddha there. 

(c) Song-yun 9 — Song-yun came to India in 520 A. D. His 

7 Chavannes — B. E F. E. O, 1903, p. 432. 

K B.E.F.E O., 1903, p. 43/5. 

9 Ibid p. 41 r, ; p. 417, n. 8. Chavannes has summarised Song-yun’s 
itinerary in this area as follows : “After visiting Mong-kie-li (Manglaor), 
capital of Udyana, Song-yun and his companions went after 8 days’ march to a 
place in the south-west where stood the stupa commemorating the gift of his 
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account runs thus : ‘‘From Mong-kie-li (Manglaur, capital 
of Ud^iyana) he went south-eastwards for eight days and 
reached the place where the Bodhisattva had offered his 
body to a tigress (Mahaban). Song-yun learnt that the king 
of Gandhara was then fighting with the king of Ki-pin on 
the Indus. He therefore crossed the Indus to see him. 
After five days journey he came to Tak§asila (Taxila), then 
he recrossed the Indus, visited Fo-sha-fu (Shahbazgarhi), 
and the mount T*an-to (Visvantara), then went to Puskala- 
vati, crossed the Kabul river and reached Purusapura 
(Peshawar). 10 

2. Geographical and historical texts in Chinese — 

(a) A famous geographical text in Chinese called Shui~king , 
compiled in the later Han period speaks about the course 
of various rivers including that of the Indus. In chapter 1 
while speaking of the course of the Indus it says : ‘‘The 
river flows south-wards by the north of Ki-pin’*. A 
commentary "of the same text, the Shui king chu 11 was 

body to a tigress by the Bodhisattva. This stupa, as we have said, is to be 
searched for in the region of Mahaban; Song-yun learnt that the king of 
Gandhara was fighting on the western frontiers of Ki-pin (Kashmir). He 
therefore crossed the Indus and went to see him. When he left the latter, he 
went westwards and after five days* inarch reached Taksasila. He then 
recrossed the Indus and visited Fo-sha-fu (Shabazgarhi) and the T’an-t’o 
mountain connected with the legend of Vi^vanta^i. From there he went to 
the stupa where the Bodhisattva gave his eyes (Puskaravati), crossed the 
Kabul-rud and at last reached Peshawar’’. 

10 Two more Chinese travellers came to Ki-pin (Kashmir) in this period. 
Their biographies are preserved in the C$.u san tsang ki tsi (chap. 15) and 
Leang hao seng chuan. The first Che-yen came to Ki-pin in 427 A. 1). 
He put up in the monastery ol Mo-t’ion- to-lo (Madhynntara) and learnt 
dhyana from Buddhabhadra. Che-yen died in Ki-pin. The other traveller was 
Hui-hien who came to Ki-pin between 457 and 464 and learnt dhyana from a 
teacher named Dharma. Ki-pin in both the accounts stands for Kashmir 
which had become famous for dhyana traditions in this period. 

11 The Shui~king and its commentary have not yet been translated into 
any European language. Pelliot and Chavannes have made extensive use of 
the text : Cf. B. E. F. E. O. 1903, pp. 248ff. and T f oung-Pao. 1905 pp. 563ff. 

1 am now engaged in preparing an English translation of the first chapter of 
the text in collaboration with my friend Mr. Hsiao-ling Wu. The first chapter 
alone contains much information on India and Central Asia. It contains 
quotations from a number of ancient accounts which are now lost. 
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compiled by Li Tao-yuan towards the end of the 5th 
century. It quotes from various works compiled before its 
time but now lost. Two of these works the She-she-si-yu-ki 
and the Kuang-che by Ko-yi-kong speak of the location of 
Ki-pin and the course of the Indus. The former says: 
“ The river Sindhu after passing through Ki-pin , Kien-yue 
(Gandhara), Mo-ho-la ( ?) and other countries enters the 
southern sea.” The latter says : “The river flows by the 
north of the Nan-tou (Darada?) country . . 340 li to its 
south-west is the country of Ki-pin.’* . 12 

(b) Hui-yuan in his Fan yi ming yi tsi, a work of the 12th 
century says that Ki-pin is an altered pronunciation of the 
name of Kia-she-mi-lo (Kasmira). This note is reproduced 
from the Si-yu-fyi of Hiuan-tsang which both Julien and 
Beal have dropped through mistake in their translations of 
the latter work. 13 

(c) The Fo-tsu-t’ong-kif a Buddhist Encyclopaedic compilation 
of the 1 3th century reproduces in Chap. XXXII an old map 
to illustrate the route followed by Hiuan-tsang in course of 
his journey. 1 he map includes the geographical data not 
only of the time of Hiuan-tsang but also of the earlier 
period. To the south of the Ts’ong-ling (Pamirs and 
Hindukush) it locates almost in the same latitude from east 
to west the following countries : Fan-yen-na (Bamiyan), Kia- 
pi-she (Kapisa-Ka%-istan), Lan-po (Lampaka), Kien-t*o-lo 
(Gandhara), Ki-pin, Ho-sho-lo ( ? mistake for Ho-lo-sho — 
Rajapura), Sho-lan-to (Jalandhara) and Kiu-lo-to (Kuluta). 
In his comment the author notes that Ki-pin is the old name 
of Kia-she-mi-lo (Kasmlra) and that it is to the south-east 
of Wu-la-she (Urasa). 14 

3. Translations of Buddhist texts in Chinese — 

Sanghabhadra in his Chinese translation of the Samanta-pasadika 

12 The she-she si-yu-ki referred to seems to have been the Si-yu-ki or 
Record of Western India which had been composed by She Tao-ngan (313-385 
A. D.) but was lost later on. The first Chines© travellers to India including 
Fa-hien must have been guided by the account of Tao-ngan. 

13 Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. Ill, p. 340. 

14 Fo-tsu-t } ong-ki, Chinese text-Shangahai edition, xxxv, 9, chap. 32, pp. 
36-37* 
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always renders the name Kasmlra of the original as Ki-pin. Sangha- 
bhadra translated the texts in 489 A. D. 15 

The Chinese translation of the Milindapanha belongs to the Tsin 
period (317-420 A. D.). In this translation too Kaimlra of the original 
text is always rendered as Ki-pin . 16 

The Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu was translated for the first 
time into Chinese by Paramartha of Ujjayini in the second half of the 
6th century A. D. The second translation of the same text was made 
by Hiuan-tsang towards the middle of the 7th century. Paramartha 
always renders Kasmtra of the original text as Ki-pin but Hiuan-tsang 
as Kia-she-mi-lo. 1 1 

4. The Biography of Kumarajiva 18 — The famous Buddhist monk 
Kumarajiva was born in Kucha in Central Asia. His father was an 
Indian and mother a Kuchean princess. He went to China towards 
the end of the 4th century and worked there till his death in 413 A. D. 
His biography in the Chinese Buddhist collections tells us that when 
he was a boy, his mother took him to Ki-pin for his education. 

15 The text corresponds to Pali Samantapdsadikd. Wherever the 
Samantapdsadikd mentions Kii^mira, the Chinese text gives Ki-pin. The 
Nidanakatha mentions Katoira in connection with the journey of Majjhantika. 
The Chinese text, mentions Ki-pin, Cf. Taisho, 1462, p. 685 (b), 1. 19. It may 
be noted in this connection that the Dipavamsa and Makavamsa refer to the 
various missions sent out to convert different countries. Madhyandina 
(Madhyantika or Majjhantika) was sent to Kasmira. He was the first to 
convert the country to Buddhism. The story of Madhyantika occurs in the 
A&okdvaddna. There are two Chinese translations of this Avadana, one the 
A-yu-wang-chuan which was translated by Fa-kin about 300 A. I). and the 
other, the A-ya-wang-king which was translated in 516 A. J). In regard to 
Buddha’s prophecy on Madhyantika’s journey to Kashmir, tho first translation 
says: “They went to the kingdom of Kf-'pin. When they arrived in Ki-pin 
Buddha told Ananda— ‘One hundred years after me a Bhiksu named Mo-t’ien-ti 
(Madhyantika) will establish the law of Buddha in tho kingdom of Ki-pin”. 
The other translation says : “Ananda, do you see these mountains and wooded 
country. One hundred years after my Nirvana there will be a Bhiksu named 
Madhyantika in the kingdom of Ki-pin”. — Przyluski, La legende de 
'Empereur A6oka } p. 311 and p. 340. 

16 See Demieville— B. E. F. E. O. 1924, pp. 79, 169— where the Pali and 
corresponding Chinese texts are compared. 

17 Comparison of the relevant passages of the original text of the 
Abhidharmakoia with the translations of Paramartha and Hiuan-tsang was 
instituted by L6vi: J. As. 1895, p. 384; 

18 Bagchi, Le Canon Eouddhique en Chine } I, for the biography of 
Kumarajiva see pp. 178ff , 
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While coming to Ki-pin they crossed the Tsong-ling mountains and 
further on crossed the river Sin-t’ou (Sindhu) in order to reach the 
country. Their route was from the west to tlie east 

The texts discussed above are clear enough and need no comment. 
Che-mong, Fa-yong, Kumarajiva, all coming either from the west or 
from the Bolor side cross the Indus in order to reach Ki-pin. A west- 
ward march from Ki-pin brings Fa-yong to the capital of the Yue-ches 
i. e. the capital of Gandhara, Purusapura, in order to worship the 
U§ni?a bone of Buddha. From Song-yun’s statement also it is clear 
that the dominions of Ki-pin were confined to the eastern bank of the 
Indus. The king of Gandhara was fighting with the king of Ki-pin 
in the latter’s territories. Song-yun in order to reach the headquarters 
of the king of Gandhara evidently took the following route from 
Manglaur. He went south-east along the valley of the Swat river, 
after eight days march reached Mahaban, crossed the Indus and met 
the king. He recrossed the Indus at Taxila and then directed his 
steps towards Puru§apura. 

The Shui’k ing t its commentary and all the sources from which the 
latter quotes, give a clear idea of the upper course of the Indus and 
the location of Ki-pin. Near about the source in the Darada country 
the Indus flows by the north of Ki-pin and then through the territories 
of Ki-pin and of Gandhara flows southwards to the sea. 

Ki-pin in all these cases could not have been anything but 
Kashmir. The Buddhist sources such as the Fan-yi-ming-yi-tsi, the 
Fo-stu-t’ong-Jti and the translations of Buddhist texts mentioned 
above, all speak of the identity of the two names Ki-pin and Kasmira. 
The ancient pronunciation of the name Ki-pin also confirms the 
identification. In the pronunciation of the Han period Ki was 
prounced Ka followed by someiconsonant which might have been an 
s. Pin was pronounced almost certainly pir or u?ir. Thus Ki-pin 
seems to have stood for Ka (s)-pir or Ka(s)-wir. This form of the 
name is also found in the old Greek accounts in which Kashmir is 
mentioned either as Caspiri or Kaspeira . 19 Ki-pin was thus a correct 
phonetic transcription of the old name of Kashmir. 

19 This was already suggested by Levi (J. As. 1895, pp. 373-37) and 
Chavannea T’oung-Pao, 1895, p. 538, n. 4) . Chavannes says : “The characters 
Ki-pin are the very transcription of the name which Ptolemy has transmitted 
to us under the form Kasparia and which was heard by the Chinese as Kaspir. 
From the Han period to the Northern Wei period the name Ki-pin is used only 
and always for Kashmir.** 
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In the 4th and 5th centuries Ki-pin (Kasmlra) was famous in the 
Buddhist countries of Central Asia as a great centre of Sanskrit 
culture. This was the reason for which Kumarajlva’s mother brought 
her son to Ki-pin (Kasmlra) for a perfect education in the Sanskrit 
lore in the third quarter of the 4th century. Kumarajlva while in 
China seems to have attracted many Buddhist scholars of Ki-pin 
(Kasmlra) and between 381 and 442 A. D. it was the Buddhist 
scholars of Ki-pin (Kasmlra) who played the most important part in 
the translation of the Buddhist texts into Chinese. The names of some 
of the most eminent of them who went from Ki-pin (Kasmlra) were : 
Sanghabhuti, Dharmayasas, Punyatrata, Buddhayasas, Gautama 
Sanghadeva, Vimalaksa, Buddhajiva, Gunavarman and Dharma- 
mitra. 20 They all are mentioned in the Chinese texts a9 natives of 
Ki-pin. It is also said that some of them were personally acquainted 
with Kumarjiva during the latter's stay in Ki-pin and that they went 
to China at the latter's request. Besides, all of them belonged to the 
Sarvastivada school of Buddhism of which Kashmir was the only 
great centre in those days. 

From the beginning of the 7th century the Chinese official records 
begin to distinguish Ki-pin from Kashmir and locate it in Afganistan. 
The reason of this confusion is not quite clear. It seems that the 
name of Kashmir began to be transliterated more faithfully as Kia- 
she-mi-lo. Hiuan-tsang also gives this transliteration but he was evi- 
dently following an established custom. The pronunciation of 
Chinese characters had also considerably changed since early times 
and it was impossible to recognise Ka'mlr in Ki-pin in the 7th 
century. It was therefore thrust upon the name of Kapisa (Kia-pi- 
she), a country which had then attained political ascendency. From 
the account of Hiuan-tsang we know that all kingdoms from Bamiyan 
up to Gandhara were dependencies of Kapisa in this period. 

This confusion is exhibited for the first time in the Annals of the 
Sui-dyna&ty (581-617 A.D.) in which it is said that Ki-pin is the 
country of Ts'ao. 21 The country of Ts'ao is the same as Ts'ao-kiu- 
ch‘a of Hiuan-tsang, Jaguda of the Sanskrit texts and Ghazni of 
modern times. 32 In the Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary called Fan-yu- 


20 Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, I, pp. 160, 174, 176, 200, 335, 338, 363, 
370 and 388. 

21 L6vi J. As. 1895, p. 375. 

22 Ts'ao-ku-ch’a is a faithful phonetic transcription of the name Jaguda 
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tsa-ming which was compiled by Li-yen in the 8th century there 
is a small geographical section in which both Ki-pin and Kasmira 
are mentioned side by side. The Sanskrit name of Ki-pin is given 
as Karpisaya which is evidently a mistake for Kapisaya or Kapisa. 
Kasmira is Kia-she-mi-lo. 23 

The Annals of the T’ang dynasty mentions Ki-pin and Kasmira 
as two distinct countries. 24 The name of Kasmira is transcribed 
either as Kua-she-mi or a9 Kia-she-mi-lo. Ki-pin sent envoys with 
presents to the T’ang court several times between 619 and 758 A.D. 
In 750 a Chinese envoy named Wu-k’ong was sent to Ki-pin to escort 
the ambassador of the latter country. Wu k’ong says *. “Gandhara 
is the eastern capital of Ki-pin. The king passes the winter there 
and in the summer he resides in Ki-pin. The respective climates 
of these two places prove good for his health. ’ Hiuan-tsang also 
refers to the custom a century earlier while he says : “The kings 
of different kingdoms of India come to Kia-pi-she in the summer ; in 
the spring and the autumn they come to the country of Gandhara. ’ ,2r> 
These kings were evidently the kings of the countries that were 
dependencies of Kapisa in this period. 

It is therefore quite clear that Ki-pin mentioned in the Annals 
of the two Han dynasties and those of other dynasties up to the 
advent of the Sui in 581 and other contemporary records was identical 
with Kasmira. Ki-pin of the Sui and T'ang periods (581-907) is 
identical with Kia-pi-she i. e. Kapisa. 

P • C. Bagchi 


mentioned in the Sanskrit sources. Jagudo corresponded to the region of 
Kandahar. — Watters-On Yuan-chwariQ , ]J, p. 347 and Levi — J. 1915, pp. 83 
if. 

23. Bagchi — Deux Lexiques Sanshrit-Chinois, II, p. 347. 

24 Chavannes — Les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, p. 130-132, 166-168. 

25 Levi and Chavannes— J. As. 1896., p. 161. 



A lost commentary on the Nyayamukha 

The Nyayamukha is considered to be one of the authoritative 
treatises On Logic composed by Dinnaga. Though it is lost in its 
original Sanskrit, it is, however available in Chinese of Hiuan-tsang 
and Yi-tsing. Prof. G. Tucci has studied and translated it into 
English (M. Walleser, Jahrbuch , 1930). No commentary upon it is 
known to have existed till now either from the Chinese or Tibetan 
sources. Prof. Tucci only notices a Chinese commentary by Shen- 
tai, a disciple of Hiuan-tsang. It has now been found that there 
had been a commentary on the Nyayamukha written by one of the 
followers of Dinnaga. The Pramanavartikaortti of Manorathanandin 
and the Jippanl of Vibhuticandra make frequent references to it. 

According to the Vrtti, Dharmakirti attacks some co-religionists 
who are identified in the Tippani with the author of the Tlka on 
Nyayamukha and others, when he says in the verse : 
qfWwWT-(lV. 27). Similarly in the verse : ^ (IV, 

76) Dharmakirti refers to the same Tikakara (p. 440, n. 3). The Vrtti 
means in all probability the same author by acaryiya in the passage : 

etc. (p. 438). Again in the verse iv, 122 Dharmakirti, 
according to Vibhuticandra, criticises the opinions of the Nyayamukha- 
(ikakara who is stated to have remarked that in the example : 

Hfuft the reason becomes asadharana , exclusive. We do not 

know who is meant by acaryiya in the above passage until we turn 
to the Vrtti ad 11, 1 41 where the dcaryiyas and Sankarasvamin, etc. 
are placed in a juxtaposition (p. 159). It is well known that Sankara- 
svamin, is one of the direct disciples of Dinnaga and the 
author of Nyayapravesa . 

If we take into account the contexts where the above references 
are made, none can entertain any doubt as to the validity of Vibhuti- 
candra and Manorathanandin’s statements. The first of the above 
passages refers to the opinion of the Tikakara, etc. regarding the 
pafoavacana which is not accepted as member of a syllogism by 
Dinnaga (Cf. JORMj XI, my paper on Manimekhalai p. 120). On 
the objection made by the Naiyayikas to Dirinagas theory/ the Tika- 
kara proposed a reply which Dharmakirti calls a pseudo reply and 
inapt (pariharaoidambana) . The second reference is made in 
connection with the necessity of the term svayam in Dirinaga’s 
definition of thesis. The third as stated above refers to the opinion of 
the Tikakara on the example *. All these references 
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occur in the course of discussion of topics bearing upon the parartha- 
numana which is the main subject of the Nyayamukha. Only in the 
last place the passage relates to Acarviya’s view of fcafpana in the 
definition of perception which is not directly connected with pararth - 
anumana. Dinnaga, however, has not excluded in his treatise a 
discussion on perception, pratyal^am kalpanapodham (NM. XV). 

It is interesting to note that according to 5ankarasvamin, knowledge 
arising from the object-sense-contact which is devoid of kalpana , 
is comparable to that of a child and which Kumarila calls alocana 
with same comparison. Kumarila further says, that knowledge has 
as its object neither samanya > nor visesa , which some others (Vedant- 
ins according Parthasarthimisra) call mahasamanya . All these re- 
ferences put together would definitely prove the existence of a Tika 
on the Nyayamukha by Sarikarasvamin. 

This Sankarasvamin is to be distinguished from his namesake who 
has been frequently criticised by Kamalasila in his Panjika. However 
probably our author is meant when the Panjika says : Sankorasvami- 
prabhrtayo vistarena dosam uktavantah (p. 367). So far we had no 
knowledge of such a treatise of Sarikarasvamin the existence of which 
it has been now possible to prove. It is most regrettable that this 
Tika has been deprived of even the privilege of other treatises which 
though lost in their original garb are available either in Tibetan or 
Chinese translations. 

The Panjika cites two passages from the Vrtti portion of Nyaya- 
mukha on pp. 372 and 411, of which only the first citation has been 
noticed by Prof. Tucci. The second passage (p. 411) which corres- 
ponds to the Nyayamukhavrtti ad,, I runs as follows : 

Note Dhjirmakirti*s comment on this passage 
in his Vartika, IV. The Panjika again mentions twice on pp. 312 
and 339 a treatise called Hetumukha and also cites a small line : 

I While men- 
tioning it a second time (p. 41 1) the Panjika fathers its authorship 
on the Laksanakara which title has been several times applied to 
Dinnaga by Kamalaiila and Santaraksita (vide e.g, pp. 368 and 372, 
the author of Pramanasamuccaya), We do not know till now any 
work of this name from the existing Chinese and Tibetan collections. 
Are we to take for granted that it is one of the works of Dinnaga 
and other Acaryas that have passed into oblivion ? 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri 
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A DICTIONARY OF MO-SO HIEROGLYPHICS compiled by 
Li Lin-ts'an, Memoire of National Central Museum, Series B, No. 2, 
Szechwan, 1944. XXIV + 208 Pages. 

It is mostly agreed that the days of Terrien de Lacouperie, Laufer 
and Bacot in the Moso studies have been entirely superseded since 
Rock’s writings appeared. It is now safe to say that the day of Rock 
may also very soon be passed after this Dictionary has been published. 
Bacot gives in his Lea Mo-So not more than three hundred seventy 
hieroglyphics and nothing has been done to analyze or interpret their 
structures at all. Rock's dictionary is, so far as the reviewer knows, 
but announced and has not been accomplished yet. From the other 
works written by him, we can easily see that he is apparently not 
familiar with Chinese etymology and the like, so that we can hardly 
hope to have satisfactory explanations in his coming dictionary. In 
collecting his hieroglyphics so numerous and elucidating each of the 
hieroglyphics in such detail, Mr. Li, the author of this Dictionary, 
has shown his ability in surpassing his predecessors in quality as well 
as in quantity. 

These superiorities being so apparent, it is needless to say that 
the aim of this review will be confined to some criticisms, although 
they might be of minor importance. First, in some cases the classi- 
fication, is rather complicated. At the first glance, the eighteen 
categories established by the author, seem very definite and some- 
what like Champollion’s classification for the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics; but as soon as we examine ip detail, we find that they are 
entirely not so intelligible. Moso hieroglyphics are sometimes got 
into shape from two elements, one is its signific, and the other its 
phonetic, just as the ‘phonetic compounds’ (in Wieger and Karlgren's 
terminology) in Chinese. In classifying them we cannot do better 
than follow the Chinese lexicographies which place the ‘phonetic 
compounds’, as a rule, under what are their signifies. Now the 
author arranges the hieroglyphics nos. 338 c]x\ 466 tin] and 467 tuij 
under the category III which has, as the Prefatory Note says, some- 
thing to do with human natures, relations and movements. As the 
author has already mentioned that 338 means ‘foundation’, 466 ‘to 
make tea* and 467 ‘to fix up the cooking pan' and that those three 
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human figures in the upper part are really nothing but their phonetics 
we wonder why he did not include 338 in the category II (about 
geographical phases), 466 in IX (relating to eating and drinking) 
and 467 in VIII (about objects made and used by human beings) 
respectively. Similar things such as no. 69 1 kwa]gg lu | ‘middle’ 
belonging to category V (about birds), 941 ndz A H ’to sing* to VII 
(about plants), 1100 ngo^ ‘to divide* to VIII, 1 420 ta]ko I ‘to respond* 
to X (about clothes and decorative pieces), etc. are too many to be 
exhaustively enumerated. Besides, the treatment of those of which 
two or more elements are pure phonetics, somewhat like the so- called 
‘false-borrowing’ in Chinese, seems to be not careful. He classes no. 
218h UI 4h UI ] ‘charcoal* (combination of 612 h UI -1 ‘teeth* and 214 h m ] 
‘lake ) into category II, 1118 mo] k‘ u H ‘to eat the food’ (combination 
of 1116 moj ‘winnowing-shovel’ and 674 k Cu M ‘foot’) into VIII, etc. 
simply because a certain element of those phonetics belongs to the 
category in question. It is impossible to find what is the author’s 
standard here, as the former follows the second phonetic while the 
latter, the first phonetic. It will be observed from the above that 
the author is used to lump these inconsequent things together. On 
the other hand, those things, which are really related to each other, 
are contrarily separated by the author. As we have duplicate in the 
meaning ‘to make tea*, but one belongs to category II (no. 205 t.** 1 ] 
and the other to III (no. 466). Similarly we have four scripts in the 
meaning ‘difficult’, but the first belongs to category 111 (no- 401 ndz A J) 
and the rest belong to IX (no. 1270, 1280 and 1282 ndz A j). It is true 
that the Moso hieroglyphics contain at least four different kinds in 
their nature, e. g. I. pictographies, 2, ideographics, 3. ideo- 
phonetics and 4 pure phonetics, yet we are still able to call them, 
as a whole, ideographics (of course, the term ideographic used here 
is in its broader sense), because the latter two are so irregular and 
have not developed into systematic or alphabetic writings. Judging 
from these we are inclined to say that the classification of the 
dictionary will suit their nature at least equally well, if not better, 
when we take their semantic grouping as a criterion. 

Secondly, clearer and more accurate explanations are still required 
with respect to certain hieroglyphics. For the explanations not quite 
clear in the dictionary, we wish to take two illustrations. Under no. 632 
nw 4 heart’, the author tells us only ‘drawing the shape of heart’ 
and 640 tsurl ‘lungs’ only ‘drawing the heart concealed by the lungsb 
To us it seems that some words would be added for the purpose of 
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making them clear. With 632, we suggest that ‘the two sides are 
the shape of lungs ‘whereas with 640’ the two elements heart and 
lungs are quite the same as the former, but different in their sizes. In 
the former, the heart is larger than the lungs and in the latter, just 
the reverse occurs'. It was known to the author that there are some 
defects in their pictorial representations. I he creators of these 
hieroglyphics, however, sometimes cannot help adding or changing 
something to facilitate their expressions, if no particular feature of 
the objects, to which they are drawing, can be caught. Lexico- 
graphers, sometimes have to treat them more explicitly. Also three 
hieroglyphics may be taken for example of inaccurate explanations. 
With no. 480 3H p‘u] ‘to ‘*ow the five grains' he says thus ‘taking the 
wheat to indicate the sound of five grains*. With 1303 s LU 1 bu 4 
p‘u4 t§‘ A r] ‘ancestors* he says thus ‘the (generation) transcribes the last 
syllable*. Especially with the lower part of no. 485 m*J go 4 ‘to 
pray the god respectfully*, he just says: ‘to make bow to indicate its 
meaning* and again ‘to carry things on the back, used here as 
phonetic'. These reveal the fact that the author does not pay much 
attention to discriminating whether the elements are signifies or 
phonetics, though in some cases, here and there, they have been 
noticed. It goes without saying that the last one is a phonetic while 
the other two, e. g. the ‘wheat* in 480 and the ‘generation* in 1303, 
are really signifies. In order to examine their nature more accurately, 
an improvement in the quoted explanations seems to be needed. 

Thirdly, the Moso priests are accustomed to use the hieroglyphics 
as phonetic symbols, with which the Chinese method of borrowing is 
more intimate. A picture of horse might be ‘powerful'. A figure of 
meat probably be ‘yellow*. One will not understand what those 
hieroglyphics mean, if one is not acquainted with the rule- While a 
great deal of very useful examples in these borrowings have been 
recorded by the author, they are still not sufficient. For instance, 
under no. 1217 le4 dzij ‘ladder’ we may note that the two syllables 
sometimes used for ‘trousers' F 4 and ‘clothes' dzi 4 respectively and 
under 1482 ty -t ‘to beat’ that ‘sometimes used for gradation*. Even for 
those of which the borrowings have already been mentioned, there is 
room for additional illustrations. Thus, we have not found the mean- 
ing ‘to revolve’ under no. 1038 koj ‘ginger' and *place' under 1039 ku~l 
‘garlic*. It is more interesting to observe that phonetic interchanges 
between the original pronunciations and their borrowing uses are more 
free than those of Chinese borrowings. We have seen in this 
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Dictionary that a certain middle tone can be used sometimes as high 
and sometimes as low (see nos. 166, 1357 and 1473), even the surd 
initial as sonant (no. 751) or the front vowel as back (no. 872). Yet 
we still have the sonant initial using as aspirated surd (no. 1535 
‘one* as ‘demonstrative that ) or the aspirated initial as unaspira- 

ted (no. 1287 tswa~l ‘rice’ as tswaj ‘married man’). It would be 
more satisfactory, if the author could treat them in more detail. 

In addition to the above, the dating of another script of Moso, the 
syllabics, proposed by the author, seems to have plenty of room for 
doubt. The author, however, is of the same opinion as Mr. Fang 
Kuo-yu, in claiming that the syllabics were derived from the hierogly- 
phics and gives three reasons for determining the problem. It is true 
that his theories, as a result of his long investigations, cannot be ques- 
tioned by us, who have had not the chance of working in the field. 
But there are many serious difficulties in his observations, hirst, he 
mentions that the syllabics are only a mixture of Moso, I ibetan and 
Chinese with a sprinkling of other foreign elements and that each 
word has often more than ten syllabic forms. Of course, we have 
not the idea to deny these facts, yet we believe that they are by no 
means proved as expected by the author. As we clearly know that 
in the Lolo script, which is believed to be invented at least before the 
Ming Dynasty, similar phenomena are easily found, especially in 
Yunnan. Just relying on these phenomena, we then safely believe 
that the latter has passed through a long development. If one could 
not neglect the positive proof in the latter, one cannot of course 
consider the Moso syllabus as late as the author imagined. The 
second reason emphasized by the author is that according to a migra- 
tion diagram constructed by him, it clearly shows that the develop- 
ment of the pictographic script tdbk place probably when they arrived 
at the lower course of the Wu-liang River and that the syllabic script 
did not appear till part of the migrants settled in Li-chiang. Un- 
fortunately, we take just the opposite view. The migration wave 
shown in the diagram is sound, nevertheless it does not indicate that 
the syllabics are later than the hieroglyphics. Most of the tribal 
migration histories tell us that the oldest cultural things, which are 
already extinct in their original home, may always be preserved by 
those branches, which go furthermost from it. The same phenomenon 
is also to be found in the Lolo language, in which the phonetic struc- 
ture in the Phunoi dialect of Phongsaly as recorded by Henri Roux is 
much older than that of Szechwan. Consequently, the author is here 
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somewhat putting the cart before the horse. The last reason is the 
weakest one. He based on local legends the belief that the invention 
of the syllabics occurred on the day after the native chieftain was substi- 
tuted and that the compilation of the syllabic sutras is not earlier than 
the transitional period from the Ch‘ing to the Republic. This seems not 
worth discussing. Only referring to those syllabic manuscripts, which 
have been in the possession of the John Rylands Library of Manch- 
ester some forty years, we warrant that the legends quoted here are 
perfectly unreliable. We cannot take them as historical data, just as 
we cannot take the legends among the Lolo of Kweichow and Yunnan 
to believe that the Lolo scripts in those two places were invented by 
Confucius and Lao-tse respectively. The author further takes some 
syllabics to prove their derivation from the hieroglyphics. As a 
matter of fact, the relation between those two scripts pointed out 
here is not so clear and credible. Some of the scripts existed in Lolo 
too. Judging from their racial affinities we are not in a position 
to say immediately that these are merely occasionally parallel. In a 
word, the question of the syllabics remains to be a puzzle and for 
solving the problems, the stronger authorities are still exacted. 

In conclusion the reviewer would like to express his deep gratitude 
to the author for giving us so abundant materials and letting us know 
our previous errors in several respects of the Moso studies. 

Fsai-yu Wen 

(Chinese Cultural Research Institute, Chengtu) 
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Ptolemy, the Niddesa and the Brhatkatha 


The compilers of the Pah Buddhist canon have admitted a com- 
mentary, the Niddesa in the collection of scriptures. The work which 
bears this title is a partial commentary of another sacred text, which 
itself constitutes a collection of different small texts. The Niddesa is 
divided into two sections: the Maha Niddesa ‘the large exposition*’ 
is a commentary of the eighteen suttas of the group that constitutes 
Atthakavagga of the Sutta Nipata; the Culla Niddesa “the small ex- 
position** is a commentary on the eighteen pieces of the Parayana- 
vagga. While explaining the seventh piece of the Atthakavagga (the 
Tissa-Metteya-sutta), the author of the Maha Niddesa meets with 
the word parifyssati ‘he is tormented” in the seventh verse and this 
word gives him the occasion for a long digression in which he enu- 
merates the different catego^es of torments. He begins by giving 
a long list of torments in which the amateur of emotions would find 
things to shudder at; he then passes on to other kinds of torments. 
“Or still more, under the influence of desires which dominate his 
soul, in quest of pleasures, he sails on the great ocean either frozen 
or burning, a prey to the mosquitos, the gnats, the wfhds, the sun, 
and the serpents and suffering from hunger and thirst; he goes to 
Gumba, Takkola dakkasila, Kalamukha, Maranapara, Vesunga, 
Verapatha, Java, Tamali, Vaiiga, Elavaddhana, Suvannakuta, Suvaiy 
nabhumi, lambapanni, Suppara, Bharukaccha, Surattah Anganeka, 
Gangana, Paramagangana, Yona, Paramayona, Allasanda, Marukan- 
tara, Jannupatha, Ajapatha, Mendhapatha, Sankupatha, Chattapatha, 
Vamsapatha, Sakunapatha, Musikapatha, Daripatha, Vettadhara and 
thus again he is tormented, much tormented.” 

The same digression reappears almost in an identical form in the 
Maha Niddesa; while commenting on the fifteenth sutta of the Atthaka- 
vagga (Attadanda) the author comes across the expression sallena 
otinno “pierced with the arrow” in the 5th verse and he explains it 
thus : “penetrated, touched, killed, hit, struck by the arrow of the 
passion, in quest of pleasures he sails on the great ocean etc. to 
Daripatha, to Vettadhara.” It was therefore a stereotyped develop- 
ment to which the author of the Maha Niddesa had access and which 
he utilised whenever there was an occasion for it. The learned 
editors of the Maha Niddesa Messrs de La Vallee Poussin and E. J. 
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Thomas, have not failed to refer in this connection to two lists of geo- 
graphical names contained in the Milindapanha. The first (p. 359 of 
the text) is only an abbreviated variant of the same list : “It is thus, 
Oh, great king, that a rich captain, after paying the exact dues at the 
port, sails on the great ocean and goes to Vanga, Takkola, Cina, Sovira, 
Surattha, Alasanda, Kolapattana, Suvannabhumi or to all other ports 
on the sea....” The other text (p. 331) has only a distant connection 
with the text of the Maha Niddesa; Nagasena gives to the king the 
example of a contractor who wants to build a big city. ‘‘And then he 
would come to this city in order to settle the people of Saka, Yavana, 
Cina, Vilata, Ujjeni, Bharukaccha, Kasi, Kosala, Aparanta, Magadha, 
Saketa, Surattha Patheyya, Kotumbara, Madhura, Alasanda, Kasmira, 
Gandhara....” To these two lists may be added a third (p. 327) which 
is shorter and in which a part of the same names may be found : 
‘‘Saka and Yavana. Cina and Vilata, Alasanda, Nikumba, Kasi and 
Kosala, Kasmira, Gandhara...” 

The series of ports enumerated by the Maha Niddesa has been 
developed as an outline of a vast perifiius which starts from the Far 
East, touches the coasts of India and losts itself much farther in the 
west. If we find in it names which are still little known or ignored, 
we find also names that are sure landmarks such as Java, Suppara 
(still called S^opara, a little to the north of Bombay) Bharukaccha 
(Broach, near the mouth of the Narmada), Surattha (Surat, at the 
mouth of the Tapti), Yona (the Hellenic world), Alasanda 
(Alexandria). # 

Gumba, the first name in the list is extremely obscure; the form 
even is uncertain and the choice of the editors has varied between 
Gumba (p. 154) and Gumbha (vr. Kumbha; p. 414). The enigmatic 
Gumba-Kumba reminds us of the not less enigmatic name Nikumba 
of the Milinda (p. 327) mentioned between Alasanda and Kasl-Kosala. 

The second name. Takkola, is found also in the Milinda (p. 359) 
where it is preceded by Variga, Bengal, and followed by Cina, China, 
either continental or maritime. Attempts have not been wanting to con- 
nect it with Tmvfa tfMop i ov ”7 akola the port of commerce” which 
Ptolemy places on the coast of trans-Gangetic India, in the country of 
the Chersonesus of Gold (VII, 2, 5). Many attempts have also been 
made to fix exactly the position of Takola on the littoral. The ques- 
tion aroused a new interest since Mr. Kanakasabhai suggested 
(Madras Review , August, 1902) the identity of Ptolemy’s Takola with 
Talaitakkolam which King Rajendra Cola 1 (1012-1042) mentions in 
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the now famous list of his conquests beyond the sea; Talaitakkolam 
occurs there by the side of Madamalingam,, llamuridesam and Manak- 
kavaram. M. Ccedes (Le royaume dc Srivijaya , BEFEO., XVIII, 
6, 1918), recognises in Madamalingam, the country which is also 

known as Tambraliiiga, situated immediately to the south of the 
Isthmus of Kra. Tamuridesam is certainly Sumatra; Manakkavarm is 
equally surely the group of the islands of Nicobar. Since 1896 1 drew 
attention to a Chinese text which seems to bear on Takkola (Deux 
pcuples meconnus, in the Melanges Charles de Harlez , p. 176): the 
notice on India incorporated in the Annals of the Leang dynast}' re- 
cords the voyage of an ambassador sent by Fu-nan to India in the 
times of the Wu dynasty (222-277). M. Pelliot has given an improved 
translation of this passage (Le Fou-nan, BEFEO., Ill, p. 80) which I re- 
produce here : “ I he ambassador left the port of I ou-kiu-li of Fu-nan 

and followed a large bay of the sea; right to the north-east he entered 
many a bay and passed by the coast of many a kingdom. At the 
end of about one year, he fyached the mouth of the river of India.’ 
If T’ou-kiu-li ( -jfy T*J ) corresponds to T akola inspite of the diffi- 
culty caused by the initial sonant (t’ou — du) of the Chinese transcrip- 
tion, Takola served as a port to Fu-nan for her relations with India in 
course of the 3rd century. M. Pelliot pointed out later on (BEFEO.. 
IV, p. 386) another text relating to the same embassy wliere the name 
of the port of embai cation has been reduced to Kiu-li. Ptolemy s 
map which places Takola to the south of the strip of lanfl that connects 
trans-Gangetic India with the peninsula of Golden Chersonesus. seems 
to show clearly that the site of this port should be searched for on the 
western coast of the Malay peninsula to the south of the Isthmus of 
Kra. In fact this is the most generally accepted solution (Germ/, 
'JR AS., 1897, p. 572; St. Andrew St. John — Actes du Xle Congres In- 
ternational des Orientalistes a Paris 2e section, p. 230 ff.; Blagden, 
ibid., p. 235 ff.; Pelliot, BEFEO., IV, p. 386). Ffowever the archaeo- 
logists of Burma obstinately try to localise Takola in the delta of the 
Irrawaddy or rather the Sittang, near Bilin; the fact is that the maps 
of the 16th and 17th centuries mark in this region a port named Tagalla 
or Tagaila (Forchhammer, Notes on Early History and Geography of 
British Burma , [I, 7; Taw Sein-Ko, Indian Antiquary , XXI, 1892, p. 
383; Arch. Survey of Burma, Report 1909-10, p. 14; 1915-16, p. 29; 
1916-17, p. 27; 1917-18, p. 28; 1918 19, p. 25; Kanakasabhai, Madras 
Review , 1902, p. 251 adopts this view; also V. Smith, Early History of 
India* p. 466). 
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The etymology of the name Takola has been discussed. St. 
Andrew St. John has suggested Mon “t’kau-lah" which would mean 
“flat island/’ Forchhammer starting with the admitted identity of 
Takola --Taikkala superimposes on it still another identity: Taikkala 
-Pali Gojamattika of the inscription of Kalyani (dated 1476) and ex- 
plains: taik (Burmese or Mon) — mattika (Pali) “brick or earth cons- 
truction” and kala — gola, the “Gauda” or the Bengalis. Taw Sein-Ko 
communicates (Rep. 1917-18, 58) an interpretation furnished by Rev. 
Ba Te of the American Baptist Mission according to which Takola 
means in Palaung “a westerner/’ “the Palaungs are a branch of Mon 
race and it may be supposed that they knew Taikkala and its history.” 

They seem to have lost sight of the fact that takkola is a regularly 
attested Sanskrit word. It is true that the word is not found in the 
ancient Sanskrit dictionaries such as Amara. Hemacandra etc. It 
should be however noted that one of the manuscripts utilised by Gana- 
pati Sastri for his edition of the Amara Kosa with the commentary of 
Ksirasvamin and the gloss of Sarvanar^ia (the manuscript ) has 
takk°l ar n instead of k a kk°lom in the verse FI, 6, 129-130 of Amara (II, 
6, 3, 31 of the edition Loiseleur -Deslongchamps) : 

atha kohkorri 
kokk°lokom ko saphalam 

These thre£ synonymous words mean bdellium, according to Loise- 
leur; the compilers of the Petersbourg Dictionary, more wise, remain 
satisfied by interpreting it a s “a certain fragrant substance.” Ksiras- 
vamin comments on the word thus : kolam eva kolakam. korkonte * tra 
karkah . kolati sarhstyayati k ar kolam . kose phaldny asya kosaphalam . 
But the manuscript reads : kotkonte ’ tra k a tk a h kolati sarhstyayati 
takk°lam. And the glosser Sarvananda explains without any hesita- 
tion : k°lakatrayan ka r Pu r agandhitakh°l a Pl ia l e the three words 
kolaka etc. apply to the fruit of takkola which has the smell of cam- 
phor.” The Ramayana, III, 35, 22 mentions the takkola along with 
“sweet smelling fruits” while it describes the forests situated on the 
sea shores which Ravana saw at the time of going to rejoin Marlca : 
agurunarh ca mukkydndrh vandny upavanani ca 
takkolanarh ca jatyanarh phalandm ca sugandhinarh . 

This is at least the reading found in the Bombay and the Southern 
recensions : the Bengal text, reproduced by the Gorresio edition, re- 
handles the verse by substituting k a kkala for takkola (111, 39, 22) : 
variant ca suramyani kakk°lauam tvacasya ca... 

The alternation takk°l^ k a kk°la which we saw in the Amarakosa 
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and in the commentary of Ksirasvamin reappears here also; we have 
already dealt with this alternation between t and k i n the initial of 
words in another paper (JA., 1923, II, p. 30 ff.). The commentator 
Rama, in his annotations of the Ramayana, ad loc., contents himself 
by explaining it. as: “the takkola is a kind of tree which has 
sweet smelling fruits (takk°lah sugandhiphalah vrksavisesdh)." Kesa- 
vasvamin, in his Nanartharnavasamksepa (edited by Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum Sanscrit Series) compiled in the 12th- 1 3th century, gives 
the word takkola as one of the meanings of the word k°l a used in 
neuter (Nanalirigadhyaya, V. 288 and ff.) : 
kolarh punar napi 

vyose ’ rdhakarse takkola sunthyam ca badariphale 
Thus he adopts and confirms, so far as the passage of Amara 
quoted above is concerned, the readings of the ms. However for the 
history of lexicography, the work of Kesavasamin is an extremely 
rich repertory. In another passage of the same chapter (v. 874) he uses 
the word takkola again for e\)laining the word bola used in neuter : 
klwam punar bolam iti dhoanih 
sajye madhuni takkole 

The Petersbourg Dictionary does not indicate all these different 
meanings; it knows the word bola only in masculine as given by 
Amara !I, 9, 105; besides it adopts the reading oola # prescribed by 
Ksirasvamin. As regards takkola itself, the Petersbo^irg Dictionarj', 
in its first edition, gives the sofitary reference to the l^ighantaprakasa 
of Bapu Gangadhara with the botanical equivalent : pimento acris; this 
equivalent is reproduced in PW 2 with an additional reference to the 
verse of the Ramayana already quoted by me. According to the com- 
mentator Bhattasvamin (cited by Ganapati £astri on Kautilya Artha- 
sastra, II, 29), takkola would be another name of bhadrasriya while 
other interpreters make bhadrasriya, camphor, the srivasaka or red 
sandal : 

kecit k ar Pu ram ity ahus takkolam iti cdpare 
srivasakam tatha kacit kacit lohitacandanam 
The word takkola is found in Pali also, specially in the formula of 
the type of tambulatakkolakadini pupphani adasi (Jataka, I, 291 and 
passim) where it is associated with some scented ingredients of vegetal 
origin, betel leaves, etc. Childers mentions it and refers to the Abhi- 
dhanappadipika v. 304. But in fact this verse is a Pali transcription 
of the Amarakosa verse, II, 6, 1 29- 130; Loiseleur, II, 6, 3, 31; it there- 
fore brings an additional evidence in support of the reading takkolam 
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as preferred to k.akk°^ a kuTrt found in the text of Amara. Childers 
accepts the meaning “bdellium” furnished by Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs but he adds: “A special kind of perfume brought from the 
bays of Kakkola. The corresponding Sanskrit word is kakkola. The 
Singhalese form is takuh according to Subhuti. For the consonantal 
dissimilation, cf. kipillika tikjcchati , phasuli\a .” The new Pali Dic- 
tionary of the Pali Text Society only reproduces the interpretation given 
by Childers. Trenckner in his Notes sur le Milinda pahha, published 
four years after the publication of the Childers’ Dictionary, in 1879 
(and reprinted in the Journal of the Pali Text Society 1908) quotes the 
word tafykola as an example of consonantic dissimilation (p. 59, JPTS., 
p. 108): “...takhpla (Abhidh., v. 304) corresponds to k a kk°^ a i n the 
parallel verse of the Amarakosa; in the Milinda, it is also the name of 
a country, perhaps Sanskrit fyarkoia . . ’ E. Muller in his Index des 
noms propres en Pali (JPTS., 1888) s.v. iakkola, reproduces the same 
suggestion on its connection with harkota. W. Geiger in his recent 
work on Pali (Grundriss dcr lndo-Arischpx Philologic ), on the chapter 
on Dissimilations §47 repeats the views of Childers and Trenckner and 
makes the cautious suggestion : “ iakkola , bdellium, Abhp. 304 

fyakkola; however Sanskrit has also lakpola; in Singhalese tal^ul. The 
name of the country Takhola Milp. 359, 28, is perhaps Karkota." A 
passing observation may be made in this connection that the name 
of the country^ of Karkota is found only once in the Mahabharata 
VIII, 2066, in a list of depraved people (durdharma) such as Karaskara, 
Mahi^aka Kalihga, Kerala and Viraka, who are mostly the people 
of South India. The catalogue of the people given by Varaha Mihira in 
his Brhat Samhita also enumerates among the people of the south the 
Karkotas after the Bharukaccha and before Tankana and Vanavasi 
(Banavasi on the fontier of Mysore and Kanara). Some manuscripts 
have the readings kakkptu and kahkuta and it is this last which the 
editor, H. Kern, has admitted in his text. 

The name tafahtpla survives as the name of a plant in the modern 
languages. The Hindi-Sabdasagara mentions it and explains it as “a 
special kind of tree. ’ The V ernacular list of trees , shrubs and woody 
climbers in the Madras Presidency by A. W. Lushington, Madras, 
1915, attests the word in Tamil and Telugu. Let me reproduce here 
the references and identifications furnished by this excellent work : 

.^n Tamil: 1. takkolam ( Dictionnaire tamoul de Visvanatha Pillai; 
Mac Leane, 385; Riddell, 1 12* corr.) Eugenia jambolana. 2. takkolam 
(Diet, tamoul , Mac Leane, 677; Pfleiderer, 190) Piper Cubeba. 
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fn 1 elugu : I. takkola (Anantapur District) Clerodendron phlo- 
moides. 2. Takkolamu (Diet, telougou de Sankaranaraany) Cleroden- 
dron inerme. 3. Takkolamu (Elliot's Flora Andhrica; Anantapur Dis- 
trict) Clerodendron holomoides. 4. Takolapu (Elliot's Flora Andhrica ) 
Clerodendron inerme. 

The Malayalam and Uriya lists do not mention anything under 
either takkola or analogous headings. 

M. Pelliot has ingeniously proposed to discover the mention of 
takkola in a Chinese text to which Hirth and Rockhill had drawn atten- 
tion (Chau Ju~kua % P- 222) without being able to bring out the entire 
significance. The You-yang - tsa-tsu , compiled between 830 and 860, 
which borrows its information from the Pen~ts ’ ao-she yi that was 
compiled between 713 and 741 says: “The white cardamom, pai-tou- 
k’ u ( H ) comes from the country of K'ie~k u 1° ( Vi )where it is 
called to-k u ( & IT ); it bas the appearance of banana trees; the leaves 
resemble those of the tu-jo ; they are eight or nine feet in length and do 
not fade either in the summer or in the winter. The flowers are clearly 
yellow. The grains form bcmches like the grapes. When they first 
come out they are clearly green but as soon as they are ripe they be- 
come white; they are reaped in the seventh month. ’ M. Pelliot has 

noted that the ancient pronunciation of to ku ( # ) was ta~kut and 

has proposed a hypothetical restoration of the name as akur . He has 
further added (7 oung Pao , 1912, p. 433) : As ^ hypothesis I 

cannot help pointing out a possible connection between takur , the 
native name of cardamom, and the name of the ancient # port of Takola 
quite just as there is an etymological identity between qaqola and 
the country of Qaqola. In the eighth century. Ch en Ts’ang-ki also 
gives Kia-kiu~lo ( lak ) ) as a foreign name of nutmeg. That is in 

fact its Sanskrit name : k<*kkola or rather its derivative k a kkolaka noted 
in the same sense by Bohtlingk. In BEFEO., Ill, 409, Dr. P. Cordier 

gives as the equivalent of k^kolom Lavanga scandens.” M. Ccedes 

quoting this note of M. Pelliot himself adds with an irrecusable com- 
petence : “It should be also noted that the traditional translation of 
the Pali word takk°^ am in Cambodgian and Siamese is fcrai )ah carda- 
mom.” It seems clear that Sarvananda, the commentator of the 
Amarakosa has interpreted takh°l a as a name of cardamom since he 
explains Amara II, 6, 129-130 atha kolokarn / korkolakorh (tar-) kosa~ 

phalam as k°Iak a trayam korpuragandhitakkolaphale “the three words 
apply to the takkola fruit which has the scent of camphor.” The cam- 
phorous scent is a characteristic of cardamom (Materia Medica of 
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India by R. N. Khory and N. N. Katrak) while the kahkpla~iavanga 
scandens has for characteristic the smell of turpentine (ibid., p. 133). 

The question of the alternance between t and k, already noticed in 
the course of the present researches, occurs once again and in a more 
concrete form. If the restoration of M. Pelliot is exact and the obser- 
vation of M. Coedes seems to confirm it well, takkola in the sense of 
nutmeg would be a product exported from the country of Kakkola. 
The white cardamom of the Chinese text is the atnomum cardamomum 
of the Botanists, the cardamom in bunches which is the indegenous 
product of Cambodia, Siam and Java. The country of K’ie~hu-lo 
which produces it, is also a subequatorial country. The itinerary of 
Kia Tan, compiled between 785 and 805, mentions a country named 
Ko-ku-lo ( SHJO^Kakola which certainly belongs to the Malaysian region 
but it is difficult to locate its exact site. Messrs Hirth and Rockhill 

(Cha-]u~kua f p. II, n. 10) agree with Gerini (Researches 444, n.2) 

in placing it at Kelantan or at Ligor. M. Pelliot (T’oung Pao , 1919, 
p. 455), for reasons that appear to me to be decisive, rejects this loca- 
lisation and adds: “For whatever identification that might be pro- 

posed in course of further researches, it is on the western coast of 
Malay peninsula that the Ko~ku-lo of Kia Tan should be searched for.” 

I believe, I have found another factual index in the history of 
the Song (Chavannes Revue de Vhistoire des Religions , 1896, p. 52) 
the monk F^yu desiring to return to India from China got from 
the imperial court letters of recommendation for San-fo-ts’i , Ko k.u lo 
Ko~lan and Western India. San-fo-ts’i is Palembang, on the 
south-eastern extremity of Sumatra; Ko./an is Quilon on the coast of 
Travancore on the south-western extremity of India; Ko-k.u-lo, placed 
between these two ports as an intermediate step, must be the last point 
where the boats touched the land before sailing on the high Indian 
Ocean towards the west. It seems to be quite difficult to isolate this 
Ko-ku-lo, K ia-ku-lo, Kakula, Kakola from the port of Kakula, Kakulla 
mentioned by the Arab geographers and travellers; it is pre-eminently 
the country of the aloe woods and an excellent variety of it has the 
name of Kakuli. The first thing that I noticed on entering the tiwn 
of Kakula was elephants charged with Indian aloe woods; the inhabi- 
tants burn them in their houses as its price is the same there as that 
of fuel in our countries or even less” (Ibn Batuta, 14th century, Fer- 
rand, Textes geographiques, p. 455). Here again we find a new case 
of the alternance in the initial. Krishnaswami Aiyengar quotes 
(Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society , Bangalore , XII, l p. 23) 
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a text in which there is mention of the products brought from 
outside to the port of Tondi in the Cola country; four kinds of aloe 
woods ( agaru ) are mentioned there (along with silk, sandal and cam- 
phor; one of its varieties is called takk°lk it is clearly impossible to 
separate this name of the wood from the kakuli aloe wood referred to 
by the Arabs (another variety bears the name of kidaravan “a product 
of Kidaram,” the country of Kedah in Malayasia according to Coedes, 
BEFEO ., XVIU, 6, 22). 1 he Liore des merveilles de flndc (Ferrand, 

p. 581) relates the story of a sailor who having disembarked very near 
Kakula had relations with a she-monkey, made her pregnant and fled in 
a country boat; at the end of a little over twenty zam i.e. about 70 hours, 
he reached one of the Andaman islands. 1 he narrator therefore must 
have thought that he had left from some part ol the western coast of 
Indo-China where also is located the K’ia-ku-lo of the Chinese. If 
Kakula mentioned by the Arabs was a country of aloe wood it was also 
the country of real cardamom — the white cardamom, or the small 
cardamom or the cardamom^n bunches or the round cardamom the 
Elettaria Cardamomum of the Botanists because this particular product 
ordinarily bears the name kakula (kakula ebil ) in Arabic and that of 
kakelah-scghar in Persian. 

We are surprised to note in this connection that Sanskrit kakkola 
is never used in this sense and that cardamom never bears this name 
either in Sanskrit or in Dravidian languages. It would ^e sufficient to 
refer to the names in Sanskrit, Uriya, 1 elugu, Tamil, I^lalayalam and 
Canarese which have been collected by A. W. Lushington in his V er 

nacular list of Trees in the Madras Presidency , no. 3004; vol. IIA, 

p. 737. However Sarat Chandra Das, in his Tibetan Dictionary s.v. 
ka-koda , interprets this word as “cardamom;” he adds a note 
immediately after : “the fruit of Coculus Indicus, the plant with a 
berry, the inner part of which consists of seeds with a wax-like aro^ 
matic substance.” The Coculus Indicus has nothing to do with carda- 
mom; it is a menisperm that bears in Sanskrit the name of kakamari 
etc. (Lushington, List no. 81, Khory and Katrak, Materia Medica, 
p. 24 : anamirta poeniculata). S. C. Das seems to have confounded 
kakk°la with k^kola; in fact kakola is described in a text cited by the 
P.W. s.d., kukolarh ugratejah sydt krsnacchavi rnahdvisam and these 
characteristics agree well with those of the Coculus Indicus berries with 
which however Wilson identifies this plant. The Tibetan translation 
of Amarakosa (BibL Indica ., no. 1294, p. 117, v. 124) gives ku-k°da as 
the translation of prthvika which certainly is a name of the big carda- 


2 
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mom, ela (Lushington, List, 2991 bis). The equivalence “kakkola 
cardamom” was therefore held as certain by the Tibetan translator. 

If we set aside this evidence, the kakkola is, as Dr. Cordier had 
pointed out (BEFEO., Ill, 466), the lavanga scandens nutmeg “from 
which is extracted a scented medicinal oil, used for the hairs and 
called kakkola” ( Materia Medica oj India by R. N. Khory and N. N. 
Katrak, p. 133). Amara is contented to mention it (11, 6, 133; 
Loiseleur, II, 6, 3, 34) as ingredients of perfumery called yak$a- 
kardama; it is mentioned there with two other products of the Indo- 
nesian world, the camphor (karpura) and aloe wood ( agaru ); it occurs 
also in a medical recipe of the Susruta (I, 243, 19) with the areca nut, 
(puga), the camphor and the cloves (lavanga), all of which are products 
of. the same region. The Bengali recension of the Ramayana (Gorr. Ill, 
39, 22) substitutes k^kk ola for takkola of other recensions in the passage 
which has been already quoted by me. 1 he name occurs in the 
modern languages but it seems to have changed its meaning : in Hindi 
and Marathi, k a kk°l or k a ™kol meaning a plant which grows in the 
West Indies, Antilles and Venezuela, the Pimento acris for which 
Lushington, IIA, no. 1207, gives the English names : West Indian bay- 
berry tree; China pepper; tree pepper; black cinnamorii; wild clove; 
cabobcheeny of Madras; stal cherry of Bengal. It is actually cultivated 
on the whole ' western coast of India but it was introduced there only 
during the laM^few centuries and it is by mistake that the Petersbourg 
Dictionary gives it as an equivalent of kakkola mentioned specially in 
the Ramayana and the Susruta. The names in Tamil, Malayalam and 
Canarese collected by Lushington have nothing in common with the 
word kakkola. Besides, we have noticed in connection with the word 
takkola that neither Tamil nor Telegu, so far as can be judged from 
the lists of Lushington, contain botanical names bearing on kakkola. 

It might seem strange that so heteroclite plants are meant by the 
sAme name. But the popular nomenclature takes no account of the 
scientific characters which connect or separate species; it is exclusively 
based on the characters which seem to be striking at the first sight. 
The numerous plants to which the name takkola has been applied all 
contain an oleoresin that spreads a strong smell which is generally cam- 
phorated; but the camphor is the type of smell that is held to be 
agreeable. It is thus that eucalyptus which is a recently introduced 
tree (it is a native of Australia) has received in India the name of 
camphor tree, in Sanskrit korpura , in Telegu Zearpurapu, m Tamil 
karuppuram etc. (Lushington, List , cdix ). Similarly in Egypt also it is 
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designated by the Arab name of camphor tree — fca/ur (as communi- 
cated to me by M. Victor Mosseri, Vice-president of the Egyptian 
Institute). 

The names, Takkola and Kakkola do not belong to the geographi- 
cal nomenclature of the Malaysian region cdone; they are found also 
on the Indian soil proper. Takkolam is even today the name of a 
locality of historical importance, now a simple village, situated right 
to the west of Madras, about 6 miles to the south-east of Arkonam 
Junction, 79° 48' Last and 13° V North. It was there that in 949 the 
Rastrakuta Krsna III fought a battle with Cola Rajaditya who was 
killed, as told in the inscription of Atakur in Mysore (Fleet, Ep. Ind., 
VI, 54). An inscription dated in the reign of Krsna III commemorat- 
ing his conquests, is still found at Takkolam. 1 he I opographical List 
oj Inscrip, of the Madras Presidency , by V. Rangacharya (Madras, 
1919, vol. I, p. 37) refers to not less than 19 inscriptions (Arcot North 
District, nos. 43 to 61) discovered in this locality and which are all 
contemporary of the Colas.^ylhey come from the temple of Jala- 
nathesvara, also called Ural ‘ the fountain ’ and also Nandltirtha and 
commemorate the donations. 

So far as Kakkola is concerned, there is little doubt that the name 
is at the base of Sri-Kakulam, which is the Sanskrit name of the port 
known as Chicacole, situated on the eastern coast at I8°*17' 25" North 
and 83° 56' 25" East, on the estuary of the LangulijS^or Nagavali. 
The port is ancient; it was near the capital of Kaliiig^i, the country 
which had so much contributed to the Hindu emigration to the Malay 
Peninsula and to the islands of the Indian Archipelago^. The tradi- 
tion (Rangacharya, List of Inscr. Kistna Ditrict, p. 891) reports that 
king Trilocana Pallava had founded there a Brahmanical establishment 
towards the 3rd century; no inscription earlier than the 9th century 
has been discovered there but Rangacharya adds: “the survey of th^ 
place has vet to be completed.’ ’ Of some 46 inscriptions discoveredT 
36 were found in the temple of Sri Kakulesvara who is the local divi- 
nity. The form kakula has the same relation with Sanskrit kakkola as 
takul (Singhalese) has with takkola. *t is probably the same country 
that the Indian translator .of the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana Sutra into 
Chinese language believed to have recognised in the original Sanskrit 
version in the chapter in which the southern region is described. After 
the country of Udra (Orissa), Andhra (lower Godavari), Kera (Malabar) 
and before reaching the Cauvery he says : “Near the southern sea- 
shore there is a kingdom named Kia-kia-lo-mo ( jSH {ft ), all the best 
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trees grow there in abundance. The country is three hundred yojana 
in length and fifty in breadth ’ (Pour I'Histoire du Ramayana, JA ., 
1918, 1, 29, n. 2). It is true that the Tibetan translator has translated 

it quite differently: ‘And moreover, in the interior of the ocean, 

all the trees of the karkola kind are found in abundance. Its length 

is '* The word k a rk°l a ~k a kkola, is for one the name of a country 

but for the other the name of a tree. In the corresponding passage 

of the Ramayana, IV. 41 there is nothing like this description. The 
place called Kakkola had without doubt some connection with 
1 antrism, as the Tibetan Dictionay of S. C. Das explains k a koda (sic., 
kuko under the heading k a k) as “a secret abode of the Dakim” and in 
this connection reference is made to the Kanjur, Rgyud (III, p. 337) 
i.e. to the Samputa-tantra. 

Whether as geographical or botanical names, 1 akkola and Kakkola 
are clearly forms that have been derived by adding such prefixes as k 
and t or kak and iak with k.ola that has been preserved in Sans 
krit. However inexplicable a form of f his type may be in Aryan 
languages the character of an original relationship between these forms 
still survives. The dictionary of Amara explains it thus (II, 6, 129) atha 
kolakpm kakkolakam (or fak.ko-\ and Kesavasvanvn in his Nanarthar- 
nava sarhk$epa ( tryaksara nanalifigadhy. 596) fco lakarh marice tathd 
kakkplc ca; if* this passage a^so two manuscripts have takk°le and 
again (dvyak$$ ' ndnalihg. , 288): fco/am purtar napi vyose’ rdhakarse 
takk°le sunthyam ca badariphale. We shall mention similar other 
facts in course of this study. 

Among the names that follows Takkola in the Maha Niddesa, a 
reader familiar with lists of Ptolemy cannot but he struck by the name 
Vesunga. The identity with Ptolemy is not less striking here than in 
the case of T akkola and the name reappears on several occasions in 
fables VII, 2, 4: After the cape of Temala (Tamala) commences the 
country of the cannibal Besungeitai on the gulf of Sarabakos and in 
this country there is the trading port called Besunga near the 
mouth of the river Besunga; the river Besunga is the southernmost of 
all the rivers flowing from the Maiandros mountains (ibid. 10). The 
country of Besungeitai is in the vicinity of the land of Gold ( Khruse 
Khora) which is situated beyond the land of Silver (Argure Khora) 
where it is said a great abundance of the layer of this metal is found. 
Etienne de Byzance still in the sixth century mentions in his geographi- 
cal vocabulary the names of “Besunga, a market town of India, of the 
river Besungas and the people Besungitai who are known as cannibal.” 
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I he configuration of the map of Ptolemy does not allow us to locate the 
town and the people anywhere except in Pegu to the north of the gulf 
of Martaban; all attempts at more precise localisation would be risky 
as the silts of the Irrawaddy and the Sittaung must have modified the 
coast line in course of two thousand years. Ptolemy locates Besunga 
(lat. 9 ) at almost 5° to the north of Takola (4° 15'): but it is necessary 
to add to this distance 2 which Ptolemy gives in respect of the longi- 
tude (Besunga 162°; Takola 160 ) which is wrong on the side of the 
coast line that has been pushed eastwards after the isthmus corres- 
ponding to the isthmus of Kra. Ptolemy’s geographical construction 
is an interpretation by projection of the nautical distances furnished 
from the sailors’ estimates. Now Ptolemy had to combine his infor- 
mations with a datum which he held to be fundmental : it is the posi- 
tion of Sada on the western coast of trans-Gangetic India which he 
had adopted as the bas s of his meridians for this region (Ptol. I, 137-9). 
Marin de I yr had estimated as 1 3000 stadia, the crossing of the Gange- 
tic gulf between Paloura on ^J|e eastern coast of India and Sada which 
was supposed to be right across on the other shore, both being at 
11° 20' of the North latitude. The city of Paloura is placed at T' 40' 
to the south of the mouth of the river Manada which is certainly the 
Mahanadi”; the aphetcrion of the boats going to the land of gold 
(Khruse). the pGnt from which the sailors left the coast Ay: sailing right 
towards the east to the other dkire, was situated at 2c^west and 20' 
south of Paloura i.e. about 20 miles in each direction. Ptolemy 
blames his predecessor for rot having taken into account in his cal- 
culation of distances the irregularity of navigation which lengthens the 
real distance by about one-third. He therefore reduces 13000 stadia 
of Marin to 8,670 or 18°. Therefore if Paloura is situated at 136° 40' 
east and the apheterion at 136° 20b Soda must be placed at 134° 20'. 
From Sada up to the town of Tamala, Marin estimates the crossing ^ 
3500 stadia in the south-eastern direction: Ptolemy reduces this dis- 
tance also by one-third for reasons already stated; this makes the 
distance 2,330 stadia; but the obliqueness of the direction in relation 
to the north-south merdian entails a further reduction of the distance 
by one-sixth; the distance of the meridians of Sada and Tamala there- 
fore comes to 1,940 stadia or about 3° 30b Tamala therefore would 
be indicated by 157° 30'. Marin calculates the crossing from Tamala 
to the peninsula of Gold (Khruse Khcrsonesos ) at 1,600 stadia, always 
in the south-eastern direction; Ptolemy corrects this distance also by 
reducing it by one-third and one-sixth, and indicates the distance 
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between the meridians of the two places by l°48\ He then con- 
cludes : “ The sum of these distances therefore gives the distance 

between cape Koru and the peninsula of Gold as 34° 48'.*’ As Koru is 
at 125° 40', the cape of Takola which marks the northern limit of 
Khruse Kheronesos, has been placed at 159° east. But the outline of 
the littoral as fixed by these three points — Sada, Tamala and the cape 
of Khruse does not give a sufficient distance for spacing the calling 
places mentioned by the navigators. Besides, inspite of the precise 
testimony of Marin who constantly follows a line in the direction of 
north-west-south-east from Sada up to the Go ] den peninsula, Ptolemy 
makes the coast turn towards the west after Berabai in order to regain 
in latitude what the longitude does not furnish him on a distance of 
3° 20'. His method of correcting the distances which is purely arbitrary 
in spite of its logical appearances has led him to deform the outline 
of the eastern coast in an akward manner; he has lost 3 3 T f 1° 

4° 30' from the estimates of Marin in a direct line from Sada to the 
Golden peninsula. ^ 

Is the latitude 1 1 20 / given to Sada by Ptolemy better worked 

out than his longitude ? Sada is just opposite to Paloura. Paloura is 
at 2° % south of the mouth of the Mahanadi. As to the apheterion 
Hiuan-tsang gives an indication of its site. “On the south-eastern 
frontiers of tf^< kingdom of Wu ch’a (Uda, Orissa) and on the shore of 
a great ocean mere is the city of Che-H-ta-lo (Caritra) which is a Fa- 
lling ( $£ ) in the Chinese language (this literally corresponds to the 

Greek word apheterion used by Ptolemy). It is there that the sea- 
going merchants and travellers from foreign countries halt in course 
of their journey. Its circumference is about twenty li. The town has 
solid and raised walls; it possesses a multitude of rare and precious 
products. Outside the town there are five stupas side bv side which 
have towers and pavillions rising to a great height. One can see there 
stJ-tues of venerable persons executed with as much art as splendour.” 
On leaving this country from the south-western side Hiuan-tsang 
reached the kingdom of Kong-yu-f o. Kong-yu~fo which Julien could 
not identify is Korigoda which formed a mandala of Daksina Kosala 
(Ep. Ind., VI, 136) and corresponds to the modern district of Ganjam. 
The city of Che~li~ta-lo should therefore be placed to the south of 
Puri and Kanarak (Black Pagoda) which also had a notoriety on 
account of the part they played in the life of the navigators. Although 
1 propose to take up the problem elsewhere I should briefly call atten- 
tion to the old traditions centering around the first lay disciples of 
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Sakyamuni, Trapusa and Bhallika, which make the merchants coming 
from the Burma coast disembark on the coast of Utkala. Paloura and 
the apheterion were therefore really situated betwen 20° and 18° lath 
tude north 1 ; the corresponding point on the opposite shore should be 
placed between Akyab and Sandoway. Besunga which Ptolemy 
places 2° 20' more to the south should be located on the latitude of 
Rangoon, Pegu and Martaban. As to Takola, if we adopt the cal- 
culation of Marin without the arbitrary corrections of Ptolemy it should 
be located at 5,100 stadia from 20° — 18' North in a direct line: from 
Sada to the cape of Tamala 3,500 stadia; from cape Tamala to Khruse 
1,600 stadia. The distance of 5,100 stadia is equal to about 10°; this 
leads to the southern part of the narrow strip where the isthmus of 
Kra is situated. 

The city of Caritra has not been so far pointed out in Sanskrit 
texts. I have found its mention and more than once in the Buddhist 
tantrik work called Dakarnava. Haraprasad Sastri who has publisihed 
numerous extracts from this ^ork specially in his Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Mss. in the Government Collection, 1, Buddhist Mss . (Cal- 
cutta, 1917) has given on p. 97 of the catalogue a copy of the folio 
154B Ch. 49, in which the Tantra enumerates the twenty four sacred 
places (pTtha) haunted by “skeleton divinities” kankalinl; among 
these places are found (no. 12 to 15). 

Jayantydm Prsthapurc tu Sopare Caritc ta'e$i 

In a significant manner Carita is mentioned here with Sopara, the 
great port of the weslern coast which also was an apheterion 
for vessels sailing for the coast of Malaysia as well as for the coast 
of Africa. The versifier must have written Carita for metrical reasons. 
Further on the verse has been given by him in the authentic form of 
Caritra(ka); on p. 157 he mentions the forms of divinities worshipped 
in each of the places : 

Sopare paretasthd tu k arci wasthd Caritrake. 

Thus at Caritra(ka) was worshipped a Devi associated with a karanja 
tree. The karanja tree which is still known under the same name has 
in fact its habitat in “the neighbourhood of the Indian coasts (Khory 
and Katrak, Materia Medica, p. 224); its botanical name is Pongamia 
glabra. It has an attractive appearance and it is besides used in 
various ways for the medicinal and cooking purposes. Its importance 
can be understood from the large number of its synonyms and varie- 
ties that has been recorded by Amara, II, 4, 2, 28-29. The karanja is 
associated with maternity in a curious passage of the Mahabharata 
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(ill, 229, 14 487) where goddesses dangerous to the small children have 
been enumerated : 

pddapdndrh ca yd mdtd karanjanilayd hi sd 
Varadd sd hi saumyd ca nityam hhutanu^ampini 
karanje tarn namasyanti tasmdt putrdrthmo ncirdh 
f he divinity that is the mother of trees lives on a karanja. She is 
beneficient, amiable and always full of pity for the beings. So men 
who desire sons worship her in the karanja. 

1 have not yet found other traces of this cult; it is possible that the 
devi Kankalim of Caritra(ka) represented a special aspect of this 
goddess. 

It is again the city of Caritra which we should recognise in the 
otherwise transparent name of Samudraprasthana ‘the departure for 
the ocean’’ in the story of the peregrinations of Sudhana in quest of 
truth, as told in the Gandavyuha. The real importance of this work 
has not been so far understood for want of a precise knowledge of its 
nature, In fact it is the last part of the g’Tat cobection of works which 
bears the title of Avatarhsaka. The Gandavyuha was treated as a 
separate work already towards the end of the 8th century, as Subha- 
karadeva, the king of Orissa (of whom we now possess an inscription : 
Ep . Ind XV, I) presented to the Emperor of China his own manus- 
cript of the tjpf t in 795 and it was this text which was the basis of the 
translation m<*cie by Prajna in 796-798. There were however two 
complete translations of the whole collection in Chinese, one 
by Buddhabhadra (398-421) and the other by Siksananda (695-699). 
The author of the Gandavyuha has either for reasons of art, faith or 
fancy, concealed the names of localities and mentioned them under 
equivalents with identical meaning. Thus for example the famous 
port of Supara or Suparaka is interpreted as “good crossing’’ ( su-para - 
g*a) and given as Subhapararngama. In a similar way Caritraka has be- 
came Samudraprasthana “the apheterion of the ocean ’; the three 
translators have adopted the same translation in Chinese; hai chu fff fk 
(Buddhabhadra, 1, 9, 3 7b 1 ; Siksananda, I, 4, 21a5; Prajna, 1, 5, 37b 1 9 1 ) 
which means the “halting place on the sea” and which should be 
corrected as M Tt: ha/ toang “to go to the sea.” The whole itinerary 
would require a minute discussion which I cannot take up here; but 
I have no doubt as to the identity of Samudraprasthana and Caritra. 

It may be noted that towards the end of the 18th century in 1775 
the Grand Lama who wrote the Sambhala'i lam yig still noted Caritra 
among the countries of South India (translation of Griinwedel, p. 23). 
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As the name of Vesuiiga may be identified with Besunga of 
Ptolemy, the name of Verapatha mentioned immediately after Vesu- 
nga in the Niddesa seems to be the same as “the town of Berabai” 
which Ptolemy mentions after Besunga at 162° 20' and 6° i.e. 3° further 
to the south which appears to point out to the region of Tavoy. On the 
whole this identification seems to fit in as in the map of Ptolemy the 
narrow point that connects the continent to the Golden Peninsula is 
placed slightly to the south of Berabai. The element Bera occurs in 
another name which is placed to the north of Besunga; Ptolemy places 
the emporium of Berabonna just after Sada. It is probable that the 
name belongs to an indigenous language which may be Mon. 

The unexpected mention ol lakkasila just after Takkola cannot 
be evidently connected with the city of Taxila situated far away from 
this region and also far away from the sea. But Ptolemy locates 
slightly to the north of Sada the mouth of the river called Tokosanna 
at 133 east and 15° 30' l^th, at 1° 30' south of the mouth of the 
Katabeda of which the name is still preserved in the name of the 
island of Kutabdia, to the south of Chittagong; this would probably 
be the river Naaf. I he alternation of the liquid and the nasal sounds 
in the second element of the name ( sanna-sila ) is too frequent to be 
surprised at. I he notation by To] or by short [o] c^ Greek of the 
vowel written as [a] in Indian languages would attc.Tin conformity 
with other indications to the existence of one of the phenomena charac- 
teristic of the Bengali pronunciation of the first two centuries of the 
Christian era (of. for example the names of the two cities of Poloura 
and Tilogrammon : Poloura is without doubt the same name as that of 
Paloura on the Orissa coast, supra ; Tilogrammon is #most probably 
Sanskrit lilagrama). Tokosanna, it might be said, is within the sphere 
of Bengali influence. 

Another fact should be noted. Ptolemy agrees with Pali in writjjflg 
a guttural surd without aspiration in the second syllable of the name. 
I do not think that any importance has been attached to this really 
singular trait that among all known Prakrits, Pali alone writes Taldia- 
sila; the other literary Prakrits have TaJi^ha and the epigraphical Pra- 
krits have Takha - or Tacha -. The Western Grammarians (E. Muller,, 
p. 55, Geiger, 62, 2) classify this fact under the rubric : ‘ loss of aspi- 
ration” but the facts classified or rather collected under this* rubric 
almost entirely bear on rare words or on false analogies. The name 
of Taksasila would not be classed with the first category. As to the 
second it is difficult to understand what analogy could occur in Pali 
3 
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while other Prakrits did not feel it. I he_ Greek form Taxila does not 
throw any light on the nature of the guttural incorporated in the x 
(4). The Pali form leads to the problem whether we are here 
confronted with a pre-Aryan name or not. The Sanskrit Taksasild 
would be in that case an interpretation which is not less fanciful than 
that recorded by the Chinese pilgrims (ha-hien, chap, ix : Hiouan- 
ts’ang, Mem., 1, 154)- “(the city) of severed head.” 

The Maha Niddesa mentions Kalamukha after Takkasiia. There 
is nothing to resemble, this name in Ptolemy. 1 have already pointed 
out (Pour V Histoire du Pdmdyanci , JA. % 1918, 1, 76) the presence of a 
people under this name in the Bengali recension of the Ramayana; 
they inhabited the eastern region among the different tribes of the 
Kiratas of whom they appear to have been simply a variety with dark 
colour (G., IV, 40, 29). According to Ptolemy, the Kiratas are to be 
placed between the mouth of the Ganges and iokosanna; beyond 
this river was the country of silver (Argure^c. There is no doubt that the 
Airrhadoi of Ptolemy, Vfl, 2, 2 is a mistake for Kirrhadoi . If we have 


any doubt about it, it will be sulhcient to refer to para 16 of the same 
chapter where the country is called Kirrhadia. But it seems that 
nobody has recognised that Kirata occurs in Ptolemy under a some- 
what disquieting form. Before mentioning the country of Kirrhadia, 
Ptolemy desci . ,^s a people on ( vjirp ) the Maiandros mountain.” 
Lassen proposed to recognise Sanskrit Mandara in Maiandros; the 
identification has since been confirmed. In fact the Bengali recension 
of the Ramayana (G., IV, 40, 28) mentions after the Lauhitya 
(Brahmaputra), towards the east, with “the cities and mountains 
which wash their feet in the sea,” the “Kirata tribes which inhabit 
the peaks of the Mandara mountain, * just before the Kalamukha or 
^black-faced people” who are mentioned in the next verse. These 
ii^abitants of the Maiandros are “the liladai, as it is under this name 
that the Beseidai were known; they were dumpy . squat, hairy and 
large; they had however a white skin.” The Ramayana in fact men- 
tions the Kiratas who have golden colour^and pleasing appearance” 
(G., IV, 40, 30) that is to say those who had a white skin as distin- 
guished from the Kalamukha, “the dark faced people” who are 
mentioned in the preceding verse as those having fearful appearance 
(ghorah). I have just admitted the equivalence Tiladai-Kirata as a 
factual datum. This is because the name Kirata frequently occurs in 
Prakrit with a palatalised initial; we find Cilada as well as Cilda , 
Cilaya (Pischel 230). The same form is also frequently found as the 
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basis of the Chinese transcriptions. I am constrained to believe that 
it is the same name that should be restored in two passages of the 
Milinda : p. 327, Saka-Yavane pi CinaVilcite pi. and p. 331, 
Yaoana-Cina-Vilata. The confusion between ca and va is constant in 
most part of Indian writings; it is naturally expected that the 
Kiratas should be mentioned with the Cinas in a list of peoples, foreign 
to India and settled on the frontiers. The Mahabharata associates 
them together on several occasions, for example, II, 26, 1002 : Kira - 
tai&ca Cinaisca; V, 19, 584 : Cinaih Kirataisca. The transcription of 
the palatal was an embarrasment for the Greeks. Ptolemy has Tias- 
tanes to represent the name of Castana, the king Ujjayini *, but in 
order to transcribe Cemula, he hesitates between the two equi- 
valences : Semulla (Semula) and 7 imoula (Timoulla). He uses the 
first form in his tables while describing the coast of Ariake (VII, 1, 6); 
but in his Introduction (I, 17), soon after using the name under this 
form he adds : “Those wh<x have sailed up to that place, passed long 
time there and have come b%ck, tell us that the natives call this port 
Timoula (Timoulla)." 1 he equation 1 imoula — Cemula is exactly 
parallel to Tilada ~ Cilada (~Kirata). 

To come back4p the question of the Kalamukha; it should be noted 
that their name occurs in the Mahabharata, II. 31, 1J7I, and their 
associations as mentioned there agree with the Ramf g;na and Pto- 
lemy. Sahadeva, in course of his connuest of the southern countries, 
conquered Suparaka, Talakata, Dandaka and , those \s % ho inhabit the 
islands of the ocean, the kings issuing from barbarian mothers, the 
Nisada, the cannibals, the Karnapravarana (who cover themselvesi 
with their ears, cf. Pour I’Histoire du Ramdyana , JA., 1918, If, p. 75) 
and those who are called Kalamukha, issues of human demons (nara- 
rak? asa )*' The sudden appearance of these people in course of a# 
campaign in the Deccan in the countries of the Pandya, the Dravid * j 
the Andhra, had been probably suggested to the poet by the name of 
Surparaka : Surparaka, Soupara of Ptolemy, VII, I, 6 and Supara of the 
Mahaniddesa was the port from which the ships then sailed for the Far 
East. 

The name which follows Kalamukha in the Niddesa is very un- 
certain; the editors have adopted the reading Maranapara; but the 
manuscripts also have Purapura , Parapura, Parapura , Parammukha. 

The next stages are already known to us and have been discussed; 
these are Vesunga and Verapatha. The name that follows them in 
the list, Java, does not require any commentary. The correspondence 
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in this case, more or less literal, is too clear to require any discussion. 
Another question remains and it should be conveniently reserved as 
this is not the place to discuss it : does the name Java apply to our 
Java or rather to Sumatra or the two together ? It should be admitted 
that the arrangement in our text favours the second of these three 
hypotheses; to touch Java wouM impose on the itenerary, as deve- 
lopped in our text, a too much accentuated detour towards the south; 
the stages that follow in the list in fact take us back to the east of 
Malay Peninsula. 

After Java the printed text has Tamalim but its variants are nume- 
rous; on the first passage, p. 154, there are Kamalirii Tammalim, 
Tarrvnuni ; on the second there is Tambalihgam. Here there is no 
room for doubt. It would be showing too much honour to the com- 
pilers of the Siamese edition of the Tripitaka (Si) to suppose that 
they have introduced here through archaeological complacency the 
name of Tambalinga which the Western scholars even a few years 
ago did not know. Neither M. Takakuso in 1896, nor MM. Hirth and 
Rockhill in 1912 nor M. Rockhill in 1915 had succeeded in hinting 
the Indian original of the otherwise transparent Chinese transcription 
of Tan-ma-ling. The credit of restoring th’s coi^try to geography 
and to history goes to M. Coedes; a Sanskrit inscription dated 1230 
A.D. and di Covered at Jaiya supplied him with the name of Tambra- 
liriga which he later on identified w th the Tamil name Ma-Dama- 
lingam which ^-occurs in the Tanjore inscription of Rajendra Cola 
( BEFEO XVIII, 6, 15 ff.). The Chu jan-che of Chao Ju~kpa (trans- 
lated by Hirth and Rockhill, p. 67) contains a detailed notice on the 
same country of Tan-ma-ling. M. Rockhill subsequently translated 
( T’oung-Pao , 1915, p. 123) another notice on the same country taken 

t rom Tao yi che liao , dated 1349; the notice there comes immediately 
J;ter the notice on Chcn-la- Cambodia. None of these two notices 
contains a certain basis for the identification of the site but it would 
not be far distant from the region of Pahang where the name of 
Tembeling is still in use, being applied to a cape and a rock near 
the mouth of the river of Kwantan, Pahang, and also to a district 
in the interior of the country on an affluent of the river of 
Pahang. A new evidence may perhaps be added to the texts re- 
ferred to by M. Coedes. Taranatha (Schiefner, p. 135) mentions 
among the contemporaries of the great acarya Dinnaga the acarya 
Buddhapalita (sans rgyas bskyahs) who was “born in the south, in a paiijt 
of the country of Tambala which is called Plarhsakrida ( hah-bas-rce-ba 
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“the game of the goose).” This is at least the text followed by Schief- 
ner in his translation. But the Tibetan historian Ye-ses-dpal~*byor, in 
his Dpag-bsamsdjon-b zah (ed. Sarat Chandra Das, p. 94), reads Tambha - 
lifi and dvahs-pa i rca~ba instead of 7 arnbala and hah-bas rce-ba; the 
passage therefore should be translated as: “Buddhapalita was born in 
the south, in the part of T ambhahn wh ch is the Root of purity.’* If 
this reading is correct, Buddhapalita would be a native of the country 
of Tambaliriga = Tamralinga. 1 he shortening of the form as T amalirh 
(or Tammalirh etc.) in most of the manuscripts may be explained as a 
haplographical mistake which is the most common mistake of the 
copyist. The original text had Tarnbalingam gacchati, as the word 
gacchati goes is repeated after each name. There were therefore 
two identical aksaras at the end of which one was differentiated from 
the other only by the dot indicating nasalisation; an ancient copyist 
must have dropped the first of the two aksaras and wrote 7 amalirii 
gacchati instead of T dmalihg^m gacchati (Tamm°=Tamb°). 

After Tambalinga the prirled text of the Niddesa has the name of 
Vanga in the two passages. Apparently there is no difficulty : Vanga 
is a well-known name which has came down as Vaiigala, name of 
Bengal even to our days. But it should be recognised that the men 
tion of Bengal is unexpected here; we have just left the south of 
Malay peninsula; after Vanga we are going to be tak V; to the Land 
of Gold which also is in the Malay peninsula* The commentator of 
the Sutta Nipata is certainly not a professional geograpVer; his nomen- 
clature follows only an approximate order, [n fact the mistake is here 
due to the editors; they have sinned for their liking for lectio simpli- 
clor. On p. 414 all the manuscripts have V ahkam; on p. 154 
Vahkam is also the reading supplied by the Siamese edition. This 
lectio difficilior has all the chance of being authentic. The name 
Banka (1 believe it is unnecessary to insist on the identity of b and v) 
still the name of an important island situated along Sumatra as 
prolongation of the Malay peninsula just opposite the estuary of the 
river of Palembang or the point where the Hindu civilisation of 
Indonesia attained the highest degree of splendour with the Srivijaya 
empire (Coedes, Le Royaume de Srwijaya , BEFEO 1918, 6; Ferrand, 
L’ Empire Sumatranais de Srivijaya , }A. f 1922, 2). The straits of Banka 
which separates the island (of Banka) from the coast of Sumatra is the 
route necessary for small navigation between the Malay peninsula and 
its opposite shores on one hand and between the island of Java and its 
opposite shores on the other hand; Palembang thus occupied the privi- 
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leged situation that is enjoyed by Singapore in our times. The wealth 
of the tin crusts of Banka must have attracted the traders to that place. 
The persistance of the old names in the Indian archipelago need not 
surprise us. Java has preserved intact the ancient name by which it 
was known to the Greeks and the Indians; I had the occasion to show 
in a communication to the Societe Asiatique that the name transcribed 
by Ptolemy as Barousai (in plural), by the Arabs as Balus and by the 
Portuguese as Baros was known in India under the name Parusa or 
Parusa. 

The next name is uncertain and obscure; there is no choice bet- 
ween Elaoaddhana , -bandhana , baddhana and Jalavana. None of 
these forms can be seriously admitted as acceptable. The name seems 
to have a meaning but it remains doubtful. Ela~ Sk. cdo means a 
sheep with a long fattened tail. It is one of the marvels of India but 
has nothing to do with Indonesia. Vardhana “rearing,” Bandhana 
“bind” do not suggest anything sure in £ ombination with eda . Pto- 
lemy places to the east of Java the three “islands of Satyrs” which 
were so called “because it is said that their inhabitants had tails like 
those found in the pictures of the Satyrs” (VIII. 2, 30). This story 
might have suggested to the Indian imagination the familiar picture of 
the sheep wi long fattened tails; so the country was given an amus- 
ing name oiV Ae type of Pundravardhana, etc. Jalavana, “the forest 
of water” is not preferable to the other. Almost in despair of finding 
the exact name it may be proposed to read jalabandhana - Sk. 
jadaban- “to bind so that it may be immobilised.” In that case we 
may think of the islands of Maniolai which Ptolemy mentions Inst, 
after the islands of the Satyrs, at the eastern end of the trans-Gangetic 
India. “It is said that the ships which have iron nails get stuck to 
I hat place although those islands do not produce the magnet.” 

\ The two names that follow, Suvannakuta and Suvannabhumi, 
should be taken together. One of the two, Suvannabhumi, “the land 
of gold,“ is a well-known classical appellation which correspond to 
Chryse of the Greeks and the Romans. It would be risky to exagge- 
rate the value of its precision; it rather indicates a direction just as we 
say : the East Indies, the West Indies. Suvannabhumi is roughly the 
countries situated to the east of the Bay of Bengal to which Ptolemy 
gives the name of trans-Gangetic India ( V 1 <‘yyov /«£**»?) *, it was 

the Eldorado of the Indian adventurers who were rather travellers 
and not conquerors. 

Suvannakuta “the peak of gold,” if the tradition of the manuscripts 
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is exact, hides under a secondary alteration a geographical name un- 
known to western science which would be vainly searched for in the 
Petersbourg Dictionary. 1 had the good chance of recovering it from 
oblivion. The Saddharmasmrtyupasthana, in its chapter already pub- 
lished by me (//!., 1918, II, p. 20), places "an island called the Wall 
of Gold to the east of the Jambudvipa in the ocean of jewels; it is 
entirely covered wilh a sod of gold and inhabited by demons who are 
fearful in appearance and powerful.” In a note on this passage I have 
collected parallel texts extracted from the Ramayana, the Ramayana- 
mahjarl and the Harivamsa. The Bombay recension has : “the island 
of ! Java surrounded by seven kingdoms and the island of Gold-Silver 
with golden mines.” The Bengali recension transforms the island of 
Java into JaladvTpa, “the island of water’* and continues : “and also 
of Gold-Silver and again Ganadvipa.” Ksemendra, in his work, has 
summarised the passage thus : “the mountains of the Jambudvipa up 
to the Golden Wall which r%its limit.” Last of all, the Harivamsa, 
which reproduces the hemisticne c, d , of the Bombay text has instead 
of the two words “Go'd-Silver” (Suvarnarupyafya), the words “Golden 
wall’ (Suvarnakudyaka). ft is evident that the reading given by the 
Harivarhsa and by Ksemendra is alone admissible. 1 he mention of 
silver (rupyaf^a) is little explicable as the .poet takes csucg to specify 
particularly that the island contains gold mines. The , Xispicion in- 
creases more as the word rupyaka is attested only in one passage in 
the Petersburg Dictionary. Rupya\a had its origin probably due to a 
scribe s error for l^udyai^a. 

1 hrough a striking accident which speaks a good deal on the age 
of the Arthasastm, the supposed Kautilya is the only author who gives 
information on the country of Suvarnakudyaka. It is mentioned three 
times but in the same chapter, If, 11, 29 in which the valuable objects 
to be kpt in the king’s treasury are spoken of. Suvarnakudyaka \<^ 
thus a country of rare and precious objects. 1 he first of the pro- 
ducts of Suvarnakudyaka is tailaparniko . According to Amara, I r , 6, 
131, (Lois, !I, 6, 3, 33) tailaparni^a is a variety of sandal. 

tailaparnif^agosirsc haricandanam astriydm. 

The commentator Kslrasvamin says: “1 ailaparna and Gosirsa 

are the names of two mountains where this wood is found it is 

quite yellow and cool, so it is said.” Sarvananda gives another ex- 
planation : “Each of the three words given by Amara means a special 
variety of sandal. The tailaparnika is a white sandal which is very 
cool haricandana is yellow and has the smell of ripe mango.” 
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However in the next hemistiche Amara gives the word tailaparnl as 
the name of red sandal. 

tilaparni tu patrdhgam rahjanam ral^tacandanam. 

And this time Ksirasvamin explains it as “ft is called tilaparni 
because its leaf is like that of sesamum (tila): or it may be that the 
river Tilaparni is the place from which it comes. “ The Tibetan trans- 
lator remains contented by simply transcribing the names tailaparnika 
and Tilaparni. Besides, the mountain Tailaparnika and the river 1 ila- 
parni have not yet been met with in Sanskrit literature. Then again 
in order to increase our embarassment, KautTya separates the three 
words which are treated as synonyms by Amara; he mentions goslrsa 
and haricandana under the heading of sandal; the first has “the light 
copper colour with a smell of fish”, the other has the “colour of the 
parrot’s wings with a smeil of mango”, he then passes on to agaru 
“eagle wood,” he then mentions several varieties of tailaparnika such as 
the Asokagramika which “has the cc^tar of flesh with a smell of 

padma lotus” the Congaka is “reddish^ yellow with a smell of utpala 

lotus or of the colour of cow’s urine;” the Grameruka is “oily with 
the smell of cow’s urine; the Suvarnakudyaka is reddish yellow with 
the smell of citron; the Purnakadvipaka has the smell of padma lotus 
or of butter^ f N he Bhadrasriya, the Paralauhityaka, has the smell of nut' 
meg; the Amarapatya has the colour of uslra.” All these names are 
still as many c riddles. A study of this catalogue at least shows that 
the tailaparnika was, like the sandal and the eagle wood, a fragrant 
wood and it had a colour varying between fleshy red and yellow 
citron. In matter of the proper qualities of tailaparnika, Kautilya 

simply says : “It is as in the case of sandal and eagle wood. It 

was therefore very similar to the one or the other. The one or the 
other takes us very far away to the east of India. So far as sandal 
\s concerned, 1 have already shown that the best varieties grew in 
Macassar and Timor ( JA 1918, II, 1 05 - 1 08); I may be permitted to 
add a new evidence taken from Hirth and Rockhill. In their trans- 
lation of Chao-ju-hua, p. 209, they quote the following passage from 
Crawford ( History of Indian Archipelago, I, p. 519): “Going towards 
the east from Java and Madura, the sandal wood may be found in small 
quantities in various islands; more one advances to the east the more it 
is abundant and excellent, as far as Timor where its quality and quan- 
tity are of the first order.” So far as the eagle wood is concerned it 
is known that Campa, otherwise known as Annam, always supplied its 
best quality. It is to be hoped that the discovery of new texts will 
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help to solve the mystery of tailaparnika and to determine its proper 
habitation. 

The second product of Suvarnakudya was the dukula . The 
Petersbourg Dictionary gives the word as the name of a plant with a 
reference to the Harivamsa 12680 (adhy., 231; Langlois, 226); the poet 
describes in this passage the palace of the king of demons, Hiranya- 
kasipu; the park there contained the most beautiful and the most 
secented essences; dukula is found there not very far from agaru, 
next to kallyaka which also is a wood coming from the islands and 
very near the tailaparnika which we have just described. 

kdtiyakd dukulas ca hihgaoas tailaparuikah. 

It should be noted here that Kautilya names the kaleyaka as one 
of the best qualities ( sara ) of the tailaparnika and that he clearly men- 
tions its habitat as the land of Gold : kdleyakah sVarnabhumijah 
snigdhapitakah; its colour is smooth yellow. Secondarily the name of 
dukula is applied to a fine ^bric made with the fibres of the dukula 
plant; but the PW categorically says that the word never means a 
“silken fabric” as is very often said. Amara, (I, 6, 113 classes dukula 
under the same heading as that of linen fabric (ksauma) but this is cer- 
tainly a mistake; the Mahabharata (XIII, 5503, adhy. Ill; and 7175, 
adhy., 151) clearly distinguishes the two fabrics. The Xikula also is 
found in the section of fabrics in the Maha Vyutpatti ^z.80, [279J 4); 
the Tibetan translator remains contented in transcribing* the word as : 
du-ku~la i~ra$; the Chinese translator gives it as “fabric of ko ;** the 
ko is according to Giles a kind of creeping pea plant (Pueraria 
Thumbergiana Bent.) of which the fibres are often used for spinnig 
a fabric. 

Kautilya knows different kinds of dukula : “The Vangaka is 
white and smooth; the Faundraka has a deep colour and is dazzling 
like precious stones; it is spun... in uniform, or mixed texture.” The 
Vangaka is the dukula of Bengal; the Paundraka is that of Pundra- 
vardhana, the country between the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 
The Sauvarnakudyaka remains undetermined. 

The third ancl the last article coming from Suvarnakudya is the 
patrorna. The word is analysed as patra-urna “the wool of tree 
leaves;” it must also have been a plant product. Kautilya enumerates 
three varieties of it: “The patrorna are: the Magadhika, the 
Paundrika and the Sauvarnakudyaka; they come from nagavrk?a, 
likuca, bakula and vata. That which comes from nagavrksa is yellow- 
ish; that of likuca has the colour of the wheat blades; that of the 
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bakula is white; the last has the colour of butter.” Kautilya then 
adds : “Thus are also explained the cocoon silk and the stuffs of 
China.” According to him therefore the patrorna and the China silk 
are of the same class. The trees mentioned have no such peculiarity 
as to help in their localisation. The Mahabharata places the patrorna 
(masc.) at the head of the fabrics, before cocoon silk (kausika), 
the muslin (arhsuka) the dukula, the cotton fabric (fcarpdsifca), the 
tuile (patta) and the linen fabric (ksauma) in an interesting 
passage (XII!, 5501) on punishment for theft after death. The same 
epic also knows Patrorna but as an ethnic; it mentions the Patrorna 
among the peoples who came to pay homage to Yudhisthira, II, 51, 
1874. 

V ahgah kalinga Magadhas Tamraliptah sa-Pundrakah 
Dauvdlikah Sagarakdh Patrorndh Saisavas tatha Karnapra - 
Vdranas caiva. 

The Vanga, the Magadha, the Puncj^.ka are found exactly near 
Suvarnakudya; the Kalinga, the Tamralipta (from Tamralipti^Tamluk, 
near the mouths of the Ganges) also take us to the same region, the 
north-east of the Indian continent while going towards the sea that 
borders on the Sagaraka; the Karnapravarana also take us to the trans- 
Gangetic Ind : ~: the Dauvalika and the Saisava are otherwise un^ 
known. ButVf would be risky to base any conclusion on this text 
because the southern edition (II, 78, 93) reads the passage quite diffe- 
rently : 

V ank.uk Kalinga Magadhas Tamraliptah sa-Pundrakah 
dukulam k a asikam caiva patrornaih caiva Bharata 
updvrta nrpas tasya daduh pritirh na cdgaman. 

The patrorna like the dukula and the silk of cocoon is here only 
' characteristic dress of the kings of the north-east, Vanga, Kalinga, 
iVagadha, Tamralipta and Pundra. This time the Dictionary of Amara 
and its commentators help us in determining the sense of the word. 
Amara writes (II, 6, 3, 14): 

patrornarh dhautakaaseyam bahumulyarh mahadhanam 
“patrorna (neuter), washed silk, valuable article, # very dear” 

Ksirasvamin comments — lakucavatadipatresu krimilalorndkrtam, pat - 
rornam prsodaraditvdt: “ patrorna , grammatical composition of the type 
of prsodara is a fabric of wool drivelled by insects on the leaves of 
lakuca, vata etc.” The Tibetan translator ( manu$yavarga , II) once 
more remains contented by transcribing the word; his evidence is not 
however superfluous at least for the second part of the hemistiche 
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which most of the commentators take as an isolated entity; thus Sar- 
vananda comments on it : bahumulyam yat fym api tan mahadhanam 
na vastram eva all that costs dear is mahadhana , great treasure; it 
does not mean only stuff. * But the Tibetan translator renders the 
line of Amara thus : pa. tra. urna. dar. gos. blunts, gos. chen. nor. 
po. chen. zes. bya “patra—urna, stuff of washed silk famous as a 
great wear, a great treasure/’ The explanation of Kslrasvamin proves 
that patrorna is what is called “tussor/* According to Kautilya the 
best tussor was supplied by the country of Suvarnakudya; but his 
opinion enunciated without any justification does not as yet help us 
m locating the country which he had in view. 

The Brhat Samhita of Varaha Mihira in its chapter on astrological 
geography, XIV, 9, mentions the word Hemakutya in its list of peo- 
ples and countries in the south-west, mixed up with the Island of 
Bulls, the islands of Cocoanut and Skin, the inhabitants of the interior 
of the Vindhya, Tripun, tke Bearded people (Smasrudhara), the Ser- 
pent necked (Vyalagriva), tht%Big necked (Mahagrlva), etc. Hemakutya 
is the reading admitted by Kern in his text; but in fact, of the eight 
manuscripts one has ~kuta, three have -kutya, one -kudya and the last 
kudya; this is the form that has been accepted by the commentator 
Utpala (I Oth cent.) who defines it as a name of place and not as an 
ethnic. Here again the analogy of -kata comes in just ■ in the Nid- 
desa and it has influenced the editor who later on preferred the read 
ing -kundya which also occurs in Parasara, in his translation of the 
same text (JRAS., n.s. V, p. 83). The suggestion of the word fcufa 
is strong in this particular case as the word in combination with 
the word for gold and specially the word hema is used to mean a 
famous chain of hills in the epic and Puranic geography (see fn/ra, 
p. 94); Varaha Mihira proceeds with h:s enumeration in such a dis-y 
orderly manner that it is impossible to make any positive use of h ; Jr 
text; the Cocoanut islands (Narikela) which is known from numerous 
other sources is the Nicobar archipelago but the Vindhya mountains 
are mentioned soon after it. Besides the names which are mentioned 
along with Hemakudya are borrowed from geographical folklore and 
do not contain any precise information. 

No positive results are obtained from this long enquiry on the 
country of the Wall of Gold, Suvarnakudya or Hemakudya. One 
point however has been gained. The real existence of this country 
to the south-east of India in the direction of Java has been proved. 
The Chinese geography of the first few centuries of the Christian era 
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mention in the same region a country which is not without analogy 
to Suvarnakudya; it is lin. The first character means gold; 
the second is generally written and means “neighbour/* M. Pelliot 
(BEFE-O., IV, p. 266 ff.) interprets it as “the frontier of gold’*; M. 
Takakusu (A Record , p. 17) had translated it as “Golden neighbours/’ 
But instead of the word lin, ‘nighbour’, some texts give the homo- 
phonies of meaning quite differently as rivulet, elect. Instead of lin 
there is also cfi’en, extend. All these variants indicate clearly that 
the second syllable has only a phonetic value; the differnt characters 
for lin go back to an ancient pronunciation Ijicn and the character 
ch’en to d’ien which are normal transcriptions of a nasalised dya. 
If Kin-lin corresponds to Suvarnakudya, is a translation of the first 
word and lin (ch’en) is a partial transcription of the second. It is 
unnecessary to reproduce here the texts that M. Pelliot has collected 
in his article in the Bulletin; it will be enough to give a resume of 
the essential data. The Kin lin was situated to the west of Fu-nan 
along a large bay. The distance betwe^Cthe two countries is more 
than 2,000 li. Beyond Kin-lin by sailing more than 3,000 li towards 
the south one can reach the four countries : Pien-tou ( Pan-tou ), 
Tu-k’un (or Tu-kun ), Kiu-li (Kiu-ya) and Pi-so\ng. “In regard to 
agriculture these people are identical with those of the Kin-lin. 
Among these ~:eople there are many who are white coloured. Tu-J{un 
alone products the aromatic called tsien hiang.’ [t M. Berthold Laufer 
from whom I have borrowed this translation of the T’ ai-ping huan 
yu ki (JA., 1918, II, p. 26) is of opinion that the aromatic referred to 
is the aloe wood. Pi song reminds us of Vesunga, Tu-J^un or Tu-kun 
of Takkola, so much so that a Chinese botanical treatise referred to by 
Laufer (ibid., p. 25, n. 2) describes a tree named tu-k’un which is a 
native of Kiu-chen and Kiao-chi and its fruits “which have the size 
\ f the eggs of hen. The local people pick them and eat them. The 
t\*ste of nut and bark is like that of vinegar/’ This description 
reminds us of the Pimenta acris which has been tentatively taken 
(rather wrongly, on account of its characteristics) as a possible equi- 
valent of the takkola plant. But we are here on a slippery ground 
where it will be unwise to wait long. 

The list of ports which we feel tempted to call an itinerary then 
comes back to India via Ceylon (Tambapanni, Taprobane) and the 
western coast Suppara (Sopara), Bharukaccha (Barygaza, Broach), 
Surattha (Surat) and a few other halting places which it is difficult to 
identify without discussion (but which strangely remind the periplus of 
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the Ramayana such as Angaloka, Tangana). The list then mentions the 
Greek country (Yona), the “Great Greece?’* (Paramayona) and 
Alexandria (Alasanda). I pass over the enigmatical Marukantara in 
order to go to the list of roads which closes this enumeration : “The 
road of knees (jannupatha but according to a variant : suvanijLapatha, 
the way of gold and cf. infra p. 96 vannupatha ), the road of the goats 
(ajapatha), the road of the sheep (mendhapatha) y the road of stakes 
(safikupatha), the road of umbrellas ( chattapathd ), the road of bamboos 
(oarhsapatha) the road of birds (sakunapatha), the road of mice 
( musikapatha ), the road of caves (daripatha) and the crossing with 
canes (oettacara) .* * This long enumeration of unusual roads till now 
unknown in Indian literature is found to a large extent in the Sanskrit 
adaptations of the Brhatkatha, the Slokasamgraha of which M. Lacote 
has published only a half; but he has given an analysis of the whole 
manuscript in his beautiful work ; Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brhat- 
katha. The 18th chapter speaks of the adventures of a merchant’s 
son named Sanudasa who E ^ie hero of an astonishing series of mari- 
time adventures. After several ship wrecks, Sanudasa gets “enrolled 
in the band of the adventurer Acera who prepares for an expedition 
to the land of Gold. After crossing the sea they land at the foot 
of a mountain. They ascend the mountain by clinging to the cree- 
pers : it is the “road of creepers.” On reaching the\ plateau they 
come to a river which turns everything that falls in it i v stone; they 
cross the river by holding the tops of the bamboos inclined on the 
banks of the river — it is the “road of bamboos.” Further on they 
come to a steep path between two precipices; they kindled fire with 
the wet branches of trees; its smoke attracted the Kirata who came 
with the proposal of selling goats to them; the adventurers rode on 
the goats, sure-footed animals who alone are capable of going over 
the precipitous ridge without vertigo; it is the road of the goats. The^ 
could not reach the end of the road without difficulty as another bar^I 
was coming from the opposite direction; a fight ensued and the 
Acera s band passed after throwing the adversaries into the ravine, 
Sanudasa now began to resent the ferocity of the gold searching party. 
Acera then ordered the goats to be killed and to cover them with the 
skin with the inner side exposed, so that big birds on taking the men 
to be pieces of fresh meat would carry them to their place — the place 
of gold. Sanudasa vainly tried to save the goat which had carried him, 
his companions were without pity. Everything happened as Acera 
had announced. But the bird which was carrying Sanudasa was 
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attacked by another bird which disputed the other’s prey; the goat’s 
skin was torn and Sanudasa fell in a tank in the midst of a luxuriant 
forest. On the next morning he discovered a river of which the banks 
were of gold dust” (Essai sur Guncidhya, p. 175 ff.). 

M. Lacote was kind enough to communicate to me the complete 
text of the episode; but I would not like to take away the interest 
of his work by publishing here a piece of finished beauty in which 
the author has deliberately collected the details which give a strange 
feeling of local colour. 

The summary that I have reproduced will suffice to prove the 
perfect correspndence between the Niddesa and the Brhatkatha; 
an examination of the original text confirms this impression and also 
helps us to complement it. The “path of creepers” is more exactly the 
“path of sticks.” 

esa vetrapatho ndma sarVotsahavighdtaJ^rt. 

“That is the Vetrapatha, as they call it,” cried out the leader of 
the caravan to his companions,” firmly J-^id in your hand one of the 
sticks of the reeds for scaling the mountain. The stick should be 
soft, compact and neither dry nor defective; the fool who holds to 
a different kind of stick will march to the hell.” 


etas ca komalah sthuldh sosadosddivivarjHah 
hr*$tair vetralatd gddham dlambydrohatdcalam 
lck,.*h anidrsim mohad yah kascid avalambate 
pramito himavaty asmin sa prayati pardm gatirh 
Vetralatd is not a creeper, but a reed stick a “rattan, ’ as we call 
it, or more exactly a “rattan stick." it is a synonym of vetrayasti. 
For example, in the Pancatantra (I, 1) where Pingalaka, seeing Dama- 
naka coming on a visit tells the door-keeper (dvahsiha) : ”Lay aside 
your cane stick ( apasarayatarh vetralatd ).” The cane stick was the 
ihsignia of the door keeper and was used by him to bar the passage. 
I^iere is therefore no question of “hold to” but of “leaning on.” It 
is therefore exactly the Vettadhara or Vettacara of the Niddesa. 

The “path of bamboos” which is called V arrisapatha in the Nid- 
desa is named V enupatha in the Slokasamgraha. 

esa venupatho ndma mahapathavibhisanah 
Venu is the synonym of Varhsa and the poet makes use of the two 
words as occasion arises : 


varhsan pasyatha yan asyah parasmin saritas tafe 

arvaldkvtlam nudaty etan patur paratatanilah 

esam anyatamarh gadharn grhnidhvam masl^aram karaih 
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tfafe mantharatam yate maskarat tufigatam gatat 
parasminn apagdpdre sanakair avarohata 
“Look at these bamboos (varhsa) on the opposite bank of the river 
which is bent by the wind from the other bank to this bank. When 
wind will blow softly and the bamboos will begin to stand erect 
hold one of the bamboos firmly in your hand and you will get down 
on the other bank.” 

The river to be crossed in this manner is a petrifying river. ‘ Do 
not touch it! The fool that touches it is changed into stone. 

mudhaih sprstam idam yair yais te te pdsdnatarh gatah 

We have already found in the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana the men 
tion of “the river which yields stones; whatever falls in it, either 
plant, tree, living being, animal or bird, all become stone then and 
there. On the two sides of this river the reeds called kicaka being 
shaken by the wind get interlaced” (JA., 1918, II, p. 54) f have 
already pointed out there P'Vd.) the parallel passage from the Rama- 
yana; I may be excused for Quoting it once again on account of its 
perfect agreement with the Brhatakatha : 

tam 'u desam atikramyasailoda ndma nimnagd 
abhayos firayos tasydh kicaka ndma Oenavah 
sa na sakya iaritum hi nadi paramadurgama 
tasydh sprstaiva salilam narah sailo * bhija ■ - 

te’pi tiragatds tasyd nadydh k}ca\aOenavah 
samdgachanty ayatnena samgamam ca parasparam 
te nayanti param tiram siddhan pratyanayanti ca 

(Ramay. IV, 44, 77-78 G; 43, 37 B.) 

“Passing this place the river of stone-water is found. There are 
the bamboos called kicaka on its two banks. It is a wild river and 
cannot be crossed because if a man touches its water he gets petri- 
fied. And these kicaka bamboos which grow on its banks are i 
contact with each other without any effort and they carry and car^ 
back the saints from one bank to the other.” The Mahabharata 
only makes a passing reference to it (II, 51, 1858): 

sailodarh abhito nadim 

ye te hycakavenundm chdydrn ramyam upasate. 

“Those who. enjoy the pleasing shade of the kicaka bamboo near 
the river Stone-water.” But the most unexpected correspondence is 
supplied bv Ptolemy. He had collected the unanimous evidence 
and ulterior confirmations from those who had navigated the sea to- 
wards India, those who had stayed there long and also from the 
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travellers who had come from that country. He was informed by 
them “on India, province by province in detail and also on the dis- 
tant places in the interior gif the country up to the Peninsula of Gold 
and then up to Kattigara.“ “They say that beyond Sinai there is 
again the country of Seres and its capital and that further to the 
north there is an unknown land with marshy tanks in which grow big 
reeds which are so closely connected that people can go over tot the 
opposite side by holding them. And also there is a road which not 
only proceeds to Bactria over a stone-tower but also to India by 
Palimbothra” (1, 17, 41). It seems we have here the germ of the 
legend which the Indian imagination has transformed in it& own 
manner; the Lob-nor marshes which lay along the road opened by 
the Han across Serindia towards the west had soon passed through 
the strange accounts of the caravans into the folklore, both of the 
Greek and the Indian worlds. In India they were soon made to 
agree with the account of the river aboni^vhich Ctesias and Megas- 
thenes had heard since the 4th and 3ru centuries B.C. that nothing 
could float on it and that everything would sink straightway. The 
name Sillas or Silias which Megasthenes gives to it is directly con 
nected with sild “stone’’ from which is derived saila which has the 
same meaning and which combined with uda “water” gives the 
Sanskrit nan^^of the river Sailoda. The form Side as given by 
Ctesias shows the substitution of d for l through the intermediary of 
an Iranian nariator. 

The indications given by the texts on the course of the river of 
Stone-water clearly proves that the legend in India as in the Hellenic 
world had its starting point or its connexions in Central Asia. The 
Mahabharata (II, 5, 1858) in complete agreement with the Ramayana 
;*V. G. 44, 76, B. 43, 37) and the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana-Sutra 
Abates the Sailoda between the mountain Meru and the Mandara in 
the neighbourhood of the Khasa, Parada, Kulinda and Tangana which 
are all Himalayan people. The Mandara, as we have seen before, 
is the chain in the region of the Upper Irauaddy, the Meru roughly 
appears to be the Pamirs. According to the Matsya P. (120, 19-23) 
the Sailoda originates from the mount Aruna to the west of the 
Kailasa and flows into the Western ocean. According to the Vayu 
P. (47, 20-21) it flows out of a lake with the same name situated at 
the foot of the mount Munjavat and flowing between the Cak?u and 
the Slta reaches the Salt Ocean. The Caksu is only an alteration of 
the scribe, already recognised, of the name of the Oxus (Vak?u; for 
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such confusions between c and v which have given rise to doublets 
cf. supra , Vilaia from Cildta , the Beseidai of Ptolemy VU (2, 
15 as compared toi Sesataii of the Periplus). The Sita is the Tarim. 
The 5ailoda is therefore the river of Khotan; the stones that have 
given the name of 5ailoda to it would be the jade pebbles. The 
legend of the objects metamorphosed in contact of the water would 
be due to the figures cut out from the jade that had been carried to 
long distances by the merchants. 

I cannot help suggesting here a possibility which seems to attain a 
degree of probability. The name Kicaka appears in epic lite- 
rature as a new word, connected with the wonders of the Sailoda : 
kicaka nama venavah “the bamboos that are called kicaka” as ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Ramayana. We know that when the Chinese 
ambassador, Chang Kien reached the country of 1 a-hia (Bactria) he 
was surprised to find there ^amboo sticks of Kiung and the Chinese 
fabrics of Sse-chuan. M. L. ^er who has written a remarkable dis' 
sertation on the “bamboo sticks of Kiung” ( Sino-Iranica , p. 535) 
seems to have established that it is the square bamboo (Bambusa oi 
Phyllostachys quadrangularis) which grow in Kuang-si and Sse-chuan. 
If the bamboo had been a regular article of commerce between China 
and India, it would not be surprising if the name had beer^ arried there 
with the object. The name of bamboo in Chinese is c nu of which 
the ancient pronunciation was chok (co/^). The word occurs with 
so many Chinese characters that it is impossible to make a choice 
which would not be arbitrary. It seems there was a combination (ki 
bamboo) of which kicaka was the Sanskrit transcription. Amara (11, 
4, 161; Lois, II, 4, 5. 27} defines it in a general manner as: 

kicaka venavas te syur ye soananty anil&ddhutah 

The klcakas are a kind of bamboo which make sound whenj 
shaken by the wind.” Ksirasvamin tries to explain it in his manner 
with the help of a verbal root cakaii kicakah / kjceti , kayati vd.: 

the name is kicaka because it shakes making a ki sound or rather 
it makes a ki ca sound. Sarvananda proposes another etymology - ye 
kHadibhih kdarandhrapanktayo venavah §abdam karvanti te kjcakah: 
the bamboo which has a series of holes made by insects etc. and 
which makes sound kicaka. He seems to have thought of a con- 
nection between kicaka and kifa, insect. But Kalidasa who seems to 
take a delight in mentioning these melodious bamboos connect them 
with the Himalaya and the Kinnara already in the first verses of the 
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Kumarasambhava (1> 8) in which he mentions the sacred mountain of 
which Parvati is the daughter : 

yah purayan ktca^arandhrabhagan 
dafimuhhotthena samtranena 
udgasyatam icchati ^/rfinaranarn 
tanapradayitoam ivopagantum 

“He fills the holes in the kicaka with the breeze issuing from the 
mouths of the caverns as if he wished to supply the musical sound 
to the Kinnaras ready to sing.” 

The Kinnaras with the heads of horses (Asvamukha) who were 
musicians in the service of the gods are regularly placed in the extreme 
North between the Himalaya and the Hemakuta; Bana who lived in 
the court of Harsa at a time when the relations between India and 


China were the most active writes in his Kadambari (p. 136, ed. 
Peterson) : “The mountain Hemakuta is found in the north of this 
continent, in the continent which has th^tt' ime of Kimpurusa (Kinnara) 
not very far from this place (i.e. the country of the Kirata with golden 
locks and their capital — SuVarnapura, the city of gold, where the event 
takes place)” — itas ca natidure tasyasmad bharatavarsad uttarend- 
rtantare t^impurusandmni varse varsaparvato hemakfit 0 ndma nivasah. 
The same hor records again that Arjuna was first compelled to pass 
through the'~-/mpire of China in order to conquer Hemakuta (Harsa- 
carita, ed. Kane, p. 59 : Pdndavah savyasdci Cinavisayam atihramya 
Hemakutuparvatam parajaista). 

The path of the birds (saJ^unapatha) mentioned in the Niddesa is 
not expressly named in the Slokasamgraha but all the same it has been 
clearly described; it consists in allowing oneself to be carried by a 
bird of large size in order to be transported to an inaccessible place : 
the adventures of the Sindbad the Sailor as described in the Arabian 
y\ights supplies a celebrated application of this method of transport. 
A last analysis might show its connection with the Brhatkatha. Marco 
Polo and Nicolo Conti have again collected this fable while speaking 
of the diamond mines of the Dekkhan in India itself. 


1 have left aside the path of the rams ( mendhapatha ), path of 
pikes ( sahku ~), path of umbrella ( chatra -) the path of rats (musket ) 
and path of caverns (dari-). These names probably allude to the 
events in the same episode. The path of the rams might refer to 
that part of the account where it is said that the travellers hide them- 
selves in the upturned skin of the animals carrying them which had 
been killed in order to attract the carnivorous birds. The path of the 
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pikes might refer to pointed bamboo pieces (kunta) with which the 
travellers arm themselves in order to fight on the path of goats and 
to push down below the caravans coming from the opposite direction; 
this is at least the most probable meaning, because means a 

pike, a stake, javelin. The meaning of the word chatta in chattapatha 
is too uncertain to allow an useful conjecture (as to its meaning). The 
daripatha , the road of caverns, seems to have been again alluded to 
when the poet describes the large birds which run like the roc of 
Sindbad : 

paksavanta ihahdrya daridaritacancatfah 
“they look like mountains who had saved their wings with caverns 
dug by their beaks.” 

The musihapatha alone is totally missing from the Slokasamgraha. 

It is highly significant that two of these picturesque names, names 
which occur together, are found in the grammatical tradition. Patan- 
jali while commenting on the Sutra V, I, 77 of Panini : uttarapathe 
nahrtam ca quotes a varttiW of Katyayana : 

ajapathasankupai'kibhyam ca 

“also in the case (of a person who passes) and also of a (merchandise 
which is imported) by ajapatha and sankupatha (the derivatives aja 
pathiha and sankupathika are formed).” That it is the case of mer- 
chandises is proved by the exception that follows : „ 

madhukamaricayor an sthalat 

“so far as the madhuka and marica (imported by the route) of land 
the adjective form derived with sthala is sthdlapatha. * 1 The madhuka 
in neuter is the liquorice wood (ahrus precatorius) which is found 
everywhere in India whether plains or hills and which therefore could 
not have been an object of importation in this country; it means tin 
according to Hemacandra, Halayudha and Medinikosa, although 
Amara does not give this meaning. Tin came essentially from th 
Malaysian region as it does even now. The marica is black peppjjF 
(piper nigrum) which is quite different from long pepper; “the black 
pepper is found everywhere in the countries of the Southern Bar- 
barians, Kiao-che (Tonkin), Yunnan etc” (Li Chi-tchen, referred to 
by Laufer, Sino-Iranica , p. 375); Chao Ju-kua (Hirth-Rockhill 222) says 
that black pepper comes to China from Java and that of Sunda (Sin- 
t’o) is the best of all. With these two articles we are therefore back 
to the Land of Gold (Suvarnabhumi) which the caravan of the Brhat- 
katha was trying to enter by the Ajapatha and that formidable series 
of routes. 
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The Ajapatha and the ^ankupatha occur again in the Ganapatha 
on Panini V, 3, 100 devapathadibhyas ca; it is an dkrtigana and conse- 
quently the enumeration is not exhaustive : deva-, hamsa-, vdri- 
ratha- y sthala fcur/-, aja-. raja-, sata £anfeu- etc. Candragomin in 
his grammar has introduced the two varttikas : IV, 1 . 89 ajasankuttara- 
vdrijangalakdntdradinahrte ca; 90 sthaladina 91 madhu\amaricayor irn. 
He has not tried to support the rule devapathadibhya& ca in his gram- 
mar; he has simply relegated it to his commentary on IV, 3, 78, ive 
samjndpratiJirtyoh (Panini V, 3, 96 and 97) iathd devapatho hamsapatha 
ity evamadisu vyavasthitabhdsya ko na bhavisyati. 

The vettacara or Vettacara and the sankupatha appear again in a 
couple of other texts of the Pali Buddhist literature. The Milinda 
mentions them with ajapatha, p. 280 : “It is like a man without fortune, 
in quest of fortune, in the search of fortune, who goes forward by 
the path of goats, the path of pikes, the path of rattans (yatha pyriso 
adhano dhanatthih^a dhanapariyosanam caramdno ajapatham sanku - 
patham lyettapatham gacchati)." In the Tftirajataka (Jdtaku, HI, 541) 
the tiger explains to the kon the causes C*. his suspicion against a sus- 
picious person by saying: “He has passed through the country of 
Kalinga, he has carried on the business of a merchant, he has crossed 
the passages of rattans and pikes (cinnd \dlihgd catita oanijja Vettd- 
caro sankupatho pi cinno)." The commentary explains sankupatha 
as ; { f a the path of the stakes.” But the most interesting 

account is found in the Vimanavatthu LXXXIV. The merchants of 
the countries 6f Anga and Magadha while going to Sindhu-Sovira 
lost their way in the desert “in the middle of the path of sands’* 

( vannupathassa majjhe. c f. jannupatha , supra). A Yaksa then 
appeared to them and told them — “You are going to make your 
wealth on the other side of the ocean in the sands like this, across 
e rattan, the path of pikes, rivers, difficult mountain passages in 
actant lands (pdram samuddassa iman ca vannum Vettacaram sanku- 
pathan ca maggam / nadiyo pana pabbatanan ca duggd puthudisa 
gacchatha bhogahetu / /). Here again the unusual roads are located 
once more beyond the seas, as in the Niddesa and the Milinda. Now 
in the Jataka also they are found to be connected with the name of 
Kalinga, the country from which the people used to sail for Land of 
Gold. 

The Puranas also have noted some references to this list but it is 
very vague. The Matsya P. (115, 56) while describing the courses of 
the seven rivers which come down from the heaven and form the 
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celestial Gariga has given the following brief description of the course 
of the Nalini — 

56. tatas tu Nalini capi pracim eva disam yayau 
Kupathdn plavayanti sa Inaradyumnasararhsy api 

57. tatha Kharapathan desah V etrasankhapathan api 
madhyenojjdna\amarun Kuthapraoaranan yayau 

58. Indradvipasarhxpe tu pravi§td lavanodadhim 

The Vayu P. (47, 54 ff.) has the same verses but with the variants: 
Apathdn for Kupathan , saro pi ca for saramsy api; Indra Sarikupathan 
for oetrasank u ~, madhyenodyanamasl^ardn for -d jjanahamarun. Thus 
the Nalini while flowing to the east waters the country of bad paths (or 
pathless), and also the lakes (or lake) of Indradyumna, and then the 
Country of the path of mules, the Country of the path of rattans (paths 
of Indra) and of the paths of conch (or paths of pikes). It then passes 
through the deserts of Ujjanaka (or the bamboos of gardens), Kuthapra- 
varana, and near the continent of Indra it enters the Salt Ocean. The 
Nalini is, from the Ganges Aich flows into the South sea (dak?inodadhi) 
the second of the three riverdl which passing northwards flows towards 
the east. It is to be noted that the Matsya has preserved the correct 
reading in the case of Vetrapatha, altered by the Vayu as Indrapatha 
and on the other hand the Vayu has the correct reading Sankupatha 
altered by the Matsya as 5arikhapatha. The Kharapatha, the path of 
mules, is to be naturally put together with Ajapatha ud Mendha- 
patha of the other texts. The ment on of the Indradyumnasaras shows 
in what region the two Puranas locate these peoples In fact the 
Mahabharata tells us (1, 119, 4639) that after his renunciation Pandu 
went from his capital (Delhi) tp the mountains and from there to 
Caitraratha; he then crossed the Kalakuta, the Himavat, the Gandha- 
madana; he then went to the Indradyumna lake, crossed the Hamsa- 
kuta and reached the mount Satasrnga. The Harivamsa (8993) also 
locates the Indradyumna lake in the neighbourhood of Hamsakut 
The Mahabharata (III, 199, 13337) has preserved a legend on the orig 
of this lake; the innumerable cows offered by Indradyumna to the 
Brahmins as their payment are said to have dug it while passing 
through the water that went with the gifts. It is evidently to Centred 
Asia that the Puranas and the Epic lead us; the desert through which 
the Nalini flowed would be the Taklamakan. Here the fantasy comes 
near to the reality. 

The relation between the two texts, the Niddesa and the Brhat 
katha, which we have compared comes out in a more clear and defi- 
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nite perspective if we compare the Niddesa with other accounts of 
adventure which have drawn upon the same data. I would like to 
take up as a counter proof, a Buddhist text, a sweet romance of 
adventures preserved in the Divyavadana (VII). This is the Supriya- 
vadana. In order to reach the mag'c city, Supriya has to pass through 
countries, mountains and seas full of perils and difficulties; I will retain 
only those traits of the text which are common with the steps men- 
tioned in other texts. In the forest of copper (TdmrataVi) resides the 
serpent Copper Eye (Tamrak.§a) above him is found a thicket of bam- 
boos (venugulma); in this thicket of bamboos there is a large rock- 
(asmasita)-, it has to be removed by a vigorous effort and then opens 

out a cave ( guhd ); in this cave a magical herb grows Further 

on there are seven mountains covered with thorny bamboos (feanfa- 
kaoenu); one of these mountains is a mountain with three pikes (Tri- 
sanku); it is full of raised pointed thorns; one has to bind the legs 

with rattan nets (vetra-pasa) then there is the slippery mountain 

which has to be scaled with millions of irjrj. pikes (ayashdanam k°ty<$\ 

When all these trials are overcor/h thou shaPs* find in front 

of you a country of which earth is of gold (suvarnabhumim pfthi- 
Vi pradesam) and in which the people are flourishing and prosperous. 
But beyond it there are new dangers one of them being that three 
mountains which rise bend themselves. They may be scaled only 
with a rattan/ 1 ;, dder (vetrasita). The story of the Sudhanakumara in 
the same couittion (Divy. XXX) refers also to some of the traits of 
the two itineraries. The hero has to cross to the north of Himalayas 
seven mountains : the entrance in the Khadiraka mountain is a cavern, 
that of the mount Ekadharaka is of pikes ( kdahuh ), that of the mount 
Vajraka is by the king of birds ( paksirdjena ), which one has to enter.* 
In the last case the author supposes that his reader is sufficiently familiar 
>vith such stories and remains satisfied by making a simple allusion. But 
^r> w here, so far as I know, we can find in the world of Indian fictions 
aciotal enumeration of identical traits which may be compared with the 
last part of Niddesa list as well as with the Summary of the 
Brhatkatha. 

Arrived at the end of this study we may now bring out the 
conclusions : 

1. The exactitude of Ptolemy, the veracity of his information on 
Trans-Gangetic India are now definitely established with the corres- 
ponding testimony of the Mahaniddesa. The Greek Science which was 
on the point of death still manifests in the work of this great Mathe- 
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matician a taste for the correctness of facts in which he is without 
comparison in the ancient world. 

2. The agreement of Ptolemy with the Mahaniddesa raises and 
also resolves the problem of the date of this commentary. The pas- 
sage discussed above is guaranteed by its repetition in the same text; it 
does not give motive to suspect it as an interpolation. The state of 
the knowledge of maritime relations presupposed by it fits in only with 
a period about the time of Ptolemy. Towards the end of the first 
century A.D., Pliny and the Periplus almost know nothing about the 
Far-East; the merchants who then frequented the ports of Barygaza 
and Muziris had not been able to collect a9 yet informations in these 
busy ports on the navigation to the east of India; it was still a ques- 
tion if Taprobane was an island or a continent connected with Africa. 
After Ptolemy we have no text whether Greek or Indian to be added 
to Ptolemy and Niddesa. Cosmas who claims the title of Indiko 
pleustejs in the beginning the 6th century knows well the western 
coast and Ceylon, but he d!>es not know anything on the world be- 
yond it. So far as India is concerned, the splendid epigraphic discove- 
ries of the end of the 19th century and specially the work of the 
French explorers in Indo-China have revealed on the other hand the 
expansion of Sanskrit culture since the 3rd century to c *untries ignored 
by the Niddesa — Cambodia, Champa and Borneo. It juld not have 
failed to mention them in its list of ports Qif commerce had it known 
them. It is almost certain that in the first century an Indian writer 
would not have been able to prepare such a list of ports of the Far- 
East as we find in the Niddesa; after the 3rd century the list would 
have been supplemented on account of the new mention of more 
distant countries. The date of the list and of the work which con- 
tains it, should therefore be placed between the end of the first ar^ 
the end of the 3rd century. Now the Niddesa is held to be a canonij^l 
text; the Theravada School, the Pali Buddhist Church, never questioned 
its sacred character. The Pali canon therefore had not been cons- 
tituted before the 2nd century of the Christian era. The partial but 
striking agreement of some of the names of this list of the Niddesa 
with an analogous list of the Milinda would place this last text in the 
same period. 

It is surprising that the eastern coast of India does not at all figure 
in this maritime itinerary which extends from the Far East to the Far 
West. It may be an indication to determine the country in which the 
Niddesa was composed. 
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3. Last of all, the agreement between the list of the extraordinary 
routes by which the journey is performed and the episode of the Brhat- 
katha Slokasamgraha raises the problem of the relation of the two 
texts. The legend in the Kashmirian Brhatkathas place Gunadhya, 
the author of the original collection, in the time of King Satavahana 
i.e. in the first two centuries of the Christian era. The Satavahanas 
were the intermittent masters of the ports in the Bombay region which 
were disputed by the northern Ksatrapas. And it was from these 
ports and specially from Surparaka, as 1 expect to prove later on, 
that the vessels of Indian merchants used to sail for the Land of Gold 
via Ceylon, leaving aside the eastern coast of India as done also by 
the list of the Niddesa. If Gunadhya lived in the court of the Sata- 
vahanas at Pratisthana (Paithan) their capital, it was easy for him to 
collect the wonderful stories of first sailors who had explored the land 
and the islands of Gold. But Gunadhva “is the third of the epic 
triad*’ (Lacote — Essai sur Gunadhya , p. IQlP'us Brhatkatha goes in pair 

t i 

with the Mahabharata and the Ramaya,.a in the literary history of 
India. We have shown (JA., 1918, !I : Pour VHistoire du Ramayan.a) 
that the compiler of a Sutra which is also a text in the garb of an 
authentic word of Buddha, had not thought it beneath his dignity to 
borrow from Valmikl the description of a long journey which embraces 
the whole wcf^k We need not therefore be surprised if the author 
of a simple commentary had borrowed the part of another itinerary 
from another VfJmiki viz. Gunadhya. Thus the history of the deve- 
lopment of geographical knowledge supplies us with a new method of 
; research on the history of Indian literature from which useful results 
1 might be expected. 



TEXTS 

/. Mahaniddcsa 


A. — P. 154: Atha va kamatanhaya abhibiito pariyadinnacitto 
bhoge pariyesanto navaya mahasainuddam pakkhandati, sitassa 
purakkhato, unahassa purakkhato, darhsamasakavata-tapasiririisapa- 
samphassehi rissamano khuppipasaya plliyamano Gumbam (S. 
Gumbhnrh) gacchati, Fakkolam ga-, Takkasilam ga-, Kalamukham 
ga-, Maranapararn ga - (Bp). Purapurarh, S. Parammukham) ga-, 
Vesungam ga-, Verapatham ga-, Javarh ga-, Tamalim (Si Kamalirh, 
Bp. Tarhmalim, S. Tammuni) ga-, Vangam (Si Vankam) ga-, Ela- 
vaddhanam (Bp. Elabandhanam, S. Jalavanam) ga-, Suvannakutam 
ga-, Suvannabhumim ga-, Tambapannirii ga-, Supparam ga-, (Bp. 
Suppadakarii, S. Supparabam) ga-, Bharukaccham (Bp. Vharu- 
gaccham [ ?] , Si Bharuka. ^ S. Bharukacchim) ga-, Surattharn (Si 
Suraddharn, S. Surarattharh) ga-, Anganekam [Bp. Bharigalokam, 
S. omit) ga-, Ganganam (Bp. Bhanganam, S. Naganam) ga-, Parama- 
gariganarh (Bp. Saramatarhganam [?], S. Padapananganam) ga-, 
Yonam (S. Sotam) ga-, Paramayonarh (Si Pinam) ga-, Allasandarh 
(Bp. Vinakarh, S, Navakam) ga-, Marukantaram (B Mulapadam, 
S. Mulapaddarn) ga-, Jannupatham ga-, Ajapatham ga-, Mendha- 
patham ga-, Sarikupatharii ga-, Chattapatham ga-, Vamsapatham 
(Si Arhsa-) ga-, Sakunapatham ga-, Musikapatham ga-, Daripatham 
ga-, Vettadharam ga-, (Si Cetta , Bp. S. Vettacararii) ga-,, evam pi 
kissati parikissati parikilissati . 

B. — P.414: Atha va ragasallena otinno viddho phuttho pareto 
samohito samannagato bhoge pariyesanto navaya mahasamuddarr 
gacchati. sitassa purakkhato unhassa purakkhato damsamakasavatat 
pasirimsapasamphassehi rissamano khuppipasaya miyyamano (Bp. 45 
plliyamano) Gumbham (Si Khumbam) gacchati, Takkolam ga-, Takkasi- 
larp ga-, Kalamukharii ga-, Maranapararn (Bp. Parapuram, S. Parapu- 
ram) ga-, Vesungam ga-, Verapatham (Bp. Vepatham, S. Veyavam) ga-, 
Javarh (S. Evam) ga-, Tamalim (Si Fambalihgam) ga-, Vangam (Co dd. 
Vankam) ga-, Elavaddhanam (Bp. Ela-abaddhanam, S. Ejabandha- 
nam) ga-, Suvannakutam ga-, Suvannabhumim ga-, Tambapannirii 
(S. Sampannim) ga-, Supparam (Bp. Suppadakam, S. omits) ga-, 
Bharukaccham (Si Bharukam, S Bharukaccham) ga-, Surattharn 
(Si Suraddharn, Bp. Sudattham, S. Suttham) ga-, Anganekarii (Bp. S. 

6 
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Angalokam) ga-, Ganganam (Bp. Tanganam) ga-, Paramaganganarit 
(Bp.- tanganam, S.- tarikanam) ga-, Yonam ga-, Paramayonam (Si 
Pinakam, S. Vinakam) ga-, Allasandam (Bp. Sulaparam, S. 
Sulapuram) ga-, Marukantaram ga-, Jannupatham (Bp. S. Suvanna- 
patham) ga-, Ajapatham ga-, Mendhapatham ga-, Sankupatham ga-, 
Chattapatham ga-. Vamsapatham (Si omit) ga-, Sakunapatham ga-, 

Musikapalham ga-, Daripatham ga-, Vettadharam (Bp. Vettacaram) 
ga-. 

II Milindapanha 

A. — P. 359: yatha maharaja sadhano naviko pattane sutthu 
k \tasunko mahasamuddam pavisitva Vangarh 1 akkolarh Cinarh 
Soviram Surattharh Alasandam Kolapattanarh Suvannabhumim 
gacchati annam pi yam kinci navasancaranam. 

B. — P- 33 I : yatha maharaja nagaravaddhaki nagaram mapetukamo 
nagaram mapeyya- -atha...Saka-Yavana-Cina-Vilata-Ujjenaka Bharu- 
kacchaka Kasi-Kosalaparantaka Magad^jaka Saketaka Soratthaka 
Patheyyaka Kotumbara-Madhuraka, Alr- 4 anda-Kasmira-Gandhar a tarn 
nagaram Vasaya upagata... 

C. — P. 327 * siie patitthito voniso manasikaronto Saka-Yavane pi 
Cina-Viiate pi Nikuinbe pi Kasi-Kosale pi Kasrnire pi Gandhare pi 
Nagarnuddhani pi brahmaloke pi...nibbanam sacchikaroti. 

Ptolemy VII, 2 

(Coedhs — Texts d’ Auteurs Grecs et Latins relatifs d 
V Extreme-Orient) 

1. Trans-Gangetic India begins: in the West from the Ganges, 
in the North from those parts of Scythia and Serica which have been 

] r already described, in the East from Sinai along a meridian from the 
wjSerica to the Great gulf; in the South from the Indian Ocean and a 
\yortion of the Sea of Prasodes which extend from the Menouthias 
is, and up to the Great Gulf following a line parallel (to the equator). 

2. The Coast-line of this country has the following configuration : 

In the Gangetic Gulf after the mouth of the Ganges called 

Antibolei : 

In the country of the Airrhadoi : 

Pentapolis ... ... 150°, 18° 

Mouth of the river Katabeda ... 15l°20\17° 

Barakoura, market ... ... I52°30',16° 

Mouth of the river Tokosanna ... 1 50° ,14° ,30' 1 
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In the Argyra country*. 

Sambra, city 

... I53°30',13°45' 

Sada, city 

... 154°20',1 1 °20' 

Mouth of the Sadias river 

... I53°30',I2°30' 

Berabonna, market 

... I55°30',I(]°20' 

Mouth of the Temala river 

... 157°30',I0° 

1 emala, city 

... 157°30',9° 

Cape situated after this city 

... 157°20',8° 

In the country of the Cannibals 

called Besyngeitai in the 

Sarabaca gulf : 

Sahara, city 

... 159° 30\8°30' 

Mouth of the Besynga river 

... 162°20',8°25' 

Besynga, market 

... 162°, 9° 

Berabai, city 

... I62°20',6° 

Cape situated after this city 

... 159°,4°40' 

In the Golden Ch^rsonesus : 

Takola, markt. j 

... 160°, 4° 15' 

Cape situated after this city 

... 158°40%2°40' 

Mouth of the Chrysoana river 

... 159°, 1° 

Sabana, market 

160°, 3° south 2 

Mouth of the Palanclas river 

161 °,2° south 

Cape Maieou kolon 

... south 

Mouth of the Attaba river 

... lo4°, 1 ° south 

Koli, city 

... »164°20 / . equator 

Perimoula 

... 163°15\2°20' 

Perimoulica Gulf 

... I69°30',4° 15' 

Below the Argyra country where, 

it is reported, silver 


mines may be found, is situated the Chryse which is neai 
Besyngeitai and also possesses a number of gold mine* 
The inhabitants of this country are also white skinne 
hairy, deformed and flat-nosed. 

Addition 

(Relevant extract from the Saddhammappajjotika, the commentary 
of the Maha Niddesa, Sia mese edition). 

(I, 347) Gumba Marukantaram catuvisati padani ra$thanamena 
vuttani. Marukantaram gacchallti valikakantaram tarakasannaya 
gacchati. jannupathan ti januhi gantabbamaggam. ajapathan ti ajehi 
gantabbamaggam. mendhapathe pi eso nayo. sankupathan ti 
khanuke kottetva tehi okkamitabbam khanumaggam tam tacchamano 
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pabbatapade thatva ayasirighatakam yottena bandhitva uddham 
khipitva pabbate laggapetva yottenaruhya vajiraggena lohadan^ena 
pabbatam vijjhitva khanukam kottetva tattha thatva singhatakam 
akandhitva puna upari laggapetva tattha thito cammayottarh olam- 
betva tam adaya otaritva hetthirnakhanuke sandhitva vamahatthena 
yottam gahetva dakkhinahatthena muggaram adaya yottam paharitva 
khanukam niharitva punar abhiruhati etenupayena pabbatamat- 
thakam abhiruhya parato otaranti purimanayeneva pathamam 
pabbatamatthake khanukam kottetva cammapasibbake yottam 
bandhitva khanuke vethetva sayarh antopasibbake nisiditva makka- 
takanam suttavisajjanakarena yottam vinivethetva otarati. tena 
vuttam khanuke kottetva tehi okkamitabbam maggan ti. Chatta- 
pathan ti cammachattena vatam galielva sakunehi viya otaritabbam 
maggam. Vamsapathan ti venugumbam cliedanasatthena chinditva 
rukkhe pharasuna kottetva maggam kaionto veluvane nissemm katva 
velugumbe aruyha velum chinditva aparassa velugumbassa upari 
patetva velugumbamatthakeneva gantr ^am maggam sandhaya 
vamsapatham gacchatiti vuttan ti veditabbain. gavesanto na vindati 
alabhamulakam pi dukkham. 

4 ‘ The twenty four words from Gumba to Ma rukantara are names 
of countries. Maru\antara is the land of sand. Jannupatha is the 
road on whir one has to go on knees. Ajapatha is the road on 
which one goes on goats. Mendhapatha is also explained in the 
same way* Son.k.upatha is the road which one descends with the 
help of stakes planted in the earth. In order to pass along this road 
an iron hook is attached to a cord and is thrown in the sky so that 
it may be planted in the mountain; then one goes up with the help 
of the cord ; with a diamond pointed piece of iron a hole is made in 
’he mountain and a stake is planted in it; then the cord is attached 
' a leather sac; it is canied in hand and attached to the stake lower 
down; the cord is held in the left hand and a hammer in the right; 
then the cord is struck so long as the stake does not come out; then 
one goes up again and in this way one goes up to the summit of the 
hill where a stake is planted; a cord is then attached to a leather sack 
and fixed to the stake; one then enters the sack and like a spider which 
lets out its thread one lets out the cord in order to go down; hence 
it is said to be a road where stakes are planted for getting down. 
Chattapatha — is the road where one gets clown like birds with the 
help of a leather umbrella which holds the air. V amsapatha i. e. 
one cuts a thicket of bamboos with the edge of a sword, plant them 
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in trees with the help of an axe; a path is thus made with the bamboo 
ladder; thus ascending a thicket of bamboos, he cuts a bamboo and 
lets it fall on another thicket of bamboos and thus he goes up over 
the thickets of bamboos : this is why this road is called the 
varnsapatha. But even if he searches for it he does not find it; he 
suffers for not getting it.” 

Upasena, the author of this commentary, wrote in the year 26 of 
the reign of Siri Sanghabodhi (Vijaybahu I) i. e. 1080 A. D. It may 
be seen from his description of sahkupatha that he knew either 
directly or indirectly accounts similar to those found in the Brhatkatha 
Slokasamgraha. His explanation of chattapatha brings forth a trait 
both new and interesting for the history of flying; it is clearly, an use 
of the parachute. His silence on the last words of the list : Saf^unapatha , 
musihapatha, daripatha, vetiadhara, proves not less clearly that he 
did not know more than ourselves the meaning of these names. 

The episode of the Brjiatkatha-Slokasamgraha analysed by me 
(supra) has since been puu, ;hed and fully translated by M. Lacote 
in the third fasciculi of his edition, XVIII, vi, 423 ff. 

[ Translation of the article of Sylvain Levi entitled Ptolemee) Le 
Niddesa et La Brhatkatha , from the Etudes Asiatiques . published on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the Tcole Frangaise d’Extreme 
Orient 1925, with the kind permission of the publisher * Messrs. Van 
Oest, Les editions d’Art et d’Histoire, Paris. — P.C.B.] 
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On the Original Buddhism, its canon and language* 


My first duty is to thank you most sincerely for the honour you 
have shown me by calling upon me to preside over the deliberations 
of this section of the Oriental Conference. It is usual on such occasions 
toi review the work done in the past. For me this task has been 
rendered very simple for two reasons. The last President of this 
section, Dr. P. V. Bapat has given an excellent and exhaustive review 
of the Buddhistic researches done since 1918. Besides, during the last 
three years the additions to our knowledge of Buddhism, have been very 
few on account of the abnormal conditions still prevailing in the world. 
Of the recent publications the most noteworthy are some of the in- 
teresting etymological notes of Dr. Bapat 1 an authorised translation of 
Geiger’s Pali Grammar by Dr. B. K. Ghosh published by the Calcutta 
University, a sumptuous volume on Early Monastic Buddhism by Dr. 
N. Dutt, two volumes of the Gilgit Mss. in the Kashmir Sanskrit Series 
by Dr. N. Dutt, two volumes of the English translation of the Sutta - 
Vibhahga by Horner and a recent study on Asvagho$a by Dr. B. C. 
Law. The three volumes of Indo-Tibetica by G. Tucci containing the 
results of his explorations of Buddhist antiquities in the Gyan-tse 
region, although published in 1941, have been recently released. They 
are like his previous volumes in the same series, monuments to his 
erudition in Tibetan antiquities and Buddhistic lore. 

It might be of interest for you to know that the Visva-Bharati with 
the help of the Ministry of Education of the National Government of 
China has recently inaugurated a scheme of Sino-Indian Cultural 
Studies by which the cause of Buddhistic researches is likely to be 
advanced. Under this scheme Dr. Bapat has completed his transla- 
tion of the Arthavargiya-sutras from Chinese and its comparison with 
Pali Atthakavagga. He is at present engaged in making a comparative 
study of the Samanta-pasadika and its Chinese translation. These 


# This is substantially the Presidential address delivered in the section of 
Pali and Buddhism at the Thirteenth All-India Oriental Conference, held at 
Nagpur. 

t S aptahga Supratisthita — R. K. Mookerji Commeration Volume; Middha 
and Middhavadins Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas Nekkhamrm , B. G. 
Law, Comm. Vol., II. 
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studies will throw considerable light on the original state of the Attha- 
kavagga and the Samantapasadika. One of our colleagues, Mr. Pra- 
dhan has undertaken the work of translation of the Vinaya-pitaka of 
the Dharmaguptaka school from Chinese. He i s also working upon a 
Mahayana work of Buddhist psychology, the Abhidharmasamuccaya 
of Asanga of which the original manuscript was discovered some years 
ago by Rahula Sankrtyayana and is now preserved in the Bihar Re- 
search Society’s collection. Pandit Ayyaswami Sastri has rendered in 
Sanskrit a Buddhist work on Logic by Bhavaviveka, the Karatalaratna 
from its Chinese translation. He is at present engaged in translating 
into Sanskrit an important work of Sautrantika philosophy, the Tattva - 
siddhi of Harivarman from its Chinese translation. In this connection, 

I am glad to inform you that we have been able to secure the colla- 
boration of the Bihar Research Society in working upon the valuable 
collection of Buddhist manuscripts of Rahuja Sankrtyayana and it is 
expected that some of the texts which are being edited will be acces- 
sible to you in course of a year or two. 

1 propose to-day to deal with some of the fundamental problems 
of the origin of Buddhism and Buddhist canonical literature. No syste- 
matic attention has been so long paid to them although much intensive 
work has been done on various aspects of Buddhism. This includes 
the problem of the relation of Pali with Buddhism. You will excuse 
me for not concealing my sense of embarrassment in having to deal 
with both Pali and Buddhism in the same section. There is no doubt 
that all that is Pali is Buddhism but it should also be remembered that 
all that is Buddhism is not Pali . This applies not merely to the later 
phases in the development of Buddhism but also to its earlier phases. 
It is therefore necessary tq- go into the origins of the Buddhist canon 
if we want to determine the true relation of Pali to Buddhism. 

On the language of the ancient Buddhist canon, a well-known 
Tibetan tradition says 1 that the Mula-Sarvastivada had their works in 
Sanskrit, the Mahasarighika in Prakrit, the Mahasammatiya in Apa- 
bhramsa, and the Sthavira in Paisacl. The tradition is partially con- 
firmed by the actual finds of the literature of various schools. We noiw 
definitely know that the Mula-Sarvastivada had its books in Sanskrit. 
Certain portions of the Vinayapitaka of this school constitute the 
Divyavadana. Besides, a considerable portion of this Vinayapitaka 
was discovered in Gilgit a few years ago and is already in course of 

i Vassilief, Le Bouddisma (French transl., 1865), pp. 271. 
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publication. The Sanskrit in which it is written is fairly pure and 
should be distinguished from the so-called 'Mixed -Sanskrit**. ^Ve 
also know that the Sarvastivada school used a correct Sanskrit for its 
literature. This is demonstrated by the fragments of its literature 
brought from Afghanistan and Central-Asia. This school possessed a 
full-fledged Tripitaka consisting of a Sutrap'taka with four Agamas. — 
Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta and Ekottara, a Vinayapitaka and an 
Abhidharmapitaka. A complete translation of this literature may be 
found in Chinese but we get; a fairly correct idea of their original from 
fragments of literature, discovered in course of Archaeological ex- 
ploration in Central Asia. The complete Pratimofysa-Sutra was dis- 
covered in Kucha, the fragments of the Vinaya and of various texts of 
Sutrapitaka in other parts of Central Asia and a fragment of one of the 
Abhidharma texts, the Sahgitiparyaya at Bamiyan in Afghanistan. 

Nothing is definitely known about the language used by the Maha- 
sanghika school. The Vinayapitaka of this school has been pre- 
served in a Chinese translation of the beginning of the 5th century but 
the translators Buddhabhadra and Fa-hien say nothing of the original 
language of the text. The school used Prakrit according to the Tibetan 
tradition. 1 he same tradition further says 1 that the two sects of this 
school, the Purvasaila and the Aparasaila, had the Prajnaparamita and 
other sutras written in the Prakrit language. We know that another 
sect of the Mahasanghika school, the Lokottaravada had their Vinaya- 
pitaka which is the Mahavastu written in what is called ‘Mixed 
Sanskrit. This Mixed Sanskrit,’ as Prof. Jules Bloch has said, is not 
an incorrect Sanskrit but represents rather an ill regulated effort to 
give a literary form to a local language. 2 So its basis was also Prakrit. 
It is therefore quite likely that the Mahasanghikas also used a Prakrit 
as the vehicle of their canon. It may also be pointed out in this con- 
nection that the Chinese translators systematically transcribe the name 
of the school and its Vinaya as Mo-ho~seng-k*i which according to the 
old pronunciation of Chinese may be correctly restored as Maha~ 
sanghiya . This was not a Sanskrit name but Prakrit. 

Two other schools, the Dharmaguptaka and the Mahisasaka, have 
their Vinayapitakas preserved in Chinese translation. Nothing is known 
of the original language used by these two schools. The two names 
are transcribed in Chinese as T’an-wu-to and Mi-sha-sai which in old 


1 Vassilief, ibid., p. 268. 

2 L’lndo-Aryen , p. g. 
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pronunciation were Dhammaiittak and Mciisasak . It is just probable 
that these two schools also used some Prakrits for their canon but it is 
impossible to know their affiliations. Vasumitra in his history of 
Buddhist schools tells us that they were branches of the Sarvastivada 
school. They might have been therefore popular in certain localities 
of North-Western India. Even in the time of Hiuan-tsang the use of 
the Vinayapitakas of these two schools was current in Uddiyana or the 
Swat valley. 1 

In this connection it is tempting to consider the language of the 
Dhammapada wr tten in Kharosthi script of which fragments were dis- 
covered in Khotan. The school to which it belonged is not known but 
the text is old and goes back to the first century B.C. or near about. 
The language of this text has striking similarities with the Prakrit used 
in the Kharosthi documents brought from Eastern Turkestan. Its 
linguistic peculiarities show similarities with the Western Punjabi and 
the speeches of the hill tracts of the North-West. 2 It is in many res- 
pects dissimilar to the traditional Paisaci Prakrit which is usually 
located in the Punjab. Contrary to the characteristics of Paisaci, the 
language of this Dhammapada has : a surd following a nasal changing 
into a sonant ( alagido , paga, sagai etc.), a sonant following a nasal 
losing its articulation (paga, athagi* o , saga.) and a nasal group with a 
sonant cerebral being reduced to a nasal (fyunala, dana.). It is not im- 
probable that one of the two schools, the Mahisasaka or the Dharma- 
guptaka had adopted this Prakrit for their scripture and the Kharosthi 
Dhammapada belonged to it. 

The Tibetan tradition says that the Sthavira school adopted the 
Paisaci language as the vehicle of their canon. But was the Sthavira 
school the same as the Theravada of Pali ? In that case Paisaci would 
be the same as Pali. This question has been exhaustively debated 
upon and it has been clearly demonstrated that Pali is not Paisaci. 

It must be however admitted that certain characteristics of Paisaci are 
found sporadically in Pali. The most important of them is the re- 
presentation of a sonant by surd : 

g>k aguru>akalu 

gh>kh parigha>palikha 
j>c pajeti>paceti 

1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang p. 226. 

2 }. Bloch, Lc Dialecte de$ fragments Dutreuil cle Rhins , J.As. 1912 I 
pp. 331 ff. 
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d>t kusida>kusita 
dh>th upadheya>upatheyya 
v, b>p .sava>chapa, pralavai>palapa 

But these are only isolated cases in Pali and do not present the rule. 
Fn many of these cases, there are regular Pali forms by the sid^^the 
Paisaci words. So they have been explained as dialectical vJBBRns 
by Geiger. 

If Pali is not Paisaci, then the Theravada of Pali is not the same 
as the ancient Sthaviravada, as believed so long. On the other hand 
there is no positive information to contradict the Tibetan tradition 
which says that the Sthaviravada used the Paisaci for their scriptures. 
There are various theories on the localisation of Paisaci. Grierson 
identified it with the ancient speech of the North-West on the ground 
that some of the striking characteristics of Paisaci are still found in 
the Dardic dialects. They are also found in the Shabazgarhi version 
of Asokan edict. Lacote, who made a special study of the problem, 
is in general agreement with Grierson’s theory. He would find in it 
an Aryan dialect of the North-West as spoken by non-Aryan people. 
One of the principal varieties of Paisaci was the Culika or Sulika 
Paisaci. I tried to prove, 1 a few years ago, that this was a variety of 
Paisaci as spoken by the Sulikas or Sogdian immigrants in the Punjab. 

There is an interesting information on the localisation of Paisaci 
in the Chinese translation of a Buddhist text. The Chu king yao tst t 
a compilation of the 7th century, consists of extensive quotations from 
older Chinese translations of Buddhist texts some of which are now 
lost. In chapter HI, it quotes from a text called Fo i san mei king 
- Buddhasamadhi-sutra ? The original translation is lost but in all pro- 
bability it belonged to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. The text says: 
“In Tak ? asila there were 36 lakhs of houses and the people of the 
kingdom spoke the Pisaca language.” It therefore seems that 
Western Punjab was the region where we should place the 
ancient Paisaci Prakrit. 

The ancient Chinese catalogues of the translations of Buddhist texts, 
tell us that one chapter of the Vinaya of the Sthaviravada school was 
translated at Nanking between 483 and 486 A.D. by an Indian monk 
named Mahayana but the translation was later lost. The name of the 


% SuUka ’ Clilika Mul CUl,kd Paisaci, J. Dept. Letters, Calcutta University, 
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Vinaya text is given in Chinese as T’a-pi-li liu i.e. T’a~pi~li Vinaya. The 
name T’a-pi-li is explained in a Chinese note as siu-to-* old, venerable/ 
i.e. Sthavira. But according to the strict rules of old pronunciation, 
the Chinese name can be restored either as Thaviri or Thavili but not 
as JSfagKi. This is then not the Pali name but an older form of the 
wc^l^ 

The Sthaviravada as mentioned by Hiuan-tsang in the 7th century 
was not again the Pali Theravada as we understand it now. The pil- 
grim was very careful in noticing the schools to which the Buddhists 
of a particular locality belonged. While speaking of the Mahabodhi 
Sangharama which was built by a former king of Celyon, the pilgrim 
tells us that it was inhabited by more than 1000 ecclesiastics who were 
all Mahayanist of the Sthavira school. This monastery we know, was 
founded by king Meghavarna of Ceylon with the permission of 
Samudragupta for the use of Ceylonese monks. In Samatata, Kaliriga 
and Surastra, he met with only one kind of followers of the Sthavira 
school namely the Mahayanists. In the Dravida country, there were 
■ n his times, more than 10,000 monks who belonged to the same kind 
of Sthavira school. At Kancipura the pJgrim saw 300 Bhiksus who 
had just come from Ceylon. From the conversation which took place 
between the pilgrim and the Ceylonese monks, 1 it appears that the 
Yogasastras then formed a part of the Tripitaka of the Sthaviravada 
school as current in Ceylon in those days. Hiuan-tsang had not been 
to Ceylon and the information which he records on the condition of 
Buddhism in that country and which he must have gathered from the 
Ceylonese monks in India throws some light on the character of the 
Ceylonese Theravada of those days. He says that two hundred years 
after Mahinda who first introduced Buddhism in Ceylon, two schools 
arose in that country : one was the Mahavihasa which rejected the 
Mahayana and the other was the Abhayagiri which embraced both the 
vehicles. Therefore the Sthaviravada which Hiuan-tsang found in 
different parts of India 2 was one of the Abhayagiri type and the 
Sthaviravada canon which included the Yogasastras was the canon of 
the Abhayagiri. In the eyes of Hiuan-tsang that was the only legiti- 
mate Buddhist canon in Ceylon. 

We know that the contest for power that went on for several cen- 
turies in Ceylon between the Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri ended 

,T Watters, ibid, II, p. 136. 187, 198 etc. 

2 Watters, ibid., II, pp. 226, 234. 
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in disaster to the latter. Since the time of Mahasena (4th cent. A.D.) 
a policy of persecution began to be pursued by the rulers against the 
Abhayagiri and ultimately they were destroyed and their literature 
suppressed. They were stigmatised as heretics, Vetulyak a , Middha- 
vadin and so forth. But their literature could not be suppressed 
entirely and a god deal of it must have been preserved by their 
opponents after necessary tampering and e'lemination of materials 
which smacked of Mahayana. This is demonstrated to some extent 
by the V imuttimagga which was preserved in Chinese translation and 
has now been studied and compared with the Visuddhimagga by Dr. 
Bapat. The Vimuttimagga belonged to the canon of the Abhayagiri 
and Visuddhimagga was a Mahavihara version of the text. It is likely 
that the same conclusion will be reached when a few other texts in 
Chinese which are supposed to have been translated from Pali are 
properly studied. 

It may be noted in this connection that the Sthaviravada of the 
Abhayagiri type represented the natural course of development of 
the early schools by not dissociating the Mahayanist tendencies which 
must have been growing within the fold of every school since earlier 
times. The Mahasarighikas, we know, had avowed Mahayana 
leanings. Among its sects, the Purvasaila and Aparasaila, we have 
seen, had their Prajnaparamita-sutras and the Lokottaravada em- 
phasised on the doctrine of Paramita as propounded by Mahayanists. 
The Mahasanghika was however one of the oldest schools and ori- 
ginated simultaneously with ancient Sthaviravada. The Dharma- 
guptaka also was of two types — Sravakayana and Mahayana and some 
of the old Buddhist sources speak of the Dharmaguptaka literature of 
both the types. This makes it probable that the Mahavihara of Ceylon 
was a reactionary school and represented a reformist movement against 
the older and more Authentic tradition and cannot be thus looked 
upon as the custodians of the primitive and orthodox traditions of 
Buddhism. It is therefore clear that in early times there was more 
than one school with name of Sthaviravada and it is not improbable 
that one of them had its literature in Paisaca adaptation. Besides, 
we have at present whether in original or in Chinese or Tibetan trans- 
lations, the canonical literatures of the Mula-Sarvastivada, Sarvasti- 
vada, Dharmaguptaka, Mahasanghika, and Mahlsasaka, all of which 
claim to have preserved the ancient tradition exactly in the same 
way as Pali does. Under these circumstances, we have to look else- 
where for the oldest traditions of Buddhism. 
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Original language of the Buddhist Canon 

What was then the original language of the canon ? In order to 
determine this a passage of the Cullavagga has been much quoted in 
support of varying theories. Two Bhiksus once complained to Bud- 
dha that the brethern in the community being of diverse origin were 
changing the utterances of the Buddha by the use of their own dia- 
lects (sal^dya niruttiya). They then suggested the use of chandaso for 
the sake of uniformity. Buddha however did not approve of it and 
ordered anujanami bhityihaoe sal^aya niruttiya buddhavacanarh. Bud- 
dhaghosa takes it to be a reference to Buddha's own speech i.e. the 
language of Magadha or Magadhl (atha sal^u nirutti nama samma- 
sambuddhena vuttappakaro Magadhiko vo hard). Gieger defends this 
interpretation but Keith while supporting an earlier view says: “It 
is incredible that immediately after the use of the term sakaya niru- 
ttiya in the representation of the Bhikkus as applying to the use of 
their own dialects, the Buddha should have employed this phrase to 
express a totally different meaning.” 1 

Oldenberg and Rhys Davids had translated the passage thus “1 

allow you. Oh, brethren, to learn the wqrd s of the Buddha each in 
his own language.” The corresponding account as well as the ins- 
truction of Buddha also occur in Vinayapitakas of other schools. 2 
Thus the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya (ch. 52) has: “I allow you in each 
kingdom to use the common speech understood there for reciting and 
repeating the sacred texts of Buddha. The Sarvastivada-vinaya 
has: ‘‘From today if one recites the sacred texts with the intonation 
of the heretics it will be a sin (duskrta)," The Mula-Sarvastivada tells 
the story in a little different way. The two monks were formerly used 
to the musical intonations of the Vedas and thought of introducing 
them in the recitation of the Buddhist texts. When this was reported 
toi Buddha, the latter said : “The monks who recite the sacred texts 
in prolonged intonation and rhythm use musical intonations and this 
is a sin. Since now the monks must no more sing with prolonged in- 
tonations while reciting the sacred texts. If a monk use intonations 
of chan-t’o (chandas) in reciting passages of the sacred texts 
they commit a sin and violate the law. If the pronunciation current 


1 LH.Q., I, pp. cjoi ft. 

2 Levi, Snr la Recitation Primitive des texts Bouddhiqucs T As ioic I 

pp. 401. ft. 1 3 J v ’ 
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in the country prolong the intonations then there is no fault/* The 
Mahisasaka-vinaya tells us that the two monks who were formerly 
acquainted with the method of reciting chandas-veda began to find 
fault with the recitation of Buddhist texts. They said : “The Bhadantas 
do not know masculine or feminine, singular or plural, present, past 
or future, long or short syllables and thus they recite the sacred texts 
of Buddha.” They proposed to introduce the Vedic accents in the 
recitation of Buddhist texts but Buddha disapproved of it and ordered 
— “I allow that it may be recited as one speaks in each kingdom. 
Only 1 do not allow you to forget to think of Buddha, f do not allow 
you to make use of the words of Buddha as expressions of heretical 
books. 

It is therefore clear that all the Vinayas with the exception of the 
Dharmaguptaka-vinaya is in general agreement with the interpretation 
of Buddhaghosa. It was not a question of using one s own dialect for 
reciting the Buddhavacana but using one’s natural intonation for the 
recitation. The Cullavagga like the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya misunder- 
stood the old tradition and Buddhaghosa was evidently using the old 
tradition in his explanation in spite of the construction of the passage. 
It is also incomprehensible how Buddha could allow the Buddha- 
vacana composed in a particular dialect to be recited in another dia- 
lect. It was therefore a question of the mode of recitation. It was 
to be recited in the intonation of one s own language in preference 
to the chandas or chandaveda. Yi-tsing in a note to his translation 
of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya explains chandas as the Brahma- 
nical method of chanting in which intonations were prolonged and the 
measure maintained by beating the air. 

1 here is therefore no room for doubt that the original language of 
the Buddhavacana was Magadhi. Doe s Pali represent this Magadhi? 
Ceylonese tradition would have us believe that Pali is really the old 
Magadhinirutti. But Pali cannot be regarded as Magadhi for very im- 
portant reasons. The main characteristics of Magadhi are : (1) mutation 
of every r into l and every s into s. (2) the ending -e in N. Sing, mas- 
culine and neuter of a stems and of consonantal stems inflected like 
them. Pali however retains the r (its change into l is indeed frequent 
but not the rule), possesses no s at all but only s and the nominal forms 
mentioned above end in it with -o or am. Pali is basically a Western 
Prakrit and its peculiarities agree to some extent with the Girnar ver- 
sion of Asokan edicts but representing a later stage. There are in- 
fluences of other dialects on it specially of Magadhi and PaisacT. The 

2 
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influence of Magadhl is specially found in the ( 1 ) use of e for Pali o: 
pure , suve t bhikkhave, (2) use of e for nominative singular : purisakare , 
( 3 ) use of / in certain cases for r and ( 4 ) se for Pali tam : seyyatha for 
tadyatha , (5) mutation of surds into sonants in intervocalic positions 
elamuga , sagala, udahu, pavedhati, avanga , etc. (6) cases of the elision 
of an itervocalic mute which is replaced by the hiatus-filler y or v. : 
suva (beside sukd) for suka, khayita for khadita etc. Geiger tries to 
explain these Magadhl characteristics as dialectal influences. But how 
were these influences exerted? We believe that they first came through 
the translation of the Buddhist texts from their Magadhl originals. 

Apart from these linguistic survivals of the old Magadhl, there are 
other remnants of it in the Pali as well as Sanskrit canons. 

Levi 1 discussed a number of Buddhist technical terms current both 
in Pali and Sanskrit texts of which the etymology was uncertain and 
explained them as Magadhl forms coming down from the old Magadhl 
canon. These words are Samghadisesa , Parajika, Pacittiya, E^odi , 
Uposatha . The Pali commentators explained sarnghadisesa as 
sarngha adi (beginning) + sesa (remainder) and thus as a sin which 
demanded at first a meeting of the Sangha to pass a judgment of ex- 
pulsion and then in regard to others a new meeting for pronouncing 
the rehabilitation. In some of the Sanskrit sources the word occurs as 
sanghavasesa. The sin involved a temporary exclusion of the remain- 
ing members of the Sangha after complete exclusion of the Parajikas. 
Hence the word may be derived from an old Sanskrit form Sangha - 
tisesa . Sanghadisesa would thus be an old Magadhl form and Sangha - 
oasesa a later Sanskrit rendering of the original Sanghdtise$a. Parajika 
is explained by the Pali commentators as “ parajiko hotiti parajito para - 
jayam apanno /’ In Chinese, the word is translated as wu-yu ‘without 
remainder.’ meaning complete expulsion.’ The word therefore may 
be derived from an old Sanskrit pardncifya which meant ‘to turn out’ 
through Prakrit *pardci\a. In the Jain texts too the word pardnciya 
occurs but not in the same sense. In the sense of complete expulsion 
the word would form a pair with sanghadisesa which involved temporary 
expulsion. Levi has similarly shown that pacittiya cannot be derived 
from prayascittifya but from pral^-cittil^a which meant commission of 
act with precipitation. The Sanskrit payantika and an old 
Prakrit form payiti (recorded in Chinese as P o~ye~ti) may also 
be derived from the same source. Levi similarly derives ekodi 

i Sur une langue Precanonique du Buddhismc, I.As. 1912, II, pp. 495 ff. 
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(B. Sk. ekoti) from e\a-uti ‘consisting of a single chain’ hence 
meaning “spiritually united,” Uposatha (B. Sk. posadha Jain 
Posaha) from upavasatha. In the case of posadha the initial vowel 
is lost and the intervocalic surd becomes a sonant. All these present 
characteristics of old Magadhi and must have been derived in Pali and 
Sanskrit from the old Magadhi canon. These characteristics are not 
found only in the technical words but also in a number of other words 
in Pali such as jalogi <Cjalauka y Magandiya , B. Sk. Makondiha 
<i*Mak.randika (Jain Nagarhdiya , Mayamdi, Maimdi ), Kosiya <Kosi’a 
<Kausika, hipatana B. Sk. R§ivadana <Rsipattana etc. 

Buddhist texts began to be translated into Chinese since the middle 
of the second century A.D. and during the first two centuries of trans- 
lation we do not come across with the translation of any complete col- 
lection like the Vinayapitaka or the Sutrapitaka. We get only transla- 
tions of individual texts which do not fully agree with the correspond- 
ing Pali or Sanskrit texts. The texts as well as the transcribed proper 
names occuring in them point out to an older source which might have 
been either the old Magadhi or some adaptation which did not do much 
violence to the old Magadhi character. With the recent progress in the 
study of Chinese phonology it is now possible to get at the original 
forms of the proper names transcribed in those texts: 

Lo-yue-k’i— * la-i w at-gjie = Rayagi(h)a 
She-wei — * s a-’wai = Savai (cf. savhaya in Parayana) 
Kia-wei-lo-wei — Kavilavai <Kapilavastu 
Lo-yun — * la-giu 3 n = laghula <Rahula 
Kiu-yi — * gui-’i = Go , i<GopI 
Po-sse-ni — * pua-sie-ni 9 k = Paseni <Prasenajit 
T ’eu-ta - * d , ieu-d , at= Deodat <Devadatta 
Sho-li-yue — * ^a-li-’w ad = Sarivud <Sariputra 
Sha-liu— * 5a~lw6 = 5ariu6 <C5ariputra 
Fen-wei — pwin~wai = pindavai <pindapatika 
T’an-yue - dan-’w ad = danavadi <Cdanapati 

The transcription of such words in the Chinese translation of the 
original Milindaprasna 1 * shows the same difference with the Pali : 

Mi-Ian — * Milanda» Pali Milinda 
Na-sien— ■* Naasena, P. Nagasena 


i PelJiot, Les noms pro pres dans les traductions Chinoises du Aliltndapanha 

— J.As, II, pp. 379 ff. 
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Lou-an = * L’w-xan = Loghana, P. Rohana 
Ngo-po-yue — A6'pVwad = Aspagutta P. Assagutta 
Sho-kie-S'a-giad = Sagala P. Sagala Sk. Sakala 
Yi-ch’e-kia — * Yedika <Skt, Yastika, P. latthi 
A-li-san— Alesanda, P. Alaaanda 

Last of all, I should like to draw your attention to the name Sigala 
occuring in the name of the famous text Sigalovada-sutta. There are 
four translations of the text in Chinese, the oldest of them belonging 
to the middle of the 2nd century A.D. The Sutra is called there the 
“Sutra of She-kia-lo-yue The other translations are called Sujata- 
putra-sutra. Sujataputra was the name of She-kia-lo-yue . The name 
can be restored as Sigalavad which was wrongly interpreted in Pali as 
Sigalovada. The name of the householder was originally not simply 
Sigala but Sigalavad <Skt. Srhgaravant on account of the fact that 
every morning he used to pay special attention to his dress and hair 
before starting the worship of the directions. 

These make it quite clear as both Levi and Liiders 1 maintained 
that Sanskrit and Pali were both inherited of an older literary tra- 
dition recorded in a dialect which is now lost but which had attained 
an advanced state of phonetic decay. There is an agreement in this 
respect between Buddhism and Jainism. Both of them, born in the 
same region had used one of the Magadhan dialects for their holy 
texts. But the Jainas in course of time while standardising their Ardha- 
Magadhi weakened the intervocalic consonant to an almost inarticulate 
phoneme, the ya-sruti. Buddlrsm acted in a different uay. Under 
Western influence it got reconciled to Sanskrit standard. But that 
must have occurred not only after Asoka but also after the age of 
Bharhut. In Asokan edict we get Laghulo for Pali RahuU i with old 
Magadhl / and an archaic gh for h, adhigicya for Pali adhifycca with a 
sonant in place of surd and in Bharhut aoayesi (with ya-sruti) for Pali 
avddesi t Skt. avadayet. 

Under these circumstances it is quite comprehensible that the pre- 
Asokan canon whatever its extent might have been was in Magadhl. 
It was in all appearance the canon of the Eastern Church (Pacinaka) 
who were represented by the Mahasaiighika. The Western Church 
(the Patheyyakas) had carried the older literary traditions to the West, 

i Lcv\—L+inguc P re canonic] ue — /.As. 1912, II, pp. 493 ff. Liiders — Bmch- 

stiicke dcr buddhistischen Dramen — Keith, I, pp. 501 ff. 
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which were first adapted in the region of the Punjab in Paisaci and 
later on in the post-Asokan period in the region of Ujjayini in an 
Western dialect which was the basis of Pali. The Pali canon in the 
period of its inception thus could draw upon the Magadhl canon as 
well as on its Paisaci adaptation. The origion of the canons in Sans- 
krit and ‘Mixed Sanskrit’ must have also belonged to the same period. 
It is possible that Sthavira tradition represented by the Patheyyakas 
had passed through different stages, Sthavira 1 in the literature of the 
Patheyyakas in Magadhl, Sthavira II in Paisaci, Sthavira III in the 
dialect of Ujjayini which was much the same with an increased 
amount cf Sanskritisation as Sthavira IV or Abhayagiri and Sthavira 
V in the Pali tradition of the Mahavihara. 

The Original Canon 

A consideration of the original state of the canon also points out to 
the same direction. It is true that the account of the council of Raja- 
grha as preserved in the Cullavagga tells us that the first two Pitakas, 
namely the Vinaya and the Sutta with all its five Nikayas were brought 
together immediately after the death of Buddha. The Pali account 
further tells us that the Abhidhammapitaka assumed its final form in 
the time of Asoka in the council of Pataliputra. But this account can- 
not be naively accepted. Minayeff pointed out long ago that the 
Cullavagga account has two parts, one dealing with the accusation of 
Ananda and other with the rehearsal of the two Pitakas. The former, 
according to him, represents an old tradition but the second is a later 
addition and belongs to a time when the various schools as well as 
Mahayana had come into ex stence. This observation has been amply 
confirmed by Przyluski from a detailed study of all accounts of the 
Council of Rajagrha preserved in the literature of various schools. All 
these accounts, according to Przyluski, tend to show that the meeting 
at Rajagrha immediately after the death of the Master was not a 
council but an ordinary meeting during the usual var$avasa. It went 
into the allegations made against Ananda but had nothing to do with 
the compilation of the Canon. 

The account concerning the alleged rehearsal of the canon was 
composed by each school according to its own convenience. Accord- 
ing to the Cullavagga account it was the Vinaya and the Sutta which 
were compiled in the first council. The Vinaya consisted of the Pa$i- 
mokkha, Mahavagga, Cullavagga and Parivara. The Suttapifaka con- 
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sisted of tile five Nikayas, the Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara 
and the Khuddaka. But the separate works of the Nikayas are not 
mentioned excepting the first two suttas of the Dlghanikaya viz. the 
Bahmajala and the Vinaya of the Mahisasakas say that the Canon 
collected in this Council consisted of the Vinaya-pitaka and Sutra- 
pitaka. The latter consisted of the five Agamas — Dirgha, Madhyama, 
Samyukta, Ekottara and Ksudraka. The Vinaya of the Dharmagup- 
takas mentions as the texts colleclted in the first Council — the Vinaya- 
pitaka, the Sutrapitaka consisting of the five Agamas and the Abhi- 
dharmapitaka consisting of five texts. It also gives the names of the 
texts included in the Ksudrakagama-Jataka, Itivrttaka, Nidana, Vai- 
pulya, Adbhutadharma, Avadana, Upadesa, Arthapada, Dharmapada, 
Parayana, Kathavastu and Sthaviragatha. The Mahasarighika-Vinaya 
mentions the Vinayapitaka consisting of the Parajika, Sanghavasesa, 
Aniyata-dharmas, Naissargika, 82 Pacittiya and 4 Pratidesaniya. The 
Sutrapitaka, according to it, consisted of the five Agamas. 

The Mahasanghika account in this connection gives a list of patri- 
archs from the time of Upali up to the time when the account was 
evidently redacted. It consists of 28 generations. The account was 
evidently redacted 28 generations after Upali i.e. at least, 500 years 
after the Nirvana. The Dharmaguptaka account by including the 
Mahayana texts like the Vaipulya and the Adbhutadharma could not 
have been redacted before the Mahayana came into existence. The 
Sthaviravada canon as represented by the Abhayagiri must have also 
included the Mahayana sutras in its Ksudraka collection specially the 
Vaipulya-sutras as we know they were stigmatised as followers of the 
Vaitulya or Vaipulya doctrines. Besides, no other school excepting the 
Pali mentions the divisions of the Sutrapitaka as Nikaya. Even in the 
beginning of the fourth century Fa-hien got in Ceylon not the manus- 
cripts of Dfgha and Majjhima Nikayas but of the Dirgha and Madhyama 
Agamas. 

In the face of these important divergence in the accounts pf the re- 
daction of Canon in the first council it is impossible to admit that the 
Canon was really collected at the time. This portion of the account 
as Minay eff suggested is of later origin. It may be as late as 500 years 
after the Nirvana as the Mahasanghika account incidentally tells us. 
The ancient tradition concerned most probably the first rainy season 
meeting of the elders after the Nirvana, a review of the fundamental 
Vinaya rules and the consequent proceedings against Ananda who was 
accused of violating the rules. Later writers built upon it an elaborate 
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account of the rehearsal and collection of the holy writ in order to 
establish the prestige of their respective schools. 

The compilation of the Canon must have been done in a different 
manner. It could not have been constituted from the beginning as 
full-fldged Pitakas but as collections of the sayings of Buddha himself 
or of famous elders. This is clearly demonstrated by traditions of a 
different kind which had no reason to be affected by the sectarian 
claims to prestige. Let us now consider these traditions : 

In the Mahavagga (V, 13) we are told that while Maha Katyayana 
was in Avanti' he sent his newly ordained disciple, Sona Kutikanna, 
to Buddha who was then in Savatthi. When Sona reached Savatthi, he 
was lodged in the same room as the Buddha. Towards the dawn Bud- 
dha asked Sona to recite the holy texts. Kutikanna recited the Attha 
vaggikus with intonation. Buddha appreciated it and said : You have 
well learnt the Atthavaggihas. You have well worked on it. You 
well remember it. You have good voice, well articulated with nothing 
indistinct or swallowed and helps to understand the meaning well. 

The Mula-Sarvastivada Vinaya reporting on the same tradition 
mentions Srona Kotikarna as a native of Asmaparantaka. On being 
sent to Sravasti by Maha Katyayana he recited before Buddha with the 
pitch of the country of Aparantaka and with long intonation — Uddna, 
P dr ay ana t Satyadrsfi, Sailagdthd , Munigdthd , and Arthavargika-suira . 
Buddha appreciated his mode of recitation. 

The Sarvastivada- Vinaya tells us that Kotikarna was a native of 
Asmakavanti. On coming to Sravasti he recited before the Lord the 
Parayana and the Satyadrsfi. Buddha approved of his mode of recita- 
tion and said — You pronounce the law well. You can recite with the 
intonation of the Avanti country. Your elocution is perfectly clear, 
precise and easy to understand. 

The Mahisasaka Vinaya makes Kotikarna a native of Aspakavanti. 
On coming to Sravasti he recited to the Lord the 16 Arihaoargikas. 

The Dharmaguptaka Vinaya places th e scene at Rajagrha. Koti- 
karna came from Avanti to Raagrha and recited the 16 Arthapadas 
neither adding nor omitting anything, without violating the law of 
holy texts, with a pure and clear intonation; sections and phrases were 
in order, clear, precise and easy to understand. 

The Mahasanghika-vinaya gives a completely different version of 
the story. There is no mention of either Maha Katyayana of Avanti. 
Purna, a pious merchant goes to Sronaparanta. Kotikarna is converted 
there by Puma. He comes to Sravasti and recites before the Lord the 
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Eight Sections (Astaoarga). Buddha appreciates his recitation and says 
— I he words, syllables, phrases and the meaning are as I had 
pronounced formerly. 

In regard to the recitation of texts, the Pali simply says svarena 
abhdsi but the Mula Sarvastivada says svarena svadhyayam kjaroffi. We 
have seen in connection with our discussion of Saka nirutH that at 
the time when the recitation of the Buddhist texts was current the 
method of Ved.c recitation was still in use. It was therefore proposed 
by some monks that the chandas might be adopted for the recitation of 
the Buddhist texts but Buddha did not approve of it. He declared the 
use of musical intonation of the chandas as a sin. 

The tradition concerning the recitation of the use of chandas goes 
back to the common past of the various schools. In spite of minor 
difference the tradition has remained unchanged. In Panini the accen- 
tuation is an integral part of the grammatical science and is as important 
as phonology and morphology. The definition of a grammatical form 
necessarily implies the mention of the accent. Accent was therefore a 
reality in the time of Panini in the 4th century B.C. but with Katyayana 
(3rd century B.C.) and Patanjali (2nd cent. B.C.) it was a dead letter. 
The Buddhist tradition on the method of recitation of holy texts and 
the prohibition of the Vedic accents therefore goes back to the period 
of Panini when accent was still in use. The first literary attempts of 
the Buddhists therefore belongs to that period. 

The texts recited by Srona Kotikarna may be regarded as the oldest 
compositions of the Buddhist church. All the accounts agree in men- 
tioning the Arthavargiya-sutras. This is the name under which most of 
the Vinayas mention the text. The Mahasanghika-vinaya mentions it 
as Atfa-vagga, and Pali as Afthakavagga . It is difficult to say which 
was the correct form of the name. Both Artha and A$ta are reducible 
to Prakrit Atfha and in view of the fact that mention of Artha- is found 
m the majority of cases it may be said that Affha as A§ta had come 
into existence through a wrong interpretation. Among the other texts 
recited by Kopkarna the Sarvastivada-vinaya mentions Pdrayana and 
Satyadrsti, and the Mula-Sarvastivada-t/cfdna, Pdrayana , Satyadrstf, 
Sailagdthd, Munigdtha , Sthaviragdthd and Sthaoirigathd. 

The antiquity of this tradition is also proved by the mention of 
certain texts in Asokan edicts. In the Bhabru edict Asoka specially 
recommends to the Saiigha a number of religious texts with the follow- 
ing instruction : “I desire that many groups of monks and nuns may 
repeatedly listen to these expositions of the Dharma (dhamma-paliyani) 
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and reflect on them. In the same way both laymen and laywomen 
(should act). ’ The seven dhamma-paliyani recommended by Asoka 
were the following : 1. Vinaya-samukase, 2. Aliyavasani, 3. Ana- 
gatabhayani, 4. Munigatha, 5. Moneyasute, 6. Upatisapasine, 

7. Laghulovade. 

It is generally assumed that these Sutras were selections from the 
extensive Buddhist canon which according to tradition had been cons- 
tituted already before the time of Asoka. Under this assumption all 
the texts except the first have been identified. Accordingly Aliyavasani 
has been identified with Anguttara II, 27, Anagatabhayani with Angut- 
tara III, 103, Munigatha with Munisutta of the Suttanipata, Moneyasute 
with Nalakasutta of the same collection, Upatisapasine with Ratha- 
vinitasutta of the Majjhima I, 146-31, and Laghulovade with Rahulia- 
vada-sutta of the Majjhima I, 414. But these identifications are far 
from certain as there is no clue in the edict as to their contents, except- 
ing in the case of Laghulovade. It is said that this text concerned false- 
hood (musavadam adhigicya). In fact the Rahulavada-sutta of the 
Majjhima and the Sanskrit Madhyamagama contains a warning to 
Rahula against falsehood. But in which form was the text known to 
Asoka ? It was certainly not known in its extant amplified versions. It 
is probable that the Asokan text consisted of the gathas which contain 
the essentials of the text. The pre-Asokan texts referred to in the 
traditions already discussed consisted of gathas and included also the 
Munigatha which is recommended by Asoka. 

Asoka does not mention the Tripitaka. In fact the word does not 
occur in inscriptions before the first century A.D. In the 2nd century 
B.C. one of the inscriptions of Bharut, mentions pancanilidyiha , 
‘one who knows the five nikayas.’ But it is doubtful if it has anything 
to do> with the five nikayas of the Suttapitaka. We have already seen 
that all other schools speak of the Agamas whereas the Pali alone has 
Nikaya. Nikaya also meant a school and it is not improbable that 
a pancanekAyiha was one who was acquainted with the doctrines of 
five different schools (Mahasanghika, Sthaviravada, Dharmaguptaka, 
Mahlsaaaka, Sarvastivada). 

The original Magadhi canon of pre-Asokan as well as Asokan times 
was not therefore a full fledged Tripitaka. The literature was just in 
the making and in all probability consisted of gathas which could be 
memorised and recited with certain prescribed intonation. Stories of 
the life of the master handed down through tradition or improvised, 
were gradually accumulating around these gathas and out of them well 

3 
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constituted Sutras began to take shape in post-Asokan times. For the 
pre-Asokan canon we have to look to gathas like those of the Afthaka- 
vagga, Parayana, Theragatha etc. 

Original Buddhism 

As Asoka’s recommendation of the dhamma-paliyani is a landmark 
in the history of the ancient canon so also is his exposition of the law 
in the history and development of the Buddhist doctrines. It will be 
wrong to suppose that Asoka was interested only in the popular aspect 
of the law so far as it concerned the laity. He was equally interested 
in its monastic aspect. It is not improbable that he had passed 
several years in the monastery and lived like a monk. He always 
addresses not only the upasaka but also the monks and the nuns 
(bhikbupaye ca bbikkbuniye- Bhabra, bhik.hu va bhikbuniva bhikbu- 
samahasi ca bhikbuni-sarrighasi ca-Sarnath. He recommends the holy 
texts to the monks and the nuns. This makes it certain that he was 
interested in Buddhism as a whole, whether monastic or popular and 
thought himself in a position to direct not only his subjects who were 
common followers of the law but also the monks and the nuns in 
matters of doctrine as well as monastic organisation. His exposition of 
the law therefore represents to some extent the Buddhist norm of those 
days. , 

Asoka first of all decries the ordinary human vices such as 
violence ( camdiye ), cruelty ( nithuliye ), anger (krodhe), conceit (mane) 
and envy (isya) and endorses such virtues as sddbaoe - good, 
apasinauc- freedom from depravity, day a- kindness, sace- truthfulness 
dane- liberality, socaye- purity, and mddave- gentleness. He also re- 
commends- non-slaughter of life (anarambbo prdndnarh) non-injury to 
living beings ( avihisa bhudnam), attention to father and mother (matari 
pitari &ttiru§d), reverence to teachers (gurunarh apaciti ), liberality and 
good behaviour towards friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmins 
and Sramanas (mitdsxjmstuta-ndtinarh bdhmana-samana-bahmana - 

samandnarh danarh sarhpatipati) and good behaviour to slaves and ser- 
vants (dasa~bhatakambi samyapratipati). He himself performed 
humanitarian deeds such as planting trees for offering shade to man 
and beast, planting mango orchards, causing wells to' be dug, building 
rest-houses, importing and planting medicinal herbs. So far he was 
speaking of the popular aspect of the law. 

But Asoka placed even greater emphasis on the higher aspect of 
the law. While speaking of the many works for the good of humanity 
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he says: lahuk.e chu patibhoge ndma- “but this so-called enjoyment is 
of little consequence.” The most important point in the practice of 
the law was according to him to give up want of perseverance asulope, 
cruelty - niihuliye , hastiness - tulanaye , want of application -anavutiya, 
laziness -alasiye and weariness- (kilamathe). By doing so, Asoka says, 
one attains endless heavenly bliss (vipule soage). He then tells us how 
he realised it in his own life through exertion (pakama). Through much 
exertion ( badham pa^amte) he made the gods mix with men in [Jambu- 
dvipa -gods who were formerly unmixed with men ( amisa samana 
rwnisa Jambudlpasi amisa deva husu te dani rnunisa). This, 
Asoka says, was the result of his exertion (pa^amasa hi iyam phale). 
Elsewhere he says that through exertion it is possible not only for the 
great (mahatpa) but also for the small (khudaka) to make others attain 
endless happiness of heaven (no htyam safyye mahapeneva papotave. 
kamam tu kbo kbudak c na pi pakflmimincna viptde svage sakye ara~ 
dhetaoe) : “This is possible not only for the superior to achieve but 
indeed it is also possible for even the inferior to cause to attain (people) 
much heavenly bliss through exertion.” He also tells us that what- 
ever exertions he made (parakamate) were with reference to the other 
world ( pdratrifydya ). He wanted to make others free from parbsrava 
i.e. apurhna or demerit. This he admits is a task dffiicult to 
be accomplished whether by the great or the small except by the 
utmost exertion and by complete renunciation (duf^ararh tu k.ho etarri 
chudafyena oa jancna usatena va ahafra agena parahamena savam 
parichajitpa). 

It may be noticed that the virtues necessary for spiritual pogress 
which Asoka mentions such as dana , s&cave , madave, pakame are the 
same as the first four of the six pararnitas viz. dana , sila , hzsanti, dry a 
mentioned in the canon, whether Sanskrit or Pali. But Asoka does not 
make any reference to the Paramita doctrine which evidently had not 
been formulated in his time. He lays the greatest emphasis on the 
practice of pafyame or virtya . While speaking of the degrees of spiri- 
tual progress, Ascka distinguishes khudak.a or the small men from the 
mahatpa or usata i.e. great or more elevated. According to Asoka it 
was one of the natural qualities of the great to attain the heavenly 
bliss not only for himself but also for others by his exertion (pakctme or 
viriya ). Asoka who was evidently placing himself in the position of 
mahatpa or usata when he says that he had succeeded through his ex- 
ertion in causing gods formerly unmixed with men to mix with me,n. 
This reminds us of the uttarimanussa or uttaramanusya, men endowed 
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with higher spiritual powers as opposed to ordinary people ( manu§ya ). 
Asoka was therefore looking at the law from these two points of view. 

Asoka’s exposition of the law has the closest relation to what the 
Mahasanghika-vinaya says in regard to the law of ordinary men ( manu - 
$ya~dharma) and the law of higher men ( uttaramanusya ). While 
dealing with the fourth Parajika, the Mahasanghika-vinaya first 
introduces a story in order to illustrate the effect of exertion 
(virya). It says that a poor Brahmin once made up his mind to 
remove his poverty by his exertion (virya). So he sailed to foreign 
lands with merchants Iq* earn a fortune. He accumulated a certain 
wealth there and returned to his country. But while getting down 
from the ship all his earning fell into the sea. But he was not dis- 
heartened by it. He collected some pieces of wood, set up a sort 
of machine for churning the sea and began throwing out the water 
of the sea at a place near the shore. He went on with this work of 
madness day and night without any stop. The sea-gcd was at last 
pleased with him for his untiring exertion, took out from the sea the 
fortune he had lost and returned it to him. Such was the effect of 
exertion (virya). 

The text then deals with the law of man (manusyadharma) in order 
to bPng into clear relief the law of higher men ( uttaramanusya ) : 

“The law of men consists of five desires, five lower bonds 
(avarabhSgiya), six existences (sad-gaiti) six roots of quarrel 
(vivada-mula ) , seven anusaya , eight false existences, eight 
dharmas, nine maria or conceit, nine kinds of suffering ( pradasa ), 
ten good acts and ten bad acts.’* 

The text next says that the law of man is also like what Buddha 
once narrated to a Devaputra : 

“‘In the path of wilderness to make good wells 
To plant trees and gardens for giving fruits in charity 
To plant trees and forests to' give cool shade. 

To make bridges and boats for men s crossing 
To make charity and practice pure rules of conduct 
To give up jealcusy and greediness through the practice of 

knowledge and wisdom 

These make the merits increase day and night 
And always leads to birth among heavenly beings. 

This is the law of man. And again filial piety to father and mother, 
attention to Sramana and Brahmana, showing great respect to those 
who practise Brahmacarya, these also are man s law.** 
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The reference to the Devaputra which from a certain period be- 
came a common designation of kings in the Buddhist texts and the 
close correspondence of the list of meritorious acts performed and 
recommended by Asoka irresistably lead to the conclusion that the 
compiler of the Mahasanghika-vinaya had a direct knowledge of the 
pious acts of Asoka. Asoka recommended the practice of these acts 
to all but his attention was fixed on a still higher ideal which he had 
himself realised by his exertion. The Mahasanghika-vinaya also des- 
cribes these as manusya-dharma but speaks of the higher law ( uttara - 
manusya-dharma) which was attainable by exertion. The uttara - 
manusya-dharma according to this Vinaya is as follows : 

ft consists of ten kinds of knowledge — the knowledge of law, the 
knowledge of the unknown, that of the past ( ?), that of other’s minds, 
that of duhkha, samudaya and nirodha , that of l^saya and that of non- 
production . 

It consists of nirodha and ksaya, vimoksa,adhika~kusala~cilta, vipdk.a - 
kusala-mula , pure and impure oimoksa , vidyd , dharma, srotapanna - 
phala and its samadhi. Entering it well, coming out of it well, staying 
in it well and enjoying it well, constitute realisation. These are 
samatha-vipasyana , three samadhi , three vidyd , four smrtyupasithdna, 
four samyah>a-virya, four fddhipada, four dhyana, four aprameya-citta , 
four arupya-samadhi, four arya-mdrga , four dryagoirahhu, four drya - 
satya and four sramanya-phala . 

It also consists of five anga-samadhi , five indriya , five bala, five 
vimoksa, six anuttar a- dharma, six arya-dharma, six oitarka, six smrti , 
six abhijna, seven anasahga dharma, seven samadhi, seven asrava - 
k$aya-bcrla, seven bodhyanga , eight samyat^-mdrga, eight abhibhva - 
yatana, eight vimoksa, eight abhimukhi-mdrga, nine sarhjna, nine 
mudita dharma, nine samudacard, n ne dnupurva-vihdra-samdpcttti, ten 
arya-vihara, ten arya-vihara, ten asaiksa , ten asrava~k?ciya these are the 
law of higher man. 

The Vinayas cf other schools have the corresponding passage on 
the uttar amanu$y a- dharma or the law of higher men but nothing in 
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that connection .relating to practice of exertion ( virya ) and the law of 
ordinary men. The ufttarimanussa-dhamma* according to the Pali 
Viaaya consists of four jhana , oimokkha, samddhi , samapatti, ndnam 
including three oijjd, maggabhavana including 4 safipatthana , 4 sam- 
mdppadhdna , 4 iddhi, 5 indriya , 5 ha/a, 7 bojjhafiga , 8 atthafigik®- 
maggot, phalasacchi'kriya i.e. the realisation of the 4 phalas, 
kilesapahdna, vinivdranatd and sufindgdre abhirati. 

The Mahisasaka-vinaya formulates the law of higher men in the 
following terms : 4 dhydna, 4 aprameya-sthdna, 4 arupa samddhi , 4 

smftyupasthdna , 8 drya-mdrga , 3 oimokso-dvara, 8 oimok$a, anupurva- 
vihdra-samapaW, 10 l^rtsna ( Kasiria ), 10 utthana-marga , 4 srdmanya- 
phala , 3 vidya and 6 abhijnd. 

The Dharmaguptaka-vinaya defines it simply as Arhatship, dhydna, 
fddhipada , paracittajnana . 

The Sarvastivada-vinaya — 4 phala, 4 dhydna , aprameya-maitri-citta „ 
aprameya koruna- citia, aprameya mudita-ciita , aprameya upck$a- 
citia, aprameya 4 kdsdyatana , vijnanayatana , akincanydyatana , naioa - 
sarhjni, naioa asarhjm , asubha-bhavana and dnapdna-smrti . 

The Mula-Sarvastivada-vinaya has : 4 dhydna , maitri , Parana , mudita 
and upek&a, 4 aprameya akdsdyatana, vijnanayatana , akincanydyatana , 
naiva sarhjfu, naiva asarhjni , 4 phala, 6 abhijnd and 8 vimoksa . It 
besides mentions 20 other sarhjnds which are more or less connected 
with samddhi , samapatti etc. These sarhjnds are : anitya , duhkha, 
sunya, nairatmya, nirvinno virajyate, adinava , dvarana-vyavacche- 
dak®, viraga , nirodha , asubha etc. 

A comparison of these lists shows that the essential qualities of an 
uttaramami§ya consisted of different degrees of spiritual culture lead- 
ing to the attainment of Arhatship. It also involved the attainment of 
such powers as rddhi and paracitta-jnana y the magical powers of four 
kinds and the power of knowing others’ mind. In addition to these 
the Sarvastivada and Mula-Sarvastivada include the practice of the 
four brahma- oihar as — ma/fr?(love), Parana (compassion), mudita (feel- 
ing of joy at others' success) and upeksa (equanimity). 
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But Asoka evidently was not acquainted with any of these techni- 
cal expositions of the law. He has a feeling of compassion for his 
subjects, worked with exertion for their moral and spiiitual uplift but 
does not make use of the technical expressions to describe his atti- 
tude. He speaks of the spiritually elevated man but does not call 
him an uttaramanu§ya, as all the Vinayas do but a mahatpa (mahat- 
man), an usafa (ucchrita). In this capacity he claims certain spiritual 
and magical powers such as causing others to attain heavenly bliss, 
and making gods mix with men which they were net used tQ do 
formerly. Probably in this light also, we have to understand his claim 
to have shown the people such supernatural spectacles as those of 
celestial chariots, elephant and fiery bodies (vimana-dasana cai hasti - 
dasana ca agihhamdani ca ahdni ca dioyani rupani). These also cons- 
titute his claim to magical powers ( rddhi ) which was one cf the essen- 
tial qualities of the uttaramanusya. 

Absence of the use of technical expressions in Asoka’s exposition 
of the law shows first of all that the dhamma was still in a state of 
flux and that it had not yet been formulated in those categories which 
are found in the canonical literature. Secondly the Vinayapitakas 
of various schools 1 including even the Mahasarighika-vinaya which 
preserves the most accurate memory of Asoka’s exposition of the law 
must have been compiled after Asoka’s times. 

Conclusion 

The problems 1 have placed before ycu are serious enough tc 
deserve our closest attention. Buddhist studies are bound to play a 
preponderating role in our future researches. We can no more afford 
to speak loosely of the origins of Buddhism and Buddhist canon. A 
greater precision is required in our chronological scheme, before we 
can freely use the vast Buddhist literature for reconstructing the his- 
tory of our past. Materials for the comparative study which alone 
can help us in that direction are abundant. There is an immense 
collection of Buddhist Texts in Tibetan, Chinese and Mongolian trans- 
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lations representing all phases of Buddhism. They remove the vast 
lacunae which impede the progress of our study with the available 
Indian sources alone. There are besides precious literary finds in 
Central Asian collections of antiquities which help us to recover many 
a lost clue in interpretation. 

Buddhism represents the international aspect of Indian civilisation. 
If in India and China it has almost ceased to exist as a living religion 
that does not mean that it is dead. In India it disappeared as a 
distinct religion for historical reasons after giving rise to all that is 
best in our national culture. It had given to us an art and a lite- 
rature of which we are stilj proud, a number of theistic cults, various 
systems of philosophy and over and above a mysticism which later 
on became the common meeting ground of diverse faiths. So it is 
dead only in name. It still forms the vital current of our civilisation 
In China also it lives not only in the philosophy of the Song period 
which even today plays the most important part in the cultural life 
of China but also in her art and literature. Besides, Buddhism is still 
a living force in Tibet, Mongolia, the Siberian steppes, Manchuria, 
Corea, Japan, Annam, Cambodia, Siam, Burma and Ceylon. In all 
these countries the ancient holy texts are zealously studied either in 
their Indian originals or their ancient translations. The pious Bud- 
dhists of all those countries still look up to India, the land of Buddha 
SakyamUni, as their Holy Land. 

We are now at the parting of ways. A new age is dawning before 
us. But we can still follow the lessons of the past to the benefit of 
humanity. Our ancestors had once carried the noblest of our message 
to the rest of Asia without prejudices and ulterior motives and 
succeeded in bringing together under one civilising influence nearly half 
the population of the world. We can still attain that same ideal if we 
follow their footsteps. 

It is therefore clear that no scheme of Cultural Reconstruction of 
India can afford to neglect the study of Buddhist Civilisation. An 
Asiatic Academy which will centre round Buddhistic studies in all its 
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phases, Chinese, Tibetan, Mongolian, Manchurian, Corean, Japanese, 
Siamese, Annamese, Cambodian, Burmese and Ceylonese can render 
the greatest service to the cause of humanity by bringing about a 
profound cultural understanding between the races of three quarters 
of Asia. It is still up to us to show the way. 

TEXTS 

Mahisasaku-Vinaya 

Buddha was staying in Vaisali. At that time a famine broke out 
and it was difficult to get alms. Bhiksus entering the city for pinda- 
pata could not get anything. The Lord then said to the Bhiksus — You 
all should go to summer residence with your acquaintances. Don't 
live in this place which is afflicted by famine. The Bhiksus followed 
his instruction. Some went to the country of Magadha. Some went 
to a village on the bank of the river Pu-k’iu-mu (Vaggumuda). On 
going to the river bank, the Bhiksus assembled and said among them- 
selves— It? is now difficult to get alms. There are belivers in this 
village. We should mutually praise each other saying — Such one has 
obtained the first dhyana. Such one has obtained the 2nd, the 3rd 
and the 4th dhyana, and attained the 4 aprtimeya-sthana and 4 arupa- 
samadhi, I have also obtained them. Such one has obtained the 4 
s mrtyupasthana etc. up to 8 arya marga and 3 vimok?a-dvara. 1 have 
also obtained them. Such other Bhiksus have obtained 8 vimok$a , 
9 anupurva-viharasamapatti) 10 fcffsna, 10 utthana- marga, I have also 
obtained them. Such others have obtained firm faith, firm law, 
4 Sramawya-phala * 3 vidya and 6 abhijna . 1 have also obtained them. 

When all the Upasakas will have heard it, they will be taken by 
wonder and will say — k We have obtained benefits. Such saintly men 
who have realised the law have come to our village to pass the rains. 
Thus they all will offer excellent food to us. We will obtain inces- 
santly abode of peace and happiness. After thus discussing among 
themselves they entered the village and coming to the houses of the 
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people they mutually praised each other in the above language and 
told the people — You have obtained great benefit as the noble ones 
who are repositories of merits live in your village. All the Upasakas 
were happy as they had never been before. 

Dharmaguptaka-Vinatja 

At that time the Lord was staying in a high stoned Assembly Hall 
on the bank of the Markata river in Vaisali. The cereals became 
dear, the people became famished and it was difficult to get food by 
begging. The Lord then asked Ananda to call all Bhik§us staying in 
Vaisali to assemble in the Assembly Hall. The Bhiksus came to the 
assembly, bowed at the feet of the Buddha, waited on one side and 
said to the Buddha: The Bhik?us of Vaisali are assembled in the 
Assembly Hall. Only the Noble One knows the time. The Lord then 
immediately went to the Assembly Hall, sat in the middle of the 
great community and said to the Bhik?us : You should know that at” 
present the cereals have become dear, the people are famished and 
it is difficult to get food by begging. Those who have their Upa- 
dhyaya, Acarya, Kalyanamitra and acquaintances may take their 
summer residence (in places) to the right and the left of Vaisali accord- 
ing to their convenience. 1 should remain at this place for the summer 
residence in order to keep in mind the poverty and the suffering of the 
community on acconut of difficulty to obtain food and drink. The Bhik- 
sus having listened to the instruction of the Lord, immediately followed 
their Upadhyaya, Acarya, Kalyanamitra or acquaintances to the 
right and the left of Vaisali for their summer residence. The Lord 
remained in Vaisali inside the city for his summer residence. At that 
time those Bhiksus of the community who took up their summer resi- 
dence in the Sangharama on the bank of the river Po-k'iu (Vaggu) 
thought thus — At present in this kingdom cereals are dear, people are 
famished and it is difficult to get food by begging. By what means 
can we get food and drink without pain? They at once thought and 
said — We should now go to the houses of the Upasakas and tell them 
that we have attained uttaramanusyd-dharma, that we have become 
Arhat, obtained dhyana, fddhipada and paracittajndna . We will then 
praise each other by saying that this one has become Arhat, this one 

has attained dhyana Then those who have faith will be happy 

and the Upasakas possessing food and drink will not venture to take 
them themselves or to give them to their wives and children. They 
will offer them to us. All the upasakas will then surely praise us and 
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say — AH of them are really repositories of merits and worthy of res- 
pect. Thus we will get tasty food and drink. 

Sarvastivada - V inaya 

Buddha was staying at Vaisalr. It was the time for summer resi- 
dence. He was accompanied by the large community of Bhiksus. 
There was famine in the land and it was difficult to get alms. 
All men, women, children had not enough food and drink for them- 
selves. How to give alms to others. On account of this, Buddha 
assembled ths Bhiksus and said — You should know that there is famine 
in this place and it is difficult to get alms. Men, women and children 
have not enough food and drink for themselves. All are subjected 
to pain and suffering. How to give alms to others. You Bhiksus, 
follow your acquaintances, co-villagers and faithful ones for going 
to summer residence. Do not stay here for food and drink and sub- 
ject yourself to pain and suffering. The Bhiksus then went to the 
summer residence following their acquaintances. A number of 
Bhiksus went to a place in the kingdom of Kosala for their summer 
residence. There were other Bhiksus who went to a village on the 
bank of the river Po-kiu-mo (Vaggumuda) for summer residence. All 
men living in the village were nobles. They had slaves, wealth, 
jewels, grains, rice, abundant and of various kinds. The Bhiksus who 
were having their summer residence on the bank of the river made 
this reflection — At present there is famine and it is difficult to get 
alms. All men, women and children have not enough food and drink 
for themselves. They have no alms to give to others. In this village 
there are many rich and noble families with grains and rice in abun- 
dance. We should go to these families and mutually praise each 
other by saying thus — The Upasaka ought to know that you all have 
obtained great and good benefit. The great community of Bhiksus 
have come for their summer residence t 0 your village. At present 
among them such one is an Arhat, such one is an Arhat-pratipannaka, 
such one is Sakrdagamin, such one is Sakrdagamin-pratipannaka, such 
one is Srotapanna, such one is Srotapanna-pratipannaka, such one has 
obtained the first dhyana, second dhyana, third dhyana and fourth 
dhyana, such one has obtained aprameya maHri-citta , karuna-citta, 
mudita-citta , upeksa-citta. Such one has obtained akjasayatana , 
vijnana-ayatana, afyncanya-ayatana nawa-samjhi-nama-asamjhi-aya- 
tana. Such one has obtained asubha-bhavana . Such one has obtain- 
ed Anapana-smrti. All the Bhiksus thought like this 
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Mula-Sarvastivada - V inaya 

At that time the Lord with 500 fishermen, after they had left the 
house and received their initiation, arrived at the bamboo forest to 
the north of the village from Vaisali and lived under the sirhsapa tree. 
At that time there was famine and it was difficult to get alms. The 
parents were not helping even the sons and the servants. They had 
nothing to give as alms to others. The Lord then said to the Bhiksus — 
At present there is famine and it is difficult to get alms. The father, 
sons and servants no longer help each other. Each of you should 
follow your friends and go to places which you think (best). Have 
your summer residence in some village near Vaisali. Ananda and 
myself will stay in this forest. The Bhiksus heard it and acted accord- 
ing to his instruction. Each of them followed his friend. They went 
to have their summer residence in a village near Vaisali. Thereupon 
the 500 sugata (?) Bhiksus said to each other — We should follow the 

instruction of the Lord. At present there is famine will stay 

in this forest. Now in the fishermen s village we have our own rela- 
tives. We should go and ask them. We will make suitable grass 
huts outside the village and pass the rains there. 

Thereupon the 500 Bhiksus went to the fishermen s village and 
asked their relatives to prepare small cottages outside the village for 
their residence. Then the Bhiksus said to each other — We have heard 
little, we do not have any learning or knowledge. If all our relatives 
come and ask questions how will we speak on the law. If they come 
we will have recourse to mutual praise and say — You relatives have 
obtained great benefit. In your village there are some excellent 
Bhik?us who have come for summer residence. These Bhiksus have 
obtained — anitya-sarhjna, duhJ^ha- t sunya anatma -, niroinno vira- 
jyate adinava -, doarana-vyaoacchedaka- viraga -, nirodha-, marana 
asubha -, vinilaka-, vyadhamataka- , vidhutika(vipuyak.a )-, oikhadHtakfl- , 
vilohitaka - , viksiptakfl -, asthi~, and sunya-bhavand - 

Mahasarighika- V inaya 

The section concerning the uttara-manu$ya~dharma is fairly big in 
this Vinaya. Buddha was at &ravasti. The Bhiksus were then return- 
ing after the end of the varsamsa. Buddha as usual enquired about 
their welfare and asked if they were well treated by the laymen in 
course of their residence. One party said that they were not well 
treated and that they did not get enough food whereas the other party 
said that they had no such difficulty with them and that they were 
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qu.te happy. On further enquiry about the cause of this differential 
treatment Buddha came to know that the party which was well-treated 
used to praise themselves and falsely attribute to themselves the merits 
of a uttasamanusya. Bud.dha took them to task for their conduct and 
illustrated with the story of a famished wolf masquerading as a reli- 
gious person taking to fast in order to attract prey how heinous was 
their conduct. 


On another occas on while Buddha was at Sravasti another Bhik§u 
committed the same sin by posing as a uttara-manusya. The Bhik§u 
was practising religion in the forest and attained some spiritual powers. 
He thought that he had become an Arhat. He then went to the city 
and soon found himself entangled in worldly ways. He realised that 
he had not really attained the powers of an Arhat. He felt guilty 
and admitted everything to Buddha. Then under the instruction of 
Buddha he practised the right meditation with exertion (virya) and 
attained Arhatphala. When the Bh ksus enquired about the cause 
of this success, Buddha replied that in the past Kalpa also that man 
had received similar favours from him,. The next part of the account 
is as follows: 


There was a poor Brahmin who came to the city from outside. 
That was a day of festivity. All men in the city were riding — some on 
elephants, some on horses, some in chariots, some in palanquins. 
1 hey were bathing, using scents, putting on new cloths and enjoying 


the fulfilment of five des'res. The Brahmin then asked a man why 
they were thus amusing themselves. He answered — Do you not 
know ? 1 he Brahmin replied — No. The man replied — Oh, Brahmin, 
these people acquired much merit in their former lives. They again 
performed their household duties well and with exertion. So they are 
enjoying themselves. The Brahmin then thought— The hands, feet, 
and the four limbs of all these people are not different from mine. I 


also may be able to get wealth by exerting myself with all physical 
force. Then he returned home and said to his wife— 1 intend to go 
far to seek wealth by exerting myself with all physical force. The 
wife said— You can easily get food and drink near at hand, why 
should you go afar? The Brahmin said— No you cannot get it here. 

should go afar. The wife then thought—! do not know what will 
come out of his intention to go abroad. She then said-Then go and 
do as you like; be careful about yourse’f. The Brahmin thereupon 
told his wife Be careful and take care of the children. Then he went 
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away and reached a town on the sea shore. He saw there lots of mer- 
chants either worshipping or having meetings and calling people thus— 
Who will go with us to the sea to get pearls? The Brahmin said— 1 
wish to go to the sea. The merchants asked him — What money 
cr goods have you got ? He answered — 1 have no money and 
no goods. ? only wish to follow you, beg my food and tQi pray and 
use my charms for you. The merchants then allowed him to come to 
the ship only for the sake of his blessing. They at once got a good 
wind and reached another town on the sea shore. The Brahmin then 
entered the town to beg his food. He also served hard to earn money. 
He got 32 pieces of pure gold, 14 mai^i beeds. He then with his com- 
panions turned back towards the Jambudvlpa and the boat reached 
the river bank. The Brahmin was then boasting — All the merchants 
went with money and commodities, got things and returned. There 
is nothing wonderful about it. I went empty handed and came back 
with these precious gems. This is wonderful. He felt extremely 
happy and began to jump about with the gems in his hand. His gems 
suddenly fell into the sea. The Brahmin was greatly mortified and 
said — 1 went through great hardship in order to get these gems. How 
soon are they lost in the water? I must churn the sea and get back 
the gems. Then he went down to the shore, got a good piece of 
wood, went to a carpenter and asked him — Kindly make a round log 
of wood for me. The carpenter made it. The blacksmith made a 
hand-winch. He came tQ the sea shore with the wooden log, took 
off his clothes and w-th bare foot went into the water to chum the sea. 
ihere was then a sea-god who thought — What is this Brahmin going 
tn do? I should ask him. He changed himself into a Brahmin and 
asked him in the following gatha — 

Taking qff clothes, with naked arms and legs, 

Hurriedly going to do some urgent thing; 

So 1 ask you — what do you wish to do ? 

The Brahmin replied in a gatha — 

1 h a great sea water i$, deep and wide 
And Lord of all rivers; 

I have now made a device 

With which I wish to churn it to the end. 

Then the sea-god said— 

The great sea, lord Q'f all rivers 
What has it done to you? 
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That you have adopted a device 
To churn it to the end. 

1 he Brahmin replied — 

f went through great hardship 
I crossed the sea and got pearls and gems, 

I got pure go Id, thirty-two pieces; 

Mani, 1 got 14 pieces; 

Leaving the ship I was going to the shore; 

The bag of gems fell into the sea. 

1 am searching for the gems and pearls; 

So I am churning the sea. 

The sea-god said — * 

The sea is deep and vast; 

Hundred rivers flow into it and of them it is the lord; 

During hundred thousand years 
You cannot churn it to the end. 

The Brahmin then replied — - 

The sun and moon rise and set, they never end; 

This log of wood and hand-winch are hard to break 
With exertion and energy without end 
Wliy can the sea not be dried up) 

After speaking the gatha, the Brahmin started churning the sea. 
He went back to the shore and again came down. The sea-god 
examined the Brahmin’s mind and discovered his energetic intention 
not to retreat but to keep on (doing so). The sea-god then thought — 
By churning the sea even for hundred years he cannot destroy a bit 
of it. So be’ng pleased with his exertion he returned the gems to 
him. The Brahmin then said — 

By means of exertion, mind constantly fixed, 

Though lost, I have got it back through energy. 

Buddha then told the Bhik$us — Do you think that the sea-god of 
that time was a different person) It was me. The Brahmin is this 
Bhik$u. During the past kalpa through my favour he got the fruit of 
exertion. Now again due to this exertion and by the practice of 
samyag-dr§ti he gave up despising the noble path and became an 
Arhat. Buddha then told the Bhik^us — Let all the Bhik§u$ of the city 
of Vaisali assemble for the sake of ten benefits, so that the rule of 
discipline may be proclaimed. Even those who have heard must hear 
it again. — If a Bhik§u without knowing and without understanding, 
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praises himself by saying that he has obtained the ultara-manu§ya~ 
dharma, the knowledge of the Aryas, and the knowledge of higher 
things and says — 1 have got such knowledge, I have got such sight 
and afterwards either by verifying or by not veiifying and seeking to 
purify himself for the commission of the sin, he says — Elder. I did 
not know and still said I knew, 1 did not see and still said I saw — 
this is an empty lie and not the truth. It is giving up and despising 
the higher thing (anuttara). Such a Bhik$u is Parajika. He should not 
have common residence. 

Bhih.su- A Bhik§u is one who has attained full twenty years of age 
and received the siksapadas. Does not l^nou) — for want of knowledge. 
Does not understand for want of decision. Praises himself praises 
his own self. Obtained uiiaramanu$ya~ dharma (law of superior 
men) — 

Mari's law (manusy a- dharma) consists of five desires, five lower 
bonds (avara-bhagiya), six existences (sad gati), six roots of quarrel 
(vivada-mula ?), seven anusaya, eight false existences, eight dharmas. 
nine mana gr conceit, nine kinds of suffering (pradasa), ten good acts 
and ten bad acts. Also the law qf man is like what Buddha sa»d in 
the following gatha being questioned by a Devaputra — 

In the path of wilderness to make good wells. 

To plant trees and gardens for giving fruits in charity 
To plant trees and forests to give cool shade 
To make charity and practice pure rules of conduct 
To give up jealousy and greediness through the practice 

of knowledge and wisdom; 

These make the merits increase day and night 
And always leads to b rth among heavenly beings. 

Such is the law of man. And again filial piety to father and 
mother, attention to Sramana and Brahmana, showing great respect to 
those who practise Brahmacarya, all these are man’s law. 

The law of superior men -uttar amanusya- dharma is — ten kinds of 
knowledge of the law, the knowledge of the unknown, the knowledge 
of the past, the knowledge of others* minds, that of duhkha, samu- 
daya, nirqdha and ksaya and that of non-production. It is nirodha 
and k§aya, vimoksa, adhika-kusala-citta, vipaka-kusalamula, pure and 
impure vimoksa, vidya, dharma, srotapanna-phala and its samadhi. 
Entering it well, coming out of it well, staying in it well and enjoying 
it well constitute realisation. These are samatha-vipasyanS, three 
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samadhi, three vidya, four smrtyupasthana, four samyak-virya, four 
rddhipada, four dhyana, four aprameya-citta, four arupya-samadhi, 
four arya-marga, four arya-gotrabhu, four arya-satya and four 
sramanyaphala. 

It also consists of five ariga-samadhi, five indriya, five bala, five 
vimoksa, six anuttara-dharma, six vitarka, six smjti, six abhijna, seven 
ratna (?), seven anasanga-dharma, seven samadhi, seven asrava- 
k§aya-bala, seven bodhyanga, eight samyak-marga, eight abhibhvaya- 
tana, eight vimoksa, eight abhimukhi-marga, nine sarhjna, nine mudita- 
dharma, nine samudacara, nine anupurva-vihara-samapatti, ten arya- 

vihara ten asaiksa, ten asrava-ksaya. These are the law of 

uttara-manusya. 


Sutta-vibhanga 
Parajika — IV (pp. 88, 91 ff.) 

uttarimanussadhammassa vannam bhasimsu- asuko bhikkhu patha- 

massa jhanassa labhi -pa-asuko bhikkhu chalabhinno ti 

attupanayikam alamariyanana-dassanam samudacareyya iti 

janami passamiti tato aparena samayena samanuggahiyamano va 
asamanuggahiyamano va apanno visuddhapekkho evarh vadeyya : 
ajanam evam avusQ avacarh janami apassam passami tuccham musa 
vilapin ti 

aditthe ditthasannino apatte pattasannino anadhigate anadhi- 

gatasannino asachikate sacchikatasannino adhimanena annam byaka- 

rirhsu attupanayikam alamariyadassanam samudacareyya 

uttarimanussadhammo nama jhanam vimokkham samadhi samapatti 
nanadassanam maggabhavana phalasacchikiriya kilesapahanam vim- 
varanata cittassa sunnagare abhirati. 

P. C. Bagchi 


0 



Chang so che lu (Jneya-prakasa-Sastra) 

An Abhidharma work of Saskya-Pandita of Tibet 


The Chang so che lun is a very interesting Buddhist text which 
was included in the Chinese Tripitaka collection of the Yuan 
period — Cf. Nanjio, Catalogue no. 1320, Taisho 1G45, Shanghai edition 
XXIV, 4, Bagchi, Lo Canon Bouddhiguc , II. The text was not 
translated into Chinese from Sanskrit but from Tibetan. The original 
was composed by Saskya Pandita. The Chinese translation is 
attributed to Sba-lo-pa who was responsible for a few more transla- 
tions from Tibetan into Chinese. 

The interest of the work lies in its original character. It is a 
treatise of Abhidharma dealing briefly with all the Abhidharma 
topics. In course of his explanation of various topics the author 
refers to such works as A b h i d h a rma - s ani u c ca ya-sdstra, Panca- 
skandhaka and Abhidharma-kosa-sdstra bat it is not a summary of 
those works. The author shows his acquaintance with the principal 
Abhidharma works and also his competence to discuss the topics in 
an original manner. 

The work bears testimony to the profound Abhidharma knowledge 
of the Lamas in the 13th century. Buddhism was far from being 
decadent. The author Saskya Pandita the great Lama of the Saskya 
Mahavihara of Lhasa had a great name. His disciple 'Phags-pa, 
who, we are told by the records of Yuan period, had made a mark 
by defeating the enemies of Buddhism in the religious Conference 
at Karakorum at the age of 17, attained a greater fame as the chief 
adviser of Kubilai Khan and as the accredited leader of the Buddhist 
Church of China and Tibet. 

The story of the transmission of the present text is told as 
follows at the end of the text: “At the request of the Bodhisattva 
Chen-kin the august teacher Dharmaraja Saskya Mahapandita 
Padapujaniya handed down this text to the Bhiksu Tliags-pa 
Prajhadhvaja Sribhadra on the 23rd of the 8th month of the year 
jen-yin and it was compiled in the Sri Saskya monastery. The 
Vinayadhara and Sutradhara Maiijughosa and Prajhasimha took 
the pen in copying it”. 
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The statement evidently refers to an oral transmission of the 
Abhidharma text to ’Phags-pa by Saskya Pandita at the request of 
the Crown Prince Chen-kin. But the cyclic letters indicating the 
date create a great difficulty. The year jen-yin within the possible 
limits corresponds to 1302 A. 1). but this date is impossible. The 
Crown Prince Chen-kin, the eldest son of Kubilai, died in 1285 A. D. 
in Kubilai’s life-time. ’Phags-pa died still earlier in 1280. He 
succeeded Saskya Pandita as Head of the Buddhist Church of Tibet 
in circa 1204 when probably the latter died. So the said transmission 
of the text must have taken place earlier than 1264. Therefore the 
only correction of the cyclical signs that is possible is jen-shu 
which would correspond to 1262. ’Phags-pa was about 24 years old 
then as he was born in 1239 and the Crown Prince Chemkin being 
the eldest son of Kubilai was also of the same age. Kubilai himself 
was then about 49 years old. 

The date of Sha-lo-pa’s translation of the text into Chinese is 
also not certain. It is generally believed that he was in Pekin in 
the K’ing-sheou monastery from 1311 to 1314 (the year of his death) 
and that all liis translations including the present text belong to 
that period. But this seems to be incorrect. There is a postscript 
to the present text which is attributed to one Kong-ki. It is dated 
in the 10th month of 1306 (Ping-wu of the period ta-td ). This is' 
however not the date of the translation. The postscript says that 
the translation of the text was shown by one Cheng-fong the Duke 
of Lien to Kuan-chu-pa and that the latter included it in the Yuan 
Tripitaka which he was editing. So the translation must have been 
made before 1306 and it is not impossible that it was made before 
the death of ’Phags-pa in 1280 and under his own supervision. 

The treatise is divided into two fasciculi of which the first 
contains two chapters on B h a j ana-1 o k a d lid t a and Sattva-loJcadhdtu . 
The second fasciculi contains three chapters on Margadharma , 
Phal ad karma and Asaihsadkarma . The latter part of the description 
of the Sattvalokadhatu deals with the origin of the Sakya race, 
the geneology of the Sakyas and the transmission of the law after 
the death of Buddha. It ends with an account of the family of 
Kubilai Khan. So far as I know this is the oldest Tibetan account 
of the transmission of the law as it is almost a century earlier than, 
Bu-ston’s “History of Buddhism in India and Tibet”. As this 
account is quite clear and trustworthy and as it throws some new 
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had attained the age of 10, a casket containing Buddhist texts fell 
on the summit of the palace from the skies. The king also had a 
dream in which it was prophesied to him that in the 5th generation 
one would come to know the meaning of these texts. 

The fifth in descent from Thothori was Shuang-tsan.sse-kan-po 
i. e. Srong-btsan Sgam-po (000-650 A. 1).). It was in his time that 
Buddhism was firmly established in Tibet. The present text mentions 
T’ong-mi-san-po-lo (Thohmi Sambhota) who translated the holy 
teachings for the first time. Another name of Thohmi Sambhota is 
given as A-ta-t’o which is however not known from other sources. 
Bu-ston mentions him as the son of A-nu. Srong-btsan was also 
responsible for building Buddhist monasteries at Lha-sa and helping- 
in the propagation of the law within the country. But the present 
account is not so eloquent as Bu-ston and other later records on the 
Buddhist activities during Srong-btsan’s reign. 

The next king mentioned in the present account is Ki-li- 
shuang-ti-tsan-Khri-srong-lde-btsau (755-797) who was the 5tli 
in descent from Srong-btsan. lie invited Padmasambhava, 
Kamalasila and other Siddhas from India. The seven teachers 
including Vairocanaraksita and Nageiulra-raksita who translated 
the Buddhist teachings in this period are also known to Bu-ston. 
They were Tibetan scholars and mentioned by Bu-ston as the 
seven selected ones. Of the seven, the three elder ones were 
Mahjusri of Ba, Devendra of Tsan, and Kumudika of Tan. The 
three younger ones were Nagendra of Ivhoh, Vairocana of Pa-k’or 
and Bin-chen-ehog of Mu. The intermediate one was Katana of 
Lan. Bu-ston clearly says that they were first seven monks of 
Tibet all belonging to the Sarvastivada school and ordained by 
Padmasambhava (Bu-ston, translation of E. Obermiller p. 190). 
This shows that the progress of Buddhism in Tibet in the earlier 
period was not so great as is generally believed. 

The next and last Tibetan king to be mentioned in the Chinese 
record is Ki-li-lai-pa-chen i.e. Khri Ral-pa-chen (804-816 A.D.). 
lie came three generations after Khri Srong-lde-btsan. The king- 
dom of ltal-pa-chen, we are told, was very large. Amongst the 
translators of this period the Chinese text mentions Jinamitra, 
Sse-ko-ka-ki-siang i.e. Sakyajhanasri ( ?), Tsi-chou-lo Nagadlivaja 
etc. The names of the first two are only found in Bu-ston. The 
latter says (ibid. pp. 196-197) that according to a decree of the king 
of the Aparantaka, teachers Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, Sllendra- 
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bodhi, and Bodhimitra and the Tibetan teachers Ratnaraksita and 
Dharmaslla, the skilful translators Jiianasena, Jayaraksita, Maiiju- 
srivarman, Ratnendra^lla and others were appointed translators 
of the holy texts, both Hinayana and Mahay ana. 

The Chinese account does not speak about the subsequent period 
as it was the period during which Lang-dar-ma carried on his 
persecution of Buddhism. The Chinese text next gives the genealogy 
of the Mongol emperors from the time of Chingiz to that of the 
successors of Kubilai. The account runs as follows: 

“In the north, in the Mong-ku (Mongol) kingdom, 
through the maturation of the fruits of the merits of an 
earlier life was born a king whose name was Cheng-ki-sse 
i.e. Chingiz. From the beginning Chingiz became the over- 
lord of countries with many languages, like an Iron- Wheel- 
king (Lauha-cakravartl-raja). Chingiz had two sons O-ko-tai 
i.e. Ogodoi. Ogodoi was also called Ivo-kan. He succeeded 
to the throne and extended his empire. He had a son named 
Wei-ku i.e. Guyuk who succeeded him. The youngest son 
of Chingiz was Tu-lo i.e. Tului. The eldest son of Tului 
was Mong-ko i.e. Mongku who succeeded to the throne. The 
younger brother of the king was called Ilu-pi-lai i.e. Kubilai 
who became king after him. In his time, Buddhism spread 
to all countries. The Emperor himself became a supporter 
of the teachings of Buddha, The Emperor has three sons — 
the eldest is C^en-kin, who is like a god adorning the precious 
law, the second is Mong-ko-la i.e. Mangala and the third 
is Na-mo-han i.e, Namokan. ,, 

The order of the succession has not been quite clearly stated 
in the above account. We know that the vast empire of Chingiz 
was divided among his sons. Northern Mongolia with its capital 
Karakorum was given to Ogodoi and Eastern Mongolia to Tului. 
Mongku succeeded his father in 1251. On his death in 1259 
Kubilai succeeded his brother. The present account was evidently 
compiled when Kubilai was on the throne and all his three sons 
were alive. Kubilai ruled till 1294 and all his three sons died 
in his life-time. The eldest Chen-kin died in 1285 and as he was 
a pious Buddhist the Emperor assembled 40,000 Buddhist monks 
on the occasion of his funeral service. Mangala who was in 
charge of Western territories died in 1280 in fighting. Namokan 
was captured in 12TT in course of a battle with Kaidu of the line 
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of Ogodoi. So, on the death of Kubilai it Was his grandson 
Timur, the son of Chen-kin, who succeeded to the vast empire of 
Kubilai. 

The present account supplies an additional evidence in support 
of the date which we have already suggested for the compilation. 
We have said that date of the compilation was most probably 
1262. The present account shows that it must have been compiled 
before 1277 when all the three Princes were alive. 

The present account probably throws some light on the origin 
of the name of Chingiz. He is called here an “Iron-Wheel- 
King. According to the Buddhist legends such a king is the 
last of the four Cakravarti kings. The present age is suitable for 
the birth of an Iron-Wheel king only. This analogy may have 
also another implication. The earlier name of Chingiz was 
Temujin which is generally explained as originating from Temurjin 
— ‘“a blacksmith , ” the root word being Temur or Tamur which 
means “iron” (Grousset — Histoire de V Orient , II, p. 405, n. 5). The 
present analogy with an “Iron-Wheel-king” may contain a veiled 
reference to the origin of Chingiz. 

The continuity of the result of causes and the dependent origina- 
tion ( hetuphalasamibandha-pratyutpanna-dharnm ) 

It is produced by dependent origination and hence it is called 
pratyutpanna . It is of two kinds — baliir -pratyutpanna and antar- 
pratyutpanna. The bahir — is the lokadharma just as a seed produces 
a shoot, as stated before. The antar— is just like avidya giving rise 
to samskdra etc. This is the progressive (ambloma) dependent 
origination. When the avidya is destroyed samskdra etc. are also 
destroyed. It is the regressive (pratiloma) dependent origination. 
The progressive one is of seven kinds : doasthika, prdkarsika , 
sdmbandhika , ksanika, trayo’ntika, ubhayato hctuphala , 
triranusaya. 

(i) dvasthika — These are the five skandhas of all klesas of the 
previous birth. It is called avidya as it is dominated by avidya. 
All that is described below is dominated by avidya. The samskdra 
and the rest of the dharmas are named according to their respective 
importance. Each has five skandhas. What is samskdra? It is 
the five skandhas of the good and bad ( ku$aldku$ala) acts of the 
previous life. What is Vijiidna? It is the five skandhas of one 
ksana (pratisandhiksana) when there is origination in the mother’s 
embryo. What is ndmarupa? It is the five skandhas (of the inter- 
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mediate state) after the origination of vijnana and before the 
origination of the sadayatana . What is ndma? It consists of the 
four skandhas of vedana, sainjnd. samskara and vijnana. Hence it 
is called ndma. What is nip a ? It is the state of embryo -kalala 
arbuda, pesi , g liana and pra&dklui . These five are called rupa. 
What is sadayatana ? It is the five skandhas of the separately 
undistinguishable visaya subsequent to the production of the eyes 
etc. but before the coming together of the three (i. e. indriya, 
visaya and vijnana) takes place. What is sparSa? It is the five 
skandhas of the state when the three indriya , visaya and vijnana 
come together but the cause of duhkha and sukha is not yet separate- 
ly distinguishable. What is vedana? It is the five skandhas of the 
distinguished cause of the three vcdands of the child who has not 
attained the state of kdma . What is trsnd ? When one is grown 
up he develops the sense of sexual hankering but does not as yet 
seek for it. It is the five skandhas of that state. What is upddana? 
It is the five skandhas of the state in whicli one seeks for agreeable 
things. What is bhava? It is the five skandhas of the state in 
which takes place after seeking the accumulation of what brings 
about the f uture phala. What is jdti? It is the five skandhas of 
the state beginning with karma and ending with life. What is 
jardmarana? It is the five skandhas of the causes of future birth 
from rupa to vedana. The Sarvastivada considers the dvasthika, 
prdkarsika aud sdmbandhika as the same. According to the Sau tram 
tikas there is no dvasthika . 

(ii) Prdkarsika — What is prdkarsika? It is known as avidya 
and that which is contrary to vidya . It causes the production of the 
caitta-dharmas. What is samskara? It is that which causes the 
production of karma such as punya, apunya , punydpunya etc. What 
is vijnana? It is the state commencing with karma till the produc- 
tion of vijnana is caused. What is ndmarupa? It is five skandhas 
of the embryo. What is sadayatana? It is the birth of indriyas 
such as caksu etc. What is sparsa? Indriya , visaya and vijnana 
are the three which come together. These differentiate the caitta- 
dliarmas . What is vedana? It produces duhkha , sukha 9 upeksd 
etc. What is trsnd? It concerns the objects of pleasure (suklia). 
What is upddana? It is the searching for the objects. What is 
bhava? It is the production of the future karma. What is jdti? 
It is due to the continuity of karma. What is jardmarana? It 
produces the next birth and the death. 

6 
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(iii) . Sambandhiha — it is the same as above. 

(iv) . Ksanika — When all the twelve branches of the Pratltya* 
samutpada occur simultaneously in one moment it is called ksanika. 
At the time when there is desire to murder, there is moha which is 
avidya . When the life is destroyed it is samskdra , The knowledge 
of the object is vijndna , the five skandhas when united are ndma - 
rupa. The indriyas of ndmarupa are called sadayatana. The 
indriya, visaya and vijndna , the three together are called sparsa. 
The sparsa causes vedand. The will is rdga. All these together 
produce updddna . The two acts relating to body and speech are 
called bluiva . The collection of these dharmas produce jdti. The 
maturation (vipdlca) produces jard and the extinction produces 
mar ana. 

(v) Trayo’ntika — The avidya and samskdra come from the 

past life and are called the causal branches. The five branches 

vijndna etc. belong to the present and are called the resultant 

branches. Rdga, updddna and bhava, of the present are called 
causal branches of the future. The jdti, jardmarana which belong 
to the future are called jdiala. So the past two branches, the 
present eight and the future two are in all twelve branches. 

(vi) nbhayato hetupala — It is of two kinds. — One is anterior 

and the other is posterior. The anterior one — its is the avidya 
which is the anusaya, of the previous life. Samskdra is the karma . 
These are the two causal branches. From these are produced ihe five 
branches beginning with vijndna . These are the resultant 
branches. This is the first set of hetupliala . The two branches, 
rdga and updddna of the present life is anusaya. Bliava is the 

karma. They produce the causes of the future. The jdti and 

jardimarana are the phala. This is another set of hetupliala. 
These are twelve branches and the two sets of the hetupliala. 

(vii) Trir -anusaya — What are the three anusayas? Avidya , 
trsnd and updddna are the three anusayas. Samskdra and bhava 
are the two karmas. These are called the sauiudaya-satya. The 
seven branches beginning with vijndna are duhkha and so they are 
called duhkha- sat ya. This is the anuloma pratltya- samutpada. 
What is the pratiloma-pratitya-samwtpada? When avidya is 
destroyed, samskdra is destroyed. The destruction of avidya pro- 
duces the knowledge of nairdtmya. This is the mdrga-sat/ya. If 
avidya is destroyed, samskdra also is destroyed. By this trsnd , 
updddna etc. also are destroyed. When these are destroyed the 
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jdti, jardtnarana etc. are also destroyed. Hence these are called 
nirodha-satya . These are the four satyas. 

The pratUya-sawiiitpuda of the bhdjana and sat tv a worlds and 
the four trulhs are all included in the five dharrnas. These are: 
(i) 7 'upa-dharma, (ii) citta dharma , (iii) caitta dharma, (iv) asam - 
prayukta dharma and (v) asamskrta dharma. 

(i) What is rupa dharma? It is rupa-skandha. The five 
indriyas , the five visayas and the avijhapti rupa are the eleven 
(rupa) dharmas. What are the h\e indriyas. The atom of the 
caksurindriya is like the fragrant corriander flower. It remains 
in the eye ball (caksu-taraka). The atom of the srotrendriya which 
is like the tree bark remains inside the drum of the ear. The atom of 
the ghranendriya is like the smell of cucumber (?) remaining inside 
the nostrils. The atom of the jihvcndriya is like the half moon 
spread on the tongue. The atom of the kayendriya is like the 
whole body spread from head to foot. As the indriyas are (small) 
like the atoms (?) they cannot produce the object (visaya). 

What are the five visayas? Rupa is the corresponding visaya of 
the calcs u . It is of two kinds: (i) vaniarupain and (ii) sarnsthdna - 
rupatib. \ aviiaru path is of four kinds, blue, yellow, red and white. 
Samsthdnarv parti is of sixteen kinds: long (dlrgha), short (hrasva) y 
square (catnrasra), circular ( pari mail dal a ), high (vcca) t low 
(nlca), straight, not straight, shining, shady, bright, obscured, 
cloudy, smoky, dusty, and foggy. The total number (of the rupa - 
dharmas) is twenty. 

The sound is the corresponding visaya of the srot/ra . It is of two 
kinds: updtta-niahdbhuta-hetuka such as words and anvpdtta - 
viahdbhuta dietv lea such as the sound of drum. Each of these again 
is of two kinds : sattvdhhya and asattvdkhya and are thus four in 
all. There are again two other kinds: rnanojiia and amanojna. 
Thus they are in all six. 

The smell is the corresponding visaya of the y hr an a. It is of 
four kinds : sugandha 9 durgandha , sama and visama. 

The taste is the corresponding visaya of jihvd. It is of six kinds : 
madhura , amla , tikta , hatuka , lav ana and kasdya . 

The touch is the corresponding visaya of the kayendriya . There 
are four basic kinds of it: slaksnatvaih and karkasatvam , g7irutvam 
and laghutvarhf sitarh and u.maih , bubhuksa and pipdsd . 

What is avijnap ti-rupa ? It is the rupa of neither samvara nor 
asamvara . So far it is about rupa-skandha. 
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(ii) What is cilia dharma? They are six : the vijndna of caksu , 
srolra, ghrdna, jihvd , lay a and rrianas. These six are the vijndna- 
slamdhas. 

(iii) What is caitta-dharvia? They are forty-six : 

a. Mahdbhumika-dharmas which are ten : vedand , samjnd , 
cetandy manashdra , adhi moksa , chanda, sparsa , prajnd , 
smrtiy samddhi. These ten are common to all thoughts and 
hence are called mahdbhurni lea. dharmas . 

b. M a ltd l: u sa lab Jiurni-d liar mas which are ten : Sraddha , 

apramdda , prasrabdhi , upeksd , apatrdpya , alobha , 

advesa, aliimsa, virya. These are common to all 
kusalacittas , so they are called kusalabhumi dharmas . 

o. Mahaklcsahhumi-dharmas which are six : rnoha, pramada , 
kausidya, asrdddhya, sty ana, auddhat yam . These six are 
common to all klcsacittas, so they are called maliCiklesa- 
b h u m i -d karma . 

<7. Mahakusalabhumi-dhar/nas which are two: ahrikyam , 
a napatrdpyam . These two are common to all a, kusalacittas , 
so they are called mahdkusalabh umi-dhar ma . 

c. IJpak l esab hum ir dharmas which are often kiuds : krodha , 
upandha , mdyd , sdthyain , Trsyd, praddsa, mraksa , mdtsarya , 
mada, vihiinsd. They can be destroyed by practice. They 
are common to all manovijfidna-bhumis , so they are called 
7 / p a Jc l e s a b h u mi - d ha rma. 

/. Aniyata- dharmas which are eight: vitarha, viedira , 

kaukrtya , middha , p rati g ha, ray a, man a, vicilcitsd. These 
eight do not definitely belong to any of the above bh funis , 

so they are called aniyata. 

In the Abhidharmasarnv ccaya and the Pailcaskandhaka there 
are 11.- In the Kusalabhumi there is one more: arnoha , in the 
U paklesabhumi there are two : amanasikdra and anadhi moksa and 
in the Mulaklesabhumi there are two : asainprajanya and mvsita- 
smrtitva. But these are not found in the Ab hidharmakosa. 

The above caitta-dharmas excepting vedand and samjnd , all 
belong to the samskria-skandha . So far about the Caitta dharmas . 

(iv) The Asainyukta-samskdra are of fourteen kinds : prdpti , 
aprdpti, sabhdgatd, dsamjriika-p hala, d samj n i ka-s a m d patti, nirodha- 
samdpatti , jlvitendriya, jdti , sthiti , jard, anityatd , ndmakdya, 
padakaya , vyanjana-kaya . 

Again the dharmas which do not come together also belong to 
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the asamyukta category. The Sarvastivada considers tbe rupa , 
citta and caitta the three dharmas as possessing substance but the 
Sautrantika considers the three dharmas as conventional categories. 

Excepting vedaria and samjnd , the 40 caitta and asamyukta- 
dharmas are samskrta-skandhas . The a sains hr ta dharmas will be 
explained later. 

The rupa dharmas are the ten dyatanascaksu etc. excepting the 
avi jfmpti-riqm . The citta dharmas consist of seven dy at anas i.e. 
the six mjndnas along with the manendriya-dyatana. The dy at anas 
are all included in the ayatana of mind. The caitta dharmas , 
samprayiilvta dharmas , asainskrta dharmas , avijnapti dharmas are 
called the dliarma-dhdlu or dharma- ayatana. So far about 5 
dharmas, 5 skandhas, 12 ajratanas, and 18 dhatus. 


M argadharma 

1. Sarnbhdra-mdrga. What is mdrga? Those who have less desire 
and more contentment have the gotra-svabhdva. When the body 
and mind are removed from the various miscellaneous things they 
remain settled in samvara and slla . One should be diligent 
in hearing. When one has heard much (bahusriita) , he should fix 
his mind on the meaning of what he has heard. After thinking he 
should practise samathdvipasyand. When there is too much of 
lohha , one should practise asuddha-bluivand, When there is too 
much of dvesa one should practise mai tr? -karund- h hd va,nd . When 
there is too much of moha one should practise Pratitya-samutpada- 
bliavana distinguishing the causes. When there is too much of 
pride one should practise dh dtnprav Lvckabhdvana ‘distinguishing the 
dhatus / When there is too much of distraction (bahuviksepa) one 
should practise counting the breaths. 

When sain a t ha - v ipas yClnd is practised, for the attainment of 
vimoksa there is realisation according to the dharma both inside and 
outside of the body. It is called kdya-smrtyupasthdna. When there is 
realisation according to the dharma of dulikha , sukha and upeksd ? 
it is called vedand-smrtyupasthana . When there is realisation 
according to the citta-dharmas of the six vijndnas , it is called 
cittdmusmrti . When there is realisation according to the dharmas 
of samjnd , samskdra and asainskrta , it is called dharmdnusmrti. 
The practice of these four dharmas is called sarnbhdra-mdrga 
which is the first mdrga. 
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II. Prayoga-mdrga (i) Usmagata — The usmagata leads to the 
cutting of tlie present evils and to the non-production of the future 
evils. It also leads to the increase of the present k usalotpatti and to 
the production of the future kusalotpatti. These four dharmas are 
called the samyak pradhdna . 

(ii) M urdhvan — The murdhvans are the cliand a k usala-dhar in a- 
samdpatti , virya- su kha-kusala-samdp at t i , cit fa- kusala-dh arma-sam a- 
patti and inZindrhsd-kusala-samdpatti . These are the four rddhipadas. 

(iii) Ksdnti — The practice of samyak-drsti is pure. So it is 
sraddha. The practice of kusala-dharma with gladness is called 
vTrya . To clearly remember and not forget old memories is smrti. 
To concentrate on one object is samdpatti . To know what to take 
and what to abandon is prajna. The practice of these five dharmas 
can produce kusala-dharmas f Hence they are called five kusala* 
m ill as . 

(iv) Lokdgra — The practice of sraddha , virya , smrti samdpatt i , 
prajna etc. can destroy the viruddha. So they are called bala. 
So far it is prayoga-marga. 

III. Dctrsana-mdrga. Knowing the four truths is called 
samyak drsti. When right words are produced it is samyak -in at i. 
When one speaks rightly according to law it is called samyak-vdc. 
To give up akusala karma s is samyak -karma. To give up bad 
living is samyak-djiva. To seek kusala-dharma is samyak-vlrya. 
To clearly remember the memories is samyak- srnrti. To concen- 
trate on ail object is samyak- samdpatti. These eight dharmas are 
called dry a ast.dhgika rndrga. So far it is dar Sana- mar ga. With 
its help you can destroy the various kle'sas and obtain samadhi. 

The duhkha-satya of the kdmadhatu consists of rdga, dvesa, 
mdna , avid yd , moha , satkdya-drsti , antagraha-drsti , silavrata - 
pardmarsa-drst/i , drst/i-par dinar sa and mithyd-drstt. Each of the 
two sat y as, samvdaya and nirodha , excludes three drst/is . So 
they have 7 + 7 = 14. That which is cut by the marga-satya excludes 
two drst/is. Thus the four truths of the Kdmadhatu have 32 in all. 
Each of the four truths of the Rupadhdtu excludes dvesa , so they 
have in all 28. For Arupa it is the same (number). In these three 
dhatus the number of cutting by the darsana-mdrga is 88. 

IV. Bhdvand-mdrga. To remember clearly the kuSala-dharmas t 
it is smrti-bodhyahga. To distinguish what to take and what to give 
up is prajiia-bodhyahga. To make extraordinary effort is vZrya- 
bodhyahga. To attain undefiled gladness is prHi-bodhyanga. The 
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lightness of the body and the mind is prasrahd hihodhyan ga . Not to 
follow the laukika dharwa and to be andsahga and amoha is upeksd- 
bodhyahga. To let the mind attain its vis ay a is samddhi-bodhyafiga. 
The practice of these seven bodhyahgas is called hhdvand-mdirga It 
leads to the complete destruction of the klesas t and the attainment 
of the avydkrta and andsrava bus ala. The Kamadhatu has chanda, 
dvesa , vioha , and avidyd , in all four. Each of these has 9 (dharmas). 
Thus in all there are 30. In the Rupadhatu dvesa is omitted from 
the first dliyana. Of the remaining three, each has 9 with 27 
(dharmas) for each. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th dhyanas of the 
Rupadhatu have in all 108 (dharmas). Arupa lhatu has the same 
(number). The bhav ana-mar g a of the three dhatus has thus 252 
dharmas in all. 

V. Ten A sail^s a-dhar mas. These are samyak drsti , s am yak 
sank alp a, samyak vac , saw yak karma, samyak djiva, samyak virya , 
sam/yak smrtiy samyak samdd/ti, samyak vimoksa. These constitute 
the As aides a mdrga . 

Phaladharma . 

What is phala? The 37 bodhipdksika \ dharmas have been 
described above. They produce the mind (propitious) to get rid of 
the world of transmigration. The people who have sharp senses 
(tlksendriya) are very quick and obtain Arbatsliip in three births 
only. In the first birth they practise the kusaldmigdmii-vimukii. 
This is the sambhdva-mdrga. In the second birth they practise 
tiirvedJia-blidgtiya-kusala. This is the prayoga-mdrga. In the 
third birth they are like the Sramana realising the fourth phala. 
So far as the people who have dull senses and are lazy are concerned, 
it is uncertain when they would obtain the marga. They are like 
the Sramana of the four Srotapanna-phalas. 

(i) Srotdpaima . In the Prayogamarga, one is established just 
in front of the Sattva and Bhajana-loka. All is then duhkha. It is 
the nature of the duhkha satya. Next, ou account of that there are 
karma and klesa. This is the samudayasatya . When there is 
emancipation (vimoksa) from it there is nirod ha- satya. On account 
of this there is mdrga- satya. 

When by practising well one realises the marga he first Rees the 
duhkha- satya. The four aspects of the dharma are: (a) the 
transmigration is called anitya, (b) the three kinds of sufferings 
are called duhkha , ( c ) the reality and the pudgala are not in one 
skandha, hence it is called sCmyatd , (d) the reality and pudgala 
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are separate and hence it is called nairdtmya . This is the realisation 
of the four kinds of knowledge. 

The realisation of the samudaya-satya has four aspects: (a) 
sowing the seed of the duhkhasatya is lietu, (h) the present duhkha- 
satya is samudaya , (c) the continuation of the duhkha is prabhava . 
(d) to follow the duhkhasatya is pratyaya. These lead to the 
realisation of the four kinds of knowledge. 

The realisation of the nirodha- saty a has four aspects : (a) the 
destruction of the cause of duhkha is nirodha , (fr) when the 
duhkhaphala is stopped it is santi , (c) to get over the asrava. is 
pranita , (d) the emancipation from the world of transmigration 
is mhsarana . These lead to the realisation of the four "kinds of 
knowledge. 

The realisation of the mar <j a- satya has four aspects: (a) to enter 
into the meaning of the practice is mdrga , (h) the right reasoning 
is nydya , (c) to practise acintya-jnana is pratipatti . This leads to 
the realisation of the three kinds of knowledge. 

These fifteen things are called the tendency to the first phala. 
What is tlie 16th? When there is getting over all existences for- 
ever with the help of the marga-satya it is called nairydnika. 
This leads to the realisation of one kind of knowledge. These are 
the 16 things which constitute the first phala . 

(ii) Sakrda gamin. After the realisation of the four truths 
and the good practice of the 16 dkdra there are 9 klc/sas which are 
to be cut in the prayoga-marga of the Kamadhatu. Cutting the 
first five kle&as constitutes the tendency to the state of sakrda g drum . 
When the sixth kle^a is cut it is sak rd dig dniin-p ha la . 

(iii) And g ami- phala. Subsequently when one comes to the 
Kamadhatu there is only one birth. The following three kle&is 
are cut in the only birth in the Kamadhatu. After the realisation 
and practice there is the cutting of the 7th and 8th klesas. 
Cutting of these klesas constitute the tendency to anagamin-phala. 
When the 9th is cut it is the andgdmin-phala . 

(iv) Arhan-phala. When all the klesas of the Kamadhatu are 
cut there is surely no coming back to the Kamadhatu for rebirth. 
There is then the realisation of the higher dhatu with the 
character of all the bhtimis. After practising well the four dhyanas 
and the four arupyas the nine klesas of each of the four are cut. 

The first samadhi is one that is the beginning. The cutting of 
the eight things of the murdhvau is the end. It is the tendency 
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towards Arhan-phala. The cutting of the ninth is the Arhan- 
phala. 

What is Arhan? One who destroys completely the klesas of 
the three dhatus is Arhan. 

The Sutra says: There are 8 bliiimis — sukla-vidarsana and 
others. The savibhara-marga of the Sravukas is Sufclavidarsana- 
bhumi . In this bliUmi the kdnia, rdga etc. are dried and the 
indriyas and the visayas have no associates. This practice of the 
kusala is called sukla-vidarsana-bhumi . 

Gotra-bhumi — \he prayoga-marga certainly does not make one 
Buddha but it is sure to produce the gotra of Sravaka and 
Pratyeka-Buddha. This is called Gotra-bhumi. 

Astamaha-bhumi — From the tendency of the first phala up to 
the Arhan it is called Astamaka-bhumi. 

Darsana-bliumi — While staying in the first bhumi the aspects 
of the four truths are realised. Hence it is called Darsana-bhumi. 

Tanu-b/i&mi , It is the sakpdagamin-phala. As it cuts most 
parts of the klesas of the Kamadliatu it is called Tanubhumi. 

V itardgabhumi It is the anagainin-phala. As it removes the 
dvesa and raga of the Kamadliatu it is called Vitaragabliumi. 

Krtavibhumi. It is the Arhan-phala. As it brings the know- 
ledge of dulikha, cuts the satnudaya leads to the attainment of 
nirodha and the practice of the marga, it is called Krtavi-bhumi. 

Srdvaha-bhiTnii the three bhumis — Sakrdagamin, Anagamin and 
Arhan are called the Sravaka-bhumi. 

I*raty eh «-Z? iiddl la-bhumi. The 37 bodhi-paksika dharmas have 
been described above. When a man wants to get Bodhi for himself 
and for that produces the mind to practise for hundred great kalpas 
and in the last body is born in a world without Buddha, he attains 
Pratyeka-bodhi as he is not benefited by the teachings of a Buddha. 
Pratyekabodhi is of two kinds: khadgaviscina and n i h dya-s va b hag a . 
The first is to remain alone and to practise the noble merits. The 
second is to stay in the community. 

What is knowledge-t-;'/7d/mP Knowledge is of two kinds: (i) 
Sarvajndna , (ii) Sarny ah-jndna. The sarva-jnana is that which helps 
us to understand the shandha f dhatu , dyatana , hetuphala , and the 
kdya-svabhdva . Hence it is called sarva-jhana. The samyak-jhana 
is that which helps us to understand the anitya and other dharmas 
concerning the four Aryan truths. 

What is prahdna ? It is of two kinds: (i) klesavarana and 
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(ii) jneydvarana. The Idesavarana-prahdna is hitting the mulaldesas 
like rupa etc. and the npaldesas . The jneydvararia-prahdna is 
hitting the dvarana which is the dharrna of the ignorance of 
svabhdva , so that it may be cut. 

What is pardrtha? Parartha is of two kinds: (i) to keep 
vimohsa in store for all beings so that they may give up the viruddha 
and (ii) to keep in store the sadgati for all beings so that they may 
give up the evil and live in the kusala. The malui-karuiid and 
punya will be described later. 

All Ary as speak of merits which are of eleven kinds : (i) 

nirdvandva, (ii) pranidhi-jnana , (iii) catCirli-pratisamvid , (iv) 
sadabhijhd , (v) catvdri dhyanani , (vi) catvdri drupydni , (vii) 

catvdri apramdna, (viii) as fan vimoksdh, (ix) dasa hrtsndydlanCini 
(x) as tau abhibhvdydtandni and (xi) tri samadhi . 

The first, nirdvandva , depends on the fourth dhyanacitta-consist- 
ing of the vow that all beings, objects etc. do not produce Id chi 
because of the body and may direct their minds to samadhi. Hence 
it is called nirdvandva . 

The second, p ran id h i - j n d na, depends on the 4tli dliyana-citta, 
is led by the previous vow, arouses the tail iatd-jn ana according to 
the vow. Hence it is called pranidhi-jnana. 

The third, pratisamvid is of four kinds : (i) the dharrna - 

pratisarhvid — is to know all dharmas. (ii) artha — is to know exactly 
the meaning, (iii) nirukti — is to know exactly the words and (iv) 
pratibhdna — is to know exactly the right reason. 

The fourth — sadabhijna (i) rddhi-v id h i-abhijn d — such as passing 
through a stone wall (ii) divyam — hearing various sounds near and 
distant (iii) divyam cahsu — to see all forms, however distant or 
small through all obstructions, (iv) parasya cetah parydya jhdna — 
to know whether other minds are free from desire or not, (v) 
pwrva-nivdsdnusmrti — to know the former lives of himself and others, 
(vi) dsrava-hsaya-jhdna — knowing all the dharmas, laukika and 
lokottara, and following the inarga completely. The first five have 
dsrava and depend on the fourth dhyana but the sixth which has no 
asrava depends on the 9th dhyana. 

The fifth catvdri dhydndni: the first consists of five things: 
vitarJca , vicara , prlti , sultha and samadhi . The second dhyana 
consists of adhyatma-samprasada , mudita , harsa and samadhi. The 
third dhyana consists of five things upeksd , samyak-smrti, samyaJc- 
sahkalpa, vedanadiarsa and samadhi . The fourth dhyana consists 
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of four tilings upcksd-parisuddhi , smrti-parMuddhi, aduhkhar siikha- 
vcdand and samadhi. 

The sixth — catvdri arupyani . At the time of practising yoga there 
are thoughts of dhdsdnantya dyatana, vijndndnantya , and dki in- 
cany a dyatana and at the time of the samyak-samadhi one depends on 
the four skandhas but not on the rupa-skandha. The fourth is called 
asamjhi. It is so called as the sahijna is not clear there and the 
avidya dominates. So it has no saiiijiia-nama. The sahijna is very 
weak there, so it is called naiva-asaiujnd . Gradually in the same 
way there are akaidnantya and vijndndnantya and akimcanya. 
These are the four arupyas. If the nirodha-samapatti is added to 
them, there would be nine samdpattis. 

The seventh — catvdri apramanas are respectively maitri , karund, 
muditd and upeksd . The first two are advesa , muditd is the 
feeling of gladness and upeksd is alohha. The corresponding 
visayas are the dvesa and vihimsd of the beings of the Kamadhatu. 
They also can hit and destroy the chanda , dvesa , lohlia etc. 

The eighth — the eight vimoksas which depend on the two 
dh y anas are the following : 

(i) adhydtmaih rupasamjnl hahirdhd rupath pasyati-vimoksa , 
its nature is asubha-bhdvand which develops its vinilakddi-saihjfid . 
This is rilpi riipdni pasyati. 

(ii) adhydlrnam arupasamjnl hahirdhd riipdni pahyati-vimoksa . 

The next three depend on the latter dhyanas. The third is — 

subham vim ok sum kdyena sdksdt-krtvopasampadya viharati 

vimoksa — He sees all the rupas becoming pure light colour. 

These are the three kinds of vimoksas . The four drupya - 
saniddhis constitute the next four vimoksas. The samadhi that 
destroys vedand and saihjnd constitute the eighth vimoksa. It 
depends on bhdvdgra. The Ary as render negligible the vedand 
and saihjnd and by means of vyupasamah samadhi destroy the 
citta and the caitta Hence it is called nirodha-samapatti . 

The ninth — dasa krtsrmyatandni — they are so called as all objects 
are included in them such as earth, water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, 
red, white and the two anantyayatanas of dkdsa and jiidna . It 
relates to the fourth dhyana and has for object the desire to see 
the rupas. The ayatanas, earth etc. are all included and nothing 
is excluded. Among the ten the first eight are based on alohha 
and the last two on the two arupyas, dkdsa and vijndna. Such is 
their nature. 
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The tenth — astau abhibhvdyatanani — 

(i) adhyatmam rupasamjnl bahirdha rupain pasyati alpaih 

(ii) adhyatmam rupasamjnl bahirdlid rupain pasyati balium 

(iii) adhyatmam arupasamjnl bahirdha rupaiin pasyati alpam 

(iv) adhyatmam arupasamjnl bahirdha rupam pasyati balium 

Adhyatmam arupasamjnl bahirdha rupani pasyati — nilapita - 

lohitavadatani constitute the next four which with the 
former ones make altogether eight. Amongst the eight the first 
two are like the first vimoksa. The second two are like the next 
vimoksa . The latter four are like the third vimoksa. What are 
the differences between the eight abhiblivdyatanas and the three 
vimoksas . It is said in reply that the practice of the vimoksas 
leads to the removal of alambanas whereas that of the abhibhvaya- 
tanas leads to a domination over them. The alambanas then do 
not arise according to will. By practising vimoksa etc. one can : 
(i) further destroy and remove the anusaya and (ii) obtain the 
vibhutva through samadhi. This produces the merits of nirdvandva 
etc. and superior rddhi by which all objects may be transformed. 
This also brings about various vpauisads such as retention and 
abandonment. 

The eleventh — three samddhis . These are the sunyatd- samadhi , 
animitta — and apranihita . The sunyatd — has two aspects, sunyatd 
and nairdtmya . It is yoga- samadhi. The animitta samadhi is 
connected with the four aspects of nirodha-saiya . It is also 
yoga-samadhi . As nirvana is animitta it is devoid of ten kinds of 
laksanas. So it is called alaksana . One can get through it the 
samadhi and the name of alaksana. 

The Apranihita- samadhi has ten aspects of the other three truths. 
It is yoga-samadhi. The cause of anitya and duhklia which is to be 
discussed and consequently the mdrga which is like a boat must 
certainly be abandoned (when the shore is reached). That is why it 
produces a samadhi which gets the name of apranihita . All may 
cross over by this and appear just in front of the goal. Hence these 
are merits which produce vimoksa and so they are common to the 
Arliats, Pratyeka-Buddhas and Tathagatas. So they are called 
common merits. The prajnd-vimoksa does not possess the three 
samddhis and the four apramanas . 

The avenika dharmas of the Tathdgata. The proper merits 
(avenika dharmas) of the Tathagata are of 18 kinds— 10 balas , 
4 vaiidradyas , 3 smrtyupasthdnas and 1 mahdkarund. 
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I. The Ten balas are : 

(i) sth anas thdna-jiidna 
(ii) lamia- v ipaka-jndn a 

(i ii) dh arma-vimoksa-samadh i-sarn a pa tt i -j fi ana 

(iv) in driya-pardpara-jndna-bala 

( v ) nanCidh imuk ti-j ii an a 

( vi ) nanddhat u-j n d n a 

( vii ) sarvatra - gd mini-vralipa. j jn an a - ha la 
( vi ii) pur va n iv as a- j n d na 
(ix ) j d t i - n i arana-j n a n a 
( x ) as raval'saya-jndna-ha l a 

II, The fovr vaisdradyas : 

(i) abhisambodhi 

(ii) disravahsaya 

(iii) vy altar ana 

( i v ) 77 id nj a - d esa n d 

These are the powers of jit ana and not fearing others. 

The three Smrtyupasthdnas. When the Tathagata speaks the 
law, if all his disciples unanimously and respectfully receive 
his teachings but the Tathagata does not express any joy; he 
is indifferent and remains peaceful in his complete memory 
and conscience. This is the first smrtyupasllidna of the Tathagata. 
When the disciples do not respectfully receive the teaching the 
Tathagata does not express any dissatisfaction ; he is indifferent 
in his complete memory and conscience. It is the second smrlyu- 
pastkdna of the Tathagata. When among his disciples some 
respectfully receive his teachings and some are without respect 
and do not accept his teachings but the Tathagata does not express 
any satisfaction or dissatisfaction, remains indifferent, established 
in complete memory and conscience. This is the third smrtyu - 
pasthdna of the Tathagata. These three have smrtiprajnd as their 
essence and hence they are called smrtyupasthdna . 

Mahdkarund. In all the worlds during six periods of the day 
and the night he observes who has suffering, who has joy, who 
requires appeasing and who requires to be benefited. lienee it is 
called Mahakaruna. The 18 avenika dharmas and the 3 araksyas 
of the Thathagata are spoken of in the Maliayana. These are 
not heard of in the Sravakayaua. 

Asamskrta-dkarmas . The asamskrta-dharmas are of three kinds 
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(i) d Is as a, (ii) pratisamkh yd-nirodh a and (iii) apratisamkhyd- 
nirodha . Tlie d kdsa-asa ms k rt a lias andgdmitva as its nature. All 
places have then no obstruction and hence it is called dkcisa - 
asamskrta. The riipa moves there. When other things have 
doors, windows, holes, brightness, darkness, the dkdsa has no such 
limitation. 

Pratisamkh ya-m'rodha . It is the andsrava-jnana that destroys 
all dvarana and colour. It is the truth as revealed by the 
two margas darsana and bhdvand. So it is called pratisainkhya - 
ni rod-ha. The third — apratisaihkhydnirodha — it can prevent the 
production of the andgata-dharmas for ever. It brings about 
nirodha different from the previous ones. Hence the name aprati- 
sarnkhyd-mrodha , not because of the pratisainkhya but because it 
has no dlambana. There are the three asamskrtas. The Sarvasti- 
vada consider them as real things. The Sautrantika says that there 
is no function and ask: Is not tathatd asamskrta? The answer 
is: it is nairdtmya. The Sravakayana does not speak of dharma - 
nairdtmyd. Then what about pudgala-nairdtmya? It means the 
10 dkdra, anitya etc. The dkdras of the three satyas are the 
samskrtas. The dkdras of nirodha- sat ya are the pra ti sam k hyd- 
nirodha and not other dharmas. Bhdjana, sattva , vxdrga , pltala , and 
asamskrta , these are the 5 kinds, which we know. Hence the 
law of the Sattva- and Bhajana-lokas consist of the two 
truths : duhkha and samudaya . The mar g a- dharma and mdrga-sat ya 
are the mdrga-satya and the pratisamkayd-nirodha and asaijhskrta 
are nirodha-satya . Akdsa and ap ra t isa vik h y d - ni rod h a , the two kinds 
of asamskrtas are not included in the four truths. The duhkha and 
samudaya-satyas are dsrava-dh annas whereas the mdrga- and nirodha- 
satyas are andsrava dharmas. So far the laukika and lokottara 
samskrta and asainskrta dharmas as known to me. 


P. C. Bagciii 



Southern India and China 


The Early Routes 

The ancient routes taken by the Indians to China and by the 
Chinese to India are still a matter of speculation. Still more 
mysterious is the fixing up of the first contact of the Chinese and 
the Indians. Some good work has been done about the history 
of the contact between India and China from early times (see, for 
example. Dr. 1\ C. Bagehi’s India and China , Calcutta, 1945). The 
French scholars, to mention only two, P. Pelliot and E. Cha vannes 
have done much to unravel the Sino-Indian cultural contact. 
Collating the material supplied by these scholars who have done 
admirable research in this direction, we have to conclude that 
there were both land routes and sea routes to China. Among the 
overland routes one was the Central Asian route through which 
Indian Buddhist missionaries had travelled to the land of China. 
According to one tradition the Buddhist missionaries were seen 
at the. Chinese capital about 217 B. C. Another land route lay 
through Assam aud Burma and this led to the south-west part of 
Chiua. This is said to have been popular about the second 
century before Christ. Yet another route was opened according 
to the Sinologists in the second quarter of the seventh century 
A.I). t aud this was through Tibet. These various routes were used 
largely by the missionaries and traders of North India. There- 
fore they do not interest us for the present. 

What is of importance to a study of the contact of Southern 
India and China is the route overseas. The South Indian contact 
with China was chiefly through the sea. This was made easy and 
possible because of the colonisation of the Far East by the Indians 
from some centuries before the Christian Era. It is probable that 
the first contact was much earlier than we seem to imagine. 
Funan, Carnpa, Sri Vijaya were some of the kingdoms established 
in the Far East not by the might of the sword but by the magic 
of religion and commerce. The Chinese historians themselves 
aver that it was one South Indian Brahman, Kaundinya by name, 
that first colonised Funan and this happened in the first century 
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of the Christian Era. We have no tangible evidence for any 
movements prior to this event, though one can imagine that such 
a movement was possible. Parts of Cambodia and Siam were 
included in the kingdom of Funan. In the next century the 
Indians were more enterprising and they occupied the land of 
Campa which soon shot into an important kingdom of the Far 
East. It may be pointed out that the northern limits of the king- 
dom of Campa touched the frontier of the Chinese empire of 
which Tonkin was a province. Tonkin was one of the flourishing 
ports of ancient China. The sea route from India to China 
generally ended with Tonkin. Tonkin continued to maintain its 
importance for several centuries. But at the commencement of 
the seventh century, with the rise of Canton as the principal port 
of China, Tonkin ceased to be an active port of call for vessels 
from India and other places. What is of further importance to 
the subject on hand is that our contact and colonisation of 
Cambodia and Campa dragged us on to China, because both 
Cambodia and Campa were in direct touch with China politically 
and commercially. This fact made it possible for the South 
Indian colonisers to extend their trade and religious activities to 
the various parts of the Chinese empire. 

It may also be mentioned in this connection that Yavadvipa 
(modern Java) and Sri Vijaya (the territory covering the east coast 
of Sumatra) were other kindoms of Indian colonisation. The 
Indian people who went to China had necessarily to half at them 
and then continue their journey. Students of Indian History 
know that the Chinese traveller Fa Hien, who visited India at the 
commencement of the fifth century A. I)., sailed back to his country 
from India through Java. More than a century later, another 
Chinese pilgrim by name Yi-tsing on his way to India halted at 
Sri Yijaya for about six months and then continued his journey. 
This happened in the second half of the seventh century A.D. 
These two instances are enough to prove the importance of Java and 
Sumatra in the early centuries of the Christian Era. It was 
about Yi-tsing’s time the hold which China had over Central Asia 
was lost. This particular circumstance made the sea route to 
China all the more important. Vessels from the ports on the west 
coast and the east coast of Indian Peninsula bound to China often 
took the sea route. On the west coast the principal ports were 
Quilon, Monte de Ely, and Calicut. 
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On the side of the Bay of Bengal, among* other ports, Pnhar or 
Kaveripattanam, at the mouth of the river Kayseri near the present 
Mayavaram in Tanjore District was an active trade centre. Equally 
active was Tamluk at the Ganges, eo far as the Ear East was con- 
cerned. Among port of disembarkation Siihliapura (the modern 
Singapore) should be mentioned. According to Ibn Khurdadhbeg, 
Bullin (also Baliq) was an important station connecting the east and 
west coasts of the Indian Peninsula. Travellers to China via Ceylon 
(Sarundib) used Bullin as the starting station. Dr. Barnett identi- 
fied Bullin with Baliapatam in Chirakkal Taluq, Malabar District. 
The vessels bound for China halted at a number of islands in the 
Indies until they reached Campfi. From there Luqin, the first 
station in China, was reached (quoted in S. M. II. Naiuar’s Arab 
Geographers, pp 80-31). While Indian vessels, and ships from 
other countries, were busily engaged in trade and commerce with 
China exporting their own goods and importing Chinese goods to 
their countries, it is said that China owned no ships of her own and 
entirely depended on foreign vessels for transport. China began 
to Lave ships of her own centuries after her contact with India. 
These were huge vessels known by the name Junks. Marco Polo 
describes them as mountains sailing on the sea. 

In the early centuries of the Christian Era there was brisk, inter- 
national trade carried on in the south seas. The southern dynasties 
at Nanking were iu active communication with Ceylon, South India, 
Indo-China and other countries. Up to the time of Mahomet the 
entire ocean trade with the Far East and China was the monopoly 
of India. Arabs who were known to the Chinese for the first time 
in 028 A.D. and who navigated the Indian ocean aiventurously 
established factories not only on the Malabar coast fbut also at 
Cauton and other Chinese ports. The reports of the Arab merchant 
Suleiman and of the Arab geographer Abu Seid of the 9th and 10th 
centuries respectively testify to a lively international traffic in the 
Indian Ocean. Chinese accounts of the period speak of foreign 
ships at Canton with capacity of 1000 bharams (each bharam equal 
to a quarter of a ton.) Surely Bharam is a Tamil word and suggests 
South Indian vessels prominently noticed in Canton (E. II. Parker, 
China , Ch. IU). 


On the name China 

China is known in Indian literature as Ciua. The Mahfibhdrata 
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uses this terra in its reference to China. The Arthasastra of Kauta- 
lya (fourth century B. C.) mentions Cr/uibh.umi and Clnapatta. It 
is generally taken for granted that the name China is derived from 
name of the Ts’in dynasty (255-10G B. C.). According to the Chinese 
annals, which have been accepted as portraying exact chronology, 
the Ts’in dynasty began to rule only from 247 B. C. If China is 
derived from Ts’in as the French Sinologist P. Pelliot would have 
it, then the reference in the Arthasastra and even the epic may 
refer to another country. I agree with the late Jayaswal that the 
term Cina in early Indian literature may be a reference to Shina, 
of the Giigit tribe, also famous for silk manufacture in those days. 

According to the Tondanandala Pattayam, a comparatively 
modern work, the Chinese are classed together with the Tirayar 
tribes who settled in Tondaimaudalara, which is the present Coro- 
mandel coast. By the expression Tirayar, we are to understand 
that they were a sea-faring people engaged in overseas trade. 
Though we cannot attach much importance to the testimony of 
Tondamandala Pattayam, still the mention of Chinese Tirayar is 
an evidence of the contact of South India with China. This is 
further corroborated by a Chinese writer, Pan Kou who flourished 
in the first century A.D. lie says in his Ts’ien han shu that it 
takes a year by boat from the coast of Indo-China to reach Houang- 
tclie which has been identified with good reason with Kanchi by 
Ferrand. Speaking of the kingdom of Kanchi, it is said that tbe 
land was extensive, populous and full of strange products. It is 
further stated that from the time of Emperor Won (140-8G B. C.) 
trade relatious with this kingdom were pretty frequent. It is 
reasonable therefore, to conclude with Dr. B. Laufer that India 
had contact! with China, much earlier than the Ts’in dynasty 
(K. A. N. Sastri’s Foreign notices of South India , pp, 44-5). 

Trade Relations 

We have already noticed on the authority of Pan Kou that in the 
second century B. C. t if not earlier, there was intercourse between 
Southern India and China. It was purely commercial. The Chinese 
traders visited Kanchi (Conjeevaram) and with the help of the local 
men they went by sea and bought pearls, glass, rare stones, and 
other products not available in China and in exchange they supplied 
gold and silks. It has been stated that large pearls measured up to 
seven inches. Perhaps this is an exaggeration. The same Chinese 
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authority avers that the Chinese were so anxious to procure products 
of Southern India and of the Indian Ocean that a special Chinese 
mission was senl out to explore the entire Indian Ocean. 

For the next five centuries we have no documentary evidence as 
to the trade relations. Hut as Parker says, ‘there is every reason to 
believe that a brisk trade went without interruption as before/ At 
least the southern dynasties continued to keep up their traffic with 
Ceylon, South India and Indo-China. Ma-Twan-Lin, a Chinese 
historian depicts a picture of Southern India in the second half of 
the sixth century. Apart from the social life of the people which 
is in itself interesting, there is mention of South India’s brisk trade 
not only with China and the Far East but also with Rome and other 
western countries Coral necklaces, conches, and perhaps pearls were 
largely in demand. Teeth possibly of elephants and rhinoceroses and 
shells were other commodities. There were account books supplying 
information about commercial transactions. But it is said that they 
generally dispensed with them. Mostly transactions were conducted 
by the system of barter (J.A.S.B., VI, pp. GG-7). 

Later in the Pailava period, there w r ere trade relations. As many 
as twenty Chinese coins, all of copper with different weights 
ranging from 1.8G grammes to 7.(540 have been discovered in 
1942 at Vikraman village, Pattukottai talurj, Tanjore district. 
Among them three coins belong to the T’ang period and are of the 
K’aiyuan period (713-742). This is a proof of the continuity of 
commercial relations (P. C. Bagchi, Sino-I ndian Studies , Vol I, 
pp. G0-G3). The Chinese emperors were fascinated by the products 
of Southern India which came off and on as presents and tributes. 
So we hear of a Chinese priest Kien-Tchen by name (742-54) describ- 
ing Canton. In this town there were peoples of different countries — 
Persians, Malays, Ceylonese, Arabs etc., engaged in active 
commerce. Among them were merchants from India also. “They 
w r ere all laden with incense, herbs, jewels and other precious 
products. The merchandise w r as piled up in heaps. These ships 
were GO to 70 feet deep.” (J. Takakusu in 1LE.F.F.O., 28-29, 
p. 4GG). 

The overseas trade of the great Cholas like Rajaraja and Rajendra 
was not only with countries of the Far East but also with China. 
Though we have no tangible evidence as to the number of times and 
the duration of each mercantile venture undertaken during the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries, still there is no doubt that the old trade 
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traditions were maintained in tact, and the curios of both countries 
were being exchanged by barter. Among the Tanjore coins recently 
discovered there are seventeen Chinese coins which represent 
practically the entire Song period. (960-1279) (See Bagchi, Sino- 
lndian Studies , vol. I, pp. 60-63). Again, when Chau-Ju-Kua wrote 
his celebrated book the Chu fan die about the commencement of the 
13th century, it is seen that the Chinese sailors were fully acquainted 
with the Chola dominions (Ibid.) Luckily again for us we have 
Wassaf’s evidence that “Ma’bar extends in length from Kulani 
(Quilon) to Nilawar (Nellore), nearly three hundred parasangs along 
the sea-cost., The curiosities of Chin and Machin, and the beauti- 

ful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large ships (which they call 
junks), sailing like mountains with the wings of the winds on the 
surface of the water, are always arriving here.** It is interesting to 
note that Wassaf calls Ma’bar the Key of Hind (El’iot and Dowson, 
III, p. 32). Marco Folo adds that this region is noted for pearl 
fishery. 

It is evident that Marco Polo visited Tanjore and Kaveripatta- 
nara, the Eattan of Muhammadan writers.* This foreign observer 
tells us of the trade of the ports of the Coromandel with China. 
That the Tanjore ports were frequented by tlie Chinese Junks and 
traders in the 13tk century is corroborated by a pagoda of uncemen- 
ted brickwork about a mile to the north-west of Negapatam known 
as the Chinese pagoda. The structure of the building has no 
resemblance to the Chinese structure of architecture. It is primarily 
Indian in style. There is a tradition that it was erected in honour 
of some distinguished Chinese visitors. The view that it was a 
tower of the Jaina faith may be negatived by tlie fact that Nega- 
patam was known all along as a seat of Buddhist, faith. No other 
clue exists to determine the exact nature of this monument. There 
are no inscriptions or even a sculpture of value to the historian. 

The tradition that this monument was a result of the presence of 
the Chinese commercial magnates in the city is confirmed by the 
statements of Baldaeus (1672) and Valentyn (1726). This tradition 
persisted upto the eighteenth century. Among the coins found in 
several places like Mahabalipuram on ibis coast were also a hoard of 
Chinese coins (J.R.A.S. 1. p. 352 n. and p. 353). On the basis of these 

* According to Dr. S. M. II. Nainar, Fattan may stand for Kilakkarai in 

the Ramiiad District. 
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evidences, we may not be far from the right if we credit this tradi- 
tion with some trustworthiness. To make a long story short, this 
ancient edifice became so dilapidated that it was pulled down 
completely in 1859 (See Marco Polo, Notes and addenda by Henry 
Cordier, 1920, pp. 113-4). We have also some details of the trade 
relations with different places in Southern India at the time of 
Marco Polo. One of them is the city of Cail (Kayal), one of the 
ancient capitals of the Pandyas, known to the Greek merchants by 
name Jvorkai or Kolkhoi. That it was in active intercourse with 
China is borne out from what Dr. Caldwell has to say on the subject. 
“The whole plain is covered with broken tiles and remnants of 

pottery, chiefly of China manufacture The people of the place 

have forgotten the existence of any trade between Kayal and China, 
though the Chinapottery that lies all about t (‘stifles to its existence 
at some former period.’' Perhaps its trade with China declined 
in course of time while it retained until recent times its contact with 
Arabia and Persia. 

Quilon continued to maintain its age-long relations, both diplo- 
matic and commercial. This is testified to us by Marco Polo and 
also Ibn Battuta (1333-45 A.l).). The latter visited a number of 
ports of Malabar including Quilon and Calicut. Calicut is described 
by Ibn Battuta (II. A. R. Gibb, pp. 234-9) as one of the largest har- 
bours in the world, frequented for trade among others by the people 
of China. Spring was the proper season for voyage to China. 
According to him all communications to this country were disposed 
of iri Chinese vessels which were of three classes, the biggest called 
dunk, the medium Zus and the small Kakam. Ilili was another port 
of Malabar with which China had trade relations. The ships leav- 
ing Calicut were to touch Quilon. Ibn Battuta calls this one of the 
finest cities of Malabar with great bazaars and rich merchants. 
Among them there were a good number of Chinese. Quilon was 
located in the midst of the pepper country. Though pepper and 
other spices were continuously in demand from Europe and China, 
for several centuries together, there was a gradual decline in that 
trade by the fourteenth century, especially from China. 

Ilili, a port of Malabar has been already mentioned. Marco 
Polo speaks of the kingdom of Eli. It is said to he a well built 
city situated on a large estuary accessible by great ships. Both 
Marco Polo and Ibn Battuta state that the Chinese vessels fre- 
quented this port. This is probably Monte de Ely, the Yelimala 
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of Malabar (Marco Polo ed. by Yule, III Ch. XXIV). Thus in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, these three ports of 
Malabar were in frequent touch with China. The vessels of China 
came to these places, halted for winter, purchased large quantities 
of goods and commodities which were rare in China and returned 
just about the commencement of the Spring season. During the 
winter these vessels generally lay at anchor in Fandaraina, a place 
about sixteen miles north of Calicut. 

Fei Ilsin 1436 A.D., gives a list of articles in which trade was 
carried on. These are gold, silver, coloured satins, blue and 
white porcelain, beads, musk, quick-silver and camphor. Fifteen 
years later Ma lluan, a Muhammadan Chinaman who was attached 
as Interpreter to the suite of Cheng Ho, visited Southern India 
and other places in the Eastern seas, lie informs us that when 
a ship arrives from China at Calicut, the king's overseer and a 
Chitti (modern Chetty) go on board and make an invoice of the 
goods. A day is generally fixed for estimating the value of the 
cargo. On that day the silk goods are first inspected and valued. 
As soon as this is over, those present join hands when the broker 
says 'the price of your goods is now fixed, and cannot in any way 
be j lteredh Then comes the Weinaki broker who is Chetty 
Weinaki. lie fixes the price for pearls and precious stones. In 
this way the exchange is effected. All reckoning were made with- 
out an abacus but with the aid of toes and fingers and still indis- 
putably correct (J.RA.S. 1896) pp. 345-8: T’oung Pao, XVI, 
pp. 455*60). It may be mentioned in passing that it was Chettys 
who conducted trading transactions on behalf of the king ashore 
and afloat. 

This first rate trade of China with Malabar seems to have come 
to an end by the fifteenth century. The reasons are not definitely 
known. But there is an allusion to this in the information for- 
warded by Joseph of Cranganore in the Novus Orbis (ed. of 1555, 
p. 208 quoted by Yule). Here the Chinese are called people of 
Cathay, one of the old names of China. It is said that the king 
of Calicut treated them badly so that they had to quit the country. 
But shortly after they returned in large numbers and after in- 
flicting a great slaughter on the people of Calicut, left the place 
for ever. After several centuries of close contact, and settlements, 
it would not have been possible for China to withdraw root and 
branch from Malabar. In fact Abdur Razzak states that generally 
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the seafaring population of Calicut were nicknamed Chinibachagan 
‘China boys' {India in XV century , p. 19). Another authority 
tells us that several descendants of the old Chinese settlers who 
made Calicut their home did not feel called upon to leave Indian 
shores for the distant China. And in the course of a hundred 
years they became gradually extinct. But ‘their sumptuous idol 
temples' remained to mark their early settlements. This tradition 
is narrated to us in Gaspor Correa's account of Voyages of Da 
Gama. But how far it is based on facts cannot be determined 
with satisfaction. But there is a statement in a paper in the famous 
collection of the Mackenzie Mss. that down to time of Colonel 
Mackenzie there was a tribe in Calicut whose ancestors were 
believed to have been Chinese (Taylor's Catalogue, III, pp. 604-5). 
If we take these different statements culled out from independent 
sources into consideration, there is reason to believe that the 
Chinese connection was in vogue in some form or other in Malabar. 
If we can believe the record of P. Paolino, to the effect that 
Chinese versels frequented the ports of Travancore for pepper in 
the last century, then it is legitimate to suppose of some revival 
of Chinese trade in the west coast of Peninsular India. ( Marco 
Colo, ed. by Yule). 

It may be true that China's active trade with Malabar ceased 
by the end of the fifteenth century. This did not mean that China 
withdrew all her trade relations from Southern India. From 
another statement iu Novus Orbis , we are told that China turned 
her activities again to the Coromandel Coast. It is stated that 
‘after that they began to frequent Mailapetam, a city subject to 

the king of Narsingha, a region towards the east and there 

they now drive their trade.' This is further corroborated from 
another quarter ( Mendoza , Parker’s Translation p. 71). All this 
shows that there was busy trade between China and the Vijayanagar 
kingdom. (See Yule, op. cit. II. pp. 391-92). 

With the arrival of Europeans like the Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the English and later on of Russia and the United States, trade 
developments in China took entirely a new turn and this explains 
the comparative decline of her trade with India and specially South- 
ern India. But we conclude this section with the remarks of E. H. 
Parker who says : “With one or two exceptions the beaten tracks 
are exactly the same now as they were 2000 years ago, both by land 
and by sea. The marts, with similar rare exceptions, are either the 
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old marts, or are near them, or have a special traceable reason for 
their modified existence”, (p. 85). 

L)i plomatic Relations 

From the very commencement of the Christian era, (1-G A.D.) 
we have the unquestionable evidence of Pan Kou to show that the 
envoys of Wang* Mang came to Kan chi with costly presents to the 
king* of the land and told the latter that it was the desire of Wang 
Mang that he should send in return an embassy to China with a 
live rhinoceros as tribute. Thus we see even, from the initial years 
of the Christian era that there were political embassies from and 
to China. At this period of South Indian history it may be remem- 
bered that the kingdom of Kanclii was a part of the great Chola 
country. 

The exchange of embassies and ambassadors have been going on 
through the early centuries between the Chinese kings and the 
Indian monarchy. This is evident from the Chinese accounts of 
India (I ml. Ant. IX, p. 14 if.) However, we have no tangible 
evidence as to the nature of the embassies and other details connec- 
ted for the first four centuries. Put it is certain that in the time 
of Seuen-Woo of the dynasty of the later Wei (A.D. 500-510), South 
India sent an ambassador to China. Even here we are not in a 
position to relate which part of South India sent this envoy. AH 
that can be gathered from the extant Chinese accounts is that a 
certain envoy called on the Chinese king and ottered as presents 
some fine horses. This ambassador seems to have impressed the 
Chinese king of the fact that his kingdom was rich in wild animals 
like lions, leopards, panthers and rhinoceroses. Special mention is 
also made of a variety of yellowish red pearls in South India, which, 
if divided disperse like the wings of the cricket and if heaped up 
become compact like strongly woven threads of silk. There were 
again diamonds, which if purified a hundred times in the fire could 
cut jasper. Mention is also made of abundant odorous plants and 
fine muslins embroidered with gold and silver. Honey, pepper and 
ginger are other products in the list of articles given by the envoy. 
Judging from the variety of products referred to in this account, 
one may infer that it was the kingdom of Malabar that sent this 
ambassador to the Chinese court. 

A Chinese Legation at Quilon : — There are two statements among 
Arab writers which go to show that there was a legation of China 
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in Quilon or vice versa . Yaqiit states that ‘the inhabitants (of 
Quilon) choose a king for China when their own king dies’. On 
the other hand, Qazwiul says that ‘when their king dies the people 
of the place choose another from China’. (Elliot, I, p. 95) K. P. P. 
Menon on the authority of Elliot’s translation expresses the view 
in his History of Kerala (I, p. 277) that the mention of a choice of 
a king from China to succeed the deceased incumbent points to a 
Chinese factory or settlement, in Quilon, governed by its own chiefs 
under the direction of the Chinese Home Government. Considering 
the volume of trade between South India and China at the time, it 
is just possible that there was an independent settlement of the 
Chinese at the important trading centre like Quilon. Put if Yaqut’s 
version were to be believed, then it was the other way about. The 
people of Quilon had founded a settlement in China, and when their 
nominee died, it was usual to send his successor from Quilon. Both 
are possible. Though we cannot definitely say whether there was a 
Chinese settlement in South India or a South Indian settlement in 
China, still the fact is that there were such settlements which were 
managed by a Deputy of the Government.. (Dr. Nainar, op. cit. 

j). 46). 

The next account of diplomatic relations between South India 
and China was during the time of the Pallavas of Kanchi. Chinese 
accounts which are our primary authority on this diplomatic relation 
differ from one another in detail. According to Ma Twan-Lin, 
it was about (>(>7 A.D. that the five kingdoms of India sent ambassa- 
dors to the court of the Chinese emperor. As per another account 
it was in the year 092 that the kings of Eastern, Western, Southern, 
Northern and Central India came to render homage at the court of 
China. Still another account furnishes us with the information of 
an embassy from South India in the year 710 in the reign of the 
emperor Joei-Tsong. This means that the Chinese language has 
become popular in India. That it was one of the eighteen langu- 
ages known and spoken in South India is seen from an informing 
passage in the J ivahacintamani , a Tamil classic of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D, (See stanza 93). The names of these eighteen languages 
are found in the commentary of Mayilai Nathar to Nannul. 

There are two important Chinese literary records by name Kieu 
T'ang Shu , and 1 's’o fu Yuan Kuei . The latter is a cyclopaedia 
of about 1013 A.D. which throws further light on the diplomatic 
negotiations of a certain Pallava monarch who is named She-li 

9 
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Na Lo-Seng-Kia (Sri Narasimha) and also Sheli-Na-Lo-Seng-Kia 
Pao-To-Pa-Mo (Sri Narasimha Potavarman). The Chinese accounts 
aver that this Narasimha of Kanehi wanted to punish the Arabs and 
the Tibetans and his other enemies. Before he actually declared 
war, ‘he consulted the Chinese emperor who blessed him in his endea- 
vour. It is said that the emperor was so much pleased with the 
action of Narasimha’s army and even named it as ‘the army that 
cherished virtue/ If this were a fact — there is no reason to dis- 
believe it — it shows how intimate and friendly were the relations 
between China and South India from a political point of view. 
The Chinese enpiperor of the time was so powerful and yet so friend- 
ly to the king of Kanehi, that the latter often consulted him before 
taking a decision. In his turn the emperor of China was quite 
helpful in rendering him the needed assistance. 

This was the age when the Arabs had settled in South India 
in large numbers for purposes of trade. They could have 
quarrelled with the king who probably interfered with some of 
their rights and privileges. This was also the period of Tibetan 
supremacy. At this time, according to the history of Tibet, the 
Tibetans got a firm control over the whole of Bengal and weilded 
their power for nearly two hundred years, when the Bay of Bengal 
was virtually named the Sea of Tibet. It is but natural that this 
newly acquired right on the part, of Tibet over the Bay of Bengal 
incensed a good deal the Pallava king of Kanehi and provoked 
him to open hostilities with the Tibetans on the one hand and the 
Arabs on the other. 

Such diplomatic relations were conducted largely and success- 
fully by sending qualified and able ambassadors. These went, to the 
court of China and stayed there as state guests, enjoying the full 
confidence and splendid hospitality of the emperor. That the 
ambassador of South India was treated generously and courteously 
as befitted bis status is seen from the Chinese accounts. It is said 
that a decree was promulgated that this South Indian ambassador 
should be looked after with the greatest care till his departure, 
llis personal comforts and needs should be attended to, so that 
on hia return he would feel that he had been honourably treated. 
It was a custom prevalent in those days to present the ambassador 
with royal honours when he was about to return. In the case of 
this ambassador, wo are told that the Chinese emperor was pleased 
to present him with a robe of flowered silk, a gold girdle, a purse 
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containing an emblem in the form of a fish, and the seven objects. 
We are not in a position to say what these seven objects were. 
Such a kindly treatment of an envoy is worthy of the Chinese 
emperor. 

A few months after, the Chinese accounts continue, the emperor 
of China was so pleased with his friend and ally in South India, 
the great Narasimha Potavarman that he cherished the desire 
of conferring on him a title of distinction and rank. With this 
object in view, the Chinese emperor sent an ambassador from China 
to Kanclii as his representative lo confer the title of ‘King of the 
Kingdom of South India’ on Narasimha Potavarman. This was 
a recognition coming as it did from a far-off emperor. In between, 
the Chinese texts inform us that the Pallava king Narasimha want- 
ed to exhibit his heart-felt gratitude to the Chinese emperor in a 
tangible manner. He erected a magnificient temple in honour of 
China. lie wrote to the emperor that he would be pleased if he 
named this temple and sent an epigraph to that effect. The empe- 
ror responded to the wish of the Pallava monarch and named it 
‘that causes return to virtue’ (Koei-hoa-se). A tablet with this 
inscription was sent to Narasiiiika who ordered it to be placed in 
front of that temple. 

Collating all these pieces of information culled from different 
Chinese texts, we are led to conclude that the relation between the 
Pallavas and the Chinese court were very cordial both in the 
latter half of the seventh century and the first half of the eighth 
century A.D. They were more than allies in their relations. Each 
respected the other. In this series of embassies of GG7, G92, 710 and 
720 one of the Pallava monarchs is mentioned by name and lie is 
Narasimha Potavarman. lie is said to have flourished about 720 
AT). If we turn to the pages of Pallava history we find one Nara- 
simhavarman II alias Rajasimka ruling circa G80-700 A.T). He 
was an enthusiastic builder of temples. Among others the Kailasa- 
natha temple at Kanchi and the Shore temple at Mahabalipuram 
are attributed to him. He was also a great patron of literature, 
lie was succeeded by Paramesvaravarman II who reigned only for 
ten years 700-710 A.D. Immediately after this there was some 
dynastic revolution and the throne passed on to Nandivarman II. 
Some inscriptions mention one Hiranyavarman. According to the 
late Krishna Sastri this Hiranyavarman was the son of Nandivarman 
II, also named Dantivarman. According to this calculation tli6 
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Pallava king referred to in the Chinese accounts as ruling in 720 
A.D. should be Nandivarman II Pallavamalla who seems to have 
enjoyed a long reign of G5 years from 710-775 A. I). That this king 
was also known by the other name Nandipotavarman is borne out 
by the Kendur plates of Vikramaditya II (733-40) who invaded 
Kanchi then ruled by Nandipotavarman. From this it appears that 
the Pallava monarch referred to in the Chinese texts should be 
Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. 

The next landmark is reached in the epoch of the Cholas. The 
Chinese annals especially Chau Ju-Kva record three embassies sent 
during different periods by the Cliola monarchs. One was during 
the reign of Rajaraja I in the year 1015. Though Rajaraja’s reign 
ended in 1014 it is reasonable to accept that the embassy started 
when the king was alive and readied China in 1015. The delay is 
explained as the route lay through the Malay region. The next 
embassy was sent by Rajendra I and this was in the year 1033 A D. 
The most notable embassy was during the period of Kulottuhga 
Chola Deva or Kulottunga I in 1077 A. J). A detailed account 
of this embassy is furnished and if closely examined all 
these embassies of the Cliola period were more in the 
nature of trade ventures than of political or diplomatic 
relations. The Chinese authorities themselves state that China 
received an embassy from the Chola dominion for the first time. 
Neither trade relations nor cultural contacts existed before, between 
China and the Chola kingdom proper. The embassy sent out by 
Kulottunga consisted of as many as seventy two men. They carried 
with them as tributes glass, camphor, brocades, rhinoceros’ horns, 
ivory, incense, rose-water, putchuck, borax, cloves etc. In return 
the embassy received 81,800 strings of copper cash, each to the 
value of a dollar. One important point to be noted is about the 
reception these embassies had at the hands of the Chinese. They 
were given a lower status, at least they were not treated as first 
class envoys. They were ordered to wait at the palace gate and 
entertained at a banquet by the associates in the College of Court 
Annalists. This may be due to the fact that the Chola mission came 
to the notice of the Chinese emperor for the first time, and the latter 
ignorant of the wealth and power of the newly risen Cholas might 
not have attached to them much value and importance. Probably it 
may be that the embassy was more of the nature of a trade embassy 
which did not deserve the same treatment as a diplomatic embassy. 
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Or again, it might Lave been due to a misrepresentation of facts 
by the ambassadors of Sri Vijaya in China. 

The Chinese Annals show that some time the Chola power was 
subordinate to Sri Vijaya. The envoys of Sri Vijaya made out to 
the President of the Council of Rites in China that their king was 
the sovereign of a great kingdom including that of the Cholas during 
the years 10(18-77. This might have lent the impression that the 
Cholas were occupying a subordinate position. These causes might 
have contributed to the rather indifferent treatment meted out to 
the Chola embassy. The result was that Sri Vijaya took a rank 
higher than (lie Cholas in the political estimate of the Chinese. 
This continued as a precedent even in HOG when the envoys from 
Sri Vijaya were accorded better treatment and status than the Chola 
envoys. But actually the Chola kingdom was never subordinate to 
Sri Vijaya. On the other hand the conquest and rule of the Cholas 
over Sri Vijaya is incontrovertible (See K. A. N. Sastri’s Cholas , II, 

pp. 25-6). 

The next set of embassies from and to China was in the second 
half of the 13th century. Though the Sung Dynasty was ruling in 
China from 960 to 1200, still from 1127 the Sung lost all China 
north of the Yang-tse. Practically for three hundred years the 
Peking plain was in Tartar hands. At the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the Mongols swept over all China and beyond, 
and carried their arms upto western Europe. In the south, Kublai 
Khan the Great Mongol, overran Yun Kan and even Burma, Annam 
and the Shan States between them. lie became the Chinese emperor 
and ruled over a vaster empire than any other Chinese sovereign in 
earlier times. The early European traveller Marco Polo visited his 
court. He sent envoys to and received embassies from several 
countries. Among these figure prominently Ma’bar which meant 
to him almost all south Indian kingdoms and at least the Coromandel 
region. At this time in South India the Pandyan kingdom bad 
been re-established, the Cholas being on the wane. The Pandyan 
king with whom Kublai Khan had frequent contacts, commercial 
and otherwise, was the Great Kulasekhara Pandya. 

Marco Polo visited the Pandyan kingdom towards the close of 
the thirteenth century and Chinese sources agree in the statement, 
that at that time, i.e ., about 1280 A.D. the province of Ma’bar was 
ruled by five royal brothers. This is to some extent supported by 
Wassaf, the Muhammadan historian. It is true that the brothers 
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ruled as independent princes in different parts of South India. But 
at the same time the fact remains that Maravarman Kula&ekhara, 
as he is called, was the sovereign monarch, superior to other contem- 
porary princes. Says Wassaf, ‘Kales Dewar, the ruler of Ma’bar 
enjoyed a highly prosperous life, extending to forty and odd years' 
(Elliot & Dowson, III, p. 52) Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, it is to be inferred that other princes enjoyed the status 
of viceroys in their respective territorial units. There is amide 
evidence to prove that he captured Kollam (Quilon) and even Malai- 
nadu. Kulasekhara’s accession may he roughly dated 1208 A.l) , 
and if we believe Wassaf *s testimony, he reigned upto 1308 and 
beyond. 

This historical background will help us in examining the numer- 
ous embassies between China and India from 1279 to 1292 A.D. 
i he chief source of information is T'auny Pao , XV, pp. 430-44 (W. 
W. Rock hill). We shall summarise briefly the information recorded 
therein. In 1279, there arrived from Ma'bar and Annum a mission 
which presented the emperor with a live elephant and a rhinoceros. 
Th is stimulated Kublai Khan to send a trusted lieutenant of his 
to further negotiate with the Pandyan king and induce him to accept 
him as his overlord and make him send an envoy in recognition of 
the fact. The envoy sent by the Chinese Emperor was Yang Ting 
pi, then holding the office of Imperial Commissioner. 

As luck would have it, a missian arrived at the court of China 
in 1280 from Ma’bar with a memorial from the Pandyan king, the 
latter styling himself ‘your servant’. Valuable articles were presen- 
ted as tribute. The leader of this delegation is named J umaluddin. 
It was all the more pleasing to the Emperor who had despatched 
Yang Ting-pi to effect the very same purpose. It was a voluntary 
embassy sent by the Pandyan king long before the arrival of the 
special envoy of the Chinese emperor. The object of the memorial 
was a request to the emperor to lend the services of the Mongols 
against the local enemies who were harassing him day in and day 
out. 

Yang Ting-pi’s work was easy. The recognition of Kublai had 
already been effected. He returned to China. Soon be was ordered 
to proceed to Quilon and the adjacent countries with a view to 
invite them also to the Chinese court. The delegates of this 
mission went by their junk and landed at the port of Hsin-Tsun, 
identified with Kaveripattanam. They had a warm reception 
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given by the Minister of State helped by his seerelary. Before 
they started for Quilou, a secret message was placed in the hands 
of the delegation . It is possibly the message of Kulasekhara to 
the Chinese Emperor accepting the rank of a feudal prince to 
the Chinese Empire and soliciting assistance against Suan-Tan 
evidently Sundara Pandya who had deprived him of all his wealth 
and even his wives. This confidential document was taken by 
one of the leading members of the delegation to China to appraise 
the emperor of the real state of affairs in Ma’bar. And Yang 
Ting-pi left for Quilou under further instructions. 

At Quilou the imperial letter was presented to the authorities in 
1282. The promiuent leaders of the different communities — 
Christians, Muslims and others agreed in acceding to the request 
of the Chinese Emperor and promised annual presents to the 
court. A representative of them was also sent to have audience 
with the Emperor. The kingdom of Su-mu-la followed suit. 
This is still left unidentified. Rokhill’s suggestion that it may be 
Mangalore or near about is rather vague. 

After a successful mission, Yang Ting-pi set his mind on the 
return journey in the same year 12(82. He passed the kingdom 
of Na-wang which again is unidentified and then Sumatra whose 
ruler accepted allegiance to the Emperor. On his return Yang Ting- 
pi found the representatives of countries visited by him calling on 
the Emperor with their presents, lie was the recipient of several royal 
honours. Erom this year the missions from South India aud 
the islands of the Archipelago were more and more frequent. In 
1283 and early in 1284 the king of Ma’bar sent a mission with 
presents which included pearls, rare jewels and light silks. 

Kublai was a man of ambition, lie wanted to collect as much 
precious products as possible. He wanted also strange birds and 
beasts. He was anxious to get magicians and physicians from 
other countries. So he continued now and then sending one mission 
after another. In 1285, we are told, he despatched an embassy 
once again to Ma’bar to procure rare and precious things as far 
as possible. In 1288, skilled physicians with drugs arrived at the 
court of China from Ma’bar. The largest mission that had ever 
arrived at the Chinese court was in 128G when representatives 
of ten states visited the court. The representatives were generally the 
sons or younger brothers of the reigning king. Among these ten states 
were Ma’bar, Mangalore, Crauganore, Manifattan (port on the Coro- 
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man dal coast), and Nellore. All of them came with letters from 
the ruling princes and memorials. In fact the embassy from 
Ma'bar became annual. For the Chinese sources testify to a 
mission in 1288, 1289 and 1290. Zebras, oxen and buffalo were 
among other presents. The emperor's thirst for South Indians 
and their products grew more and more. He was enamoured of South 
Indians learnt d in sciences, interpreters of different, languages, skill- 
ed workmen, soldiers and sailors and last but not the least jugglers. 
Trnbued by such a passion, Kublai sent a mission in 1290 to search 
for these and bring them to the imperial court. A similar mission 
was sent also in the succeeding year. Tn 1290 again the Emperor 
sent yet another mission to Ma’bar and perhaps also in 1297. 
Proceeding further we hear of a mission from Ma’bar in 1314. 
Thirty years after in 1344, it is mentioned an envoy was des- 
patched to Quilon. 

According to the Ming Shi records quoted in Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches, Volume I, p. 211 (Kegan Paul, 1910) the 
last embassy that was sent from Vijayanagar was in 1374 by Bu- 
ha-lu of Bukka I. The Vijayanagar envoy whose name is men- 
tioned as Bi-ni-si, still unidentified, started from Aneguiuli. From 
the records, it is seen that Bukka 1 sent his ‘chief explained 
(Kiang-Chu) as the envoy, with tribute to the Emperor of China. 
No definite information is given regarding the purpose of the 
mission. Among other things, the envoy presented to the Emperor 
a stone which had the property of neutralising poison. ( Ind . 
Ant. 1 9 1 G. p. 140). We no more hear of official relations between 
China and Southern India but trade relations were kept up 
‘though of much less volume and value.’ 

Culture Contacts : 

With the opening of trade and trade routes, the Buddhist 
missionaries of India were encouraged to make adventurous attempts 
to leave Indian shores and to spread their faith in distant lands. 
Central Asia and China welcomed these missionaries and began to 
adopt slowTy their faith. In the first century A.D. we hear Dharma- 
raksa and Kasyapa Matuiiga going to China, the establishment of 
the White Horse Monastery, and the enthusiasm of the elite of the 
Chinese capital in embracing the new religion. 

The religion introduced in China was what is known as the Maha- 
yana form of Buddhism as distinct from the Hinayana, which form 
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was more popular in South India and Ceylon. The Mahay ana 
which is a later development of Buddhism in India became the 
dominant religion of China and continued to be so to the present 
day. It aimed at uplifting the whole of mankind to salvation. 
Monastic life was the chief institution of this form of religion. 
Soon China became studded with monasteries, wedded to the practice 
of dharma taught by the Buddha or the Light of World. A number 
of Mahayanistic classical sutras were put down in writing in Chinese 
soil, based on Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna. When the movement 
gained momentum there was an urge on the part of the zealous 
Chinese missionaries to set out on pilgrimage to India and study 
the religion in the land of its birth. Some of these missionaries 
travelled all the way down to South India and Ceylon and were 
strongly impressed with the Ili nay ana form of Buddhism. But 
still the Mahayana dominated in China. 

While this was the case in the early centuries of the Christian 
Fra, the trade and political contacts of China with South India 
carried in its wake missionaries from South India to China and 
vice-versa. We have little or no records detailing the activities 
of religious missions in the early period. One thing is certain. 
With the spread of Indian civilisation in the Far Fast, which 
was the passage of South Indians to distant China by sea, the 
same civilisation spread gradually to China, especially to South 
China. The first definite land-mark in the history of South 
India's contribution to the Chinese Buddhism is set by the 
arrival of the South Indian monk Bodhidharma in the 
year 520 A.D. in China. As has been happily put*, the coming 
of Bodhidharma is significant from more than one point. Bodhi- 
dharma was the twentyeighth patriarc h in direct line from Sakya- 
muni Buddha. When he left India and settled in China, the 
centre of gravity was moved actually from India to China. Then 
China and not India, became the centre of Buddhism. So Bodhi- 
dharma has been called India's last patriarch and China's first patri- 
arch. He has been regarded as the third son of an Indian king, 
probably King of Kanchi. He went to Indonesia where he was 
initiated into the Dhyaua School of Buddhism. He reached China 
by sea. He was accorded royal welcome by the Emperor Liang Wu 
in Nanking. The Chinese accounts have preserved the conversation 

*K. L. Roichelt : Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism (1927) pp. 45-0. 
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that took place between the Emperor and Bodhidharma. ( See 
Bagchi, India and China , pp. 108 If.). The Emperor began by saying 
that since his accession to the throne, he was erecting temples, 
transcribing sacred books and encouraging new monks. The reply of 
Bodhidharma was that no merit was accumulated by such acts. For 
it was all shadow and no substance. Asked by the Emperor wherein 
consisted true merit, the patriarch replied that it consisted in purity 
and enlightenment, to be attained through practice of meditation and 
that as such could not be sought by worldly means. It may be 
remembered that Bodhidharma was simply voicing forth the 
pronounced views of the Great Nagarjuna. Soon the patriarch 
went to North China, then under the Wei rulers. Ifi Song-Shan, in 
a monastery, he was leading a retired life. 

As was wont with saints of his stamp, a number of miracles are 
attributed to him. Once he had to cross the Blue River when 
he plucked a reed which served him as a raft. Other miracles of 
an unhistorical character need not deter us. It is said that he 
appreciated the monastery of 1 ong nitig sso, built in 5 If) at Loyang. 
Tradition credits him with 150 years of age. 

What'is important to us is his contribution to Chinese Buddhism. 
He was known as Ta-mo in Chinese and as Daruraa in Japanese. 
His activity was not confined to China. It spread to Japan also. lie 
established Iho Meditation School which lay special emphasis on 
the contemplative aspect of Mahay ana, which Nagarjuna wrote, 
preached and taught. Bodhidharma had in ITui-si and Chi-kai 
two disciples who propagated the views of their master, though in 
a modified form. The Meditation School otherwise known as the 
Zen School, soon merged other schools of thought into itself and 
became a force in the religious life of China. The teaching of 
this school is happily put in the words of Ma-Tsu, a pupil of 
Bodhidharma. He said *0! Monks, when you each believe that 
you yourself are the Buddha, your mind is no other than the 
Buddha’s mind. The object of Bodhidharma who came from 
Southern India to this Middle Kingdom was to personally transmit 
and propagate the supreme law of one mind by which we are all 
to be awakened to the truth’ (Suzuki, Essays in 7en> Jiuddhism and 
Studies , ]). 40). Bodhidharma himself became so much venerated 
that portraits representing him as a bearded person with twig on 
his shoulder from which hang one of his sandals are found commonly 
in both China and Japan. China knew of only six patriarchs. 
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The remaining five succeeded as roaster and pupil. Their images 
were installed in all big monasteries and their birthdays celebrated. 

The next notable figure of South India who visited China was 
Bodhiruci. It is said that as early as when he was twelve years 
old, he left his parents and received instructions from a Brahmanical 
school. After specialising in the Brahmanical sciences, he took 
part in the public debates with students of other schools. It so 
happened that he had to meet one Buddhist scholar, Yasaghosa 
by name. In the course of a discussion, he found in Yasaghosa an 
erudite scholar, deeply versed in the subject. Attracted by his 
learning he embraced Buddhist faith and became his disciple. 
Thenceforward, he took to a close study of Buddhist books 
and soon became a renowned Buddhist teacher. In fact his 
name was so w r ell known that a Chinese envoy who was at that 
time in the Chalukyan court ( 692 A.D. ) invited liodhiruci 
to go to China and aid the Chinese Buddhists. The invitation was 
readily accepted. He took the sea route and reached China in 
093. Immediately he took to translating Buddhist Sanskrit texts 
into Chinese. It was no easy task and in carrying it out, he was 
helped by a group of Chinese scholars. It is said that 6ne group 
of scholars noted down the translation. Another group touched 
up the language aud saw that it was done in proper literary style. 
A third group compared notes with the original and saw that the 
translation was a faithful rendering of the original. Thus helped 
by a band of scholars, Bodbiruci was able to produce a good litera- 
ture for the satisfaction of the Chinese literati. 

After twelve years of strenuous literary work, Bodhiruci called 
on the Emperor at his capital in 700. Here he made the monastery 
of Si-chong-fu as his residence. During his sojourn at the capital 
he took up another important work to be rendered into Chinese. 
This was the Ratnakuta. It was one of the works on Mahayana, 
dealing extensively with the tenets of the Mahayana. The original 
manuscript of the Ratnakuta was taken from India by the well- 
known Chinese pilgrim Hiuaug-Tsang. It was the latter s ambition 
to translate it himself. But before he could proceed, he was snatched 
away by death. When Bodhiruci heard of this, he volunteered to 
do it and in seven years, i.e., by 713, he was able to finish the 
work. We are told by the Chinese biographer that the Emperor 
was so much interested in this great work of translation of the 
Katnakuta that he himself sat down and wrote notes with 
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bis Land when the translation was done. We are led to believe 
that there was a regular court held when Bodhiruci was dictat- 
ing the translation The queen and others of the Emperor’s 
harem, and the chief officials of the state were present on most 
days when the translation was going on. As it was one of the 
extensive and difficult works, Bodhiruci invoked also the assistance 
of Indian monks then in the court of China. Among them were 
one Isvara of Eastern India, one Dharma and another PrajSagupta 
of South India. The total number of volumes rendered into the 
Chinese by Bodhiruci was fifty three, surely more than a life’s 
work of an ordinary individual. Then he retired and passed the 
evening of his life in contemplation or Dhyana. The biographer 
tells us that in 724 he went to Loyang along with the Emperor. 
Three years later he attained Nirvana. In his last days he knew 
his end was approaching. Then he gave up eating and spent 
fifty-five days in fasting in an atmosphere of all peace and quiet. 
The biographer puts down his age as 15G at the time of his death. 
Whether we believe it or not, it is irrefutable that he lived a pretty 
long life. 

About Prajnagupta wo know very little. All that we know is 
that he was a South Indian monk and a contemporary of Bodhiruci 
whom he assisted in the translation of the Ratnaknta . 

We may also refer to one other monk who was not actually a 
South Indian by birth but was connected with the royal court of 
the Pallavas. This was Vijrabodhi, a son of Isanavarman of 
Central India (Bagchi op. cit., p. 59). lie prosecuted liis studies 
at the University of Nalanda and spent some years at Kanchi in 
the court of Pallava king Narasiiiiha Potavarman. Then he went 
to Ceylon where he joined a mission organised by the King of 
Ceylon to visit China. The object of this mission was to present 
the Chinese emperor with a copy of Mahdprajvapdrawitd-Sutra and 
other records of value. It is said that Vijrabodhi arrived at Canton 
iu 720 A.D. lie won the regard and respect of Chinese monks 
and of Indian monks settled in China. One Indian monk Amogha- 
vajra who belonged to a Brahman family settled in Ceylon 
volunteered to be his disciple. For seven years from 728 to 730 
Vajrabodhi rendered translations in Chinese of Buddhist mystic 
works, These appealed both to the laymen and monks. He 
met with his death in 732 A. I). at Loyang. 

We also hear of one Bodhiseoa, a South Indian Brahmin who 
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was an ardent admirer of the great Manjusri, one of the famous 
Bodhisattvas, who was reported to be living in China. Bodhisena 
resolved to meet him and left for China. At Champa he was joined 
by Buttetsu who was equally interested in meeting Manjusri. Both 
travelled together and reached China in 733. Having heard there 
that Manjusri had gone to Japan, Bodhisena and his friend joined 
a Japanese embassy to Japan. It is said that Bodhisena who was 
much honoured in Japan was elected in 750 as Sojo, the Head of 
the entire Buddhist church in Japan.* 

Though Indian monks were frequenting the Chinese capitals 
upto 1030, still among the names of prominent men, we search 
in vain for monks who went out from South India. People of 
Western India and Central India figure very much in the list. 
There are one or two from Ceylon. It was the period of the decline 
of the Pallavas and the rise of Cholas to power who were ardent 
patrons of the established religion of the land. It was also the 
period when Buddhism had completely disappeared from South 
Indian soil, possibly due to the propaganda carried out indiscrimi- 
nately by the Saiva and Vaishnava saints for nearly five centuries. 
Another reason for the dearth of missionary enterprise may be 
the fact that China enthroned as it were the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism from beginning to end, and that the Ilinayana never 
appealed to them. Last but not the least was the new spirit in 
China. In 845 A.D. the emperor Wu Tsung ordered that 4, GOO 
convents and 40,000 religious buildings be pulled down in the 
empire. The monks and nuns were forced to take to secular life. 
From this date begins the decline of the Buddhist church in China. 
But the profound influence which was made on the people in general 
could not be cured by a fiat of the emperor. So there w r ere laymen 
who still adhered to the broad views of the Mahayana church. 
To escape persecution at the hands of the state, various ‘secret 
societies’ and sects came into being. They still preserve many 
elements of Buddhism which have left an indelible mark in their 
minds and which have brought India and China in closer contact 
for more than ten centuries. 

.We have been examining all along the Indian missionaries who 
had been visiting China from time to time. It is a reasonable 
question now to ask whether there was a similar response on the 

*See K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices etc , Introd., pp. 18 - 19 . 
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part of China and whether any of her pilgrims came to India with 
a view to study Buddhism here. The answer is certainly in the 
affirmative. But still the fact remains that several of them 
confined their activities to North India and a few only passed 
southward. Even here an enthusiastic pilgrim Fa-Hien who 
travelled at the commencement of the fifth century A.D. did not 
visit the mainland of South India. From Tamluk he went straight 
to Ceylon and from there he took the sea route to China. 

The next pilgrim of any importance from China to India was 
Hiuan-tsang. He travelled widely from the north to the South 
visiting places chiefly of Buddhist interest. He has left an 
interesting record of his travels in India. Though we cannot 
accept all his statements, still there is much material in them which 
could be used for historical purposes. His records leave one with the 
impression that he was not a bigoted Buddhist. As Watters puts 
it nicely “his creed was broad and his piety never became ascetic 
and he was by nature tolerant”. Beal’s Buddhist Records of the 
Western World (II, 204-00) contains an account of Hiuan-tsang’s 
impressions of the places which he visited in South India such as 
Kalinga, Andhra, Chola, Dravida, Pfindya and Kohkana. 

From Hiuan-tsang we gather information as to the erection of 
Sri Parvata Monastery referred to aho by Fa-Hien. It is said 
that famous teacher and author Nagarjuna spent the last years of 
his life here. It finds mention in the Prakrit inscription from 
Nagarjunikonda (Ep. Indica, XX. pp. 9, 22). Hiuan-tsang refers 
to twenty different monasteries in the Andhradesa. He also refers to 
about 100 deva-temples which means shrines devoted to Hindu faith. 
Reference is also made to the Monasteries Purva^aila and Aparasaila 
lying to the east and west of the capital city, at a hill. By Dra- 
vida Hiuan-tsang seems to locate Kanchi where he testified to the 
existence of Hindu and Jain temples. The capital was reported 
to be the birth-place of Dharmapala who became convert to the 
Buddhist faith and erected a monastery near the place of his resi- 
dence. The Chinese pilgrim draws our attention to some Asoka 
Topes here as well as in the Pandyan kingdom. 

Though all this is of interest to students of South Indian history, 
yet we have to assess what was the contribution of Hiuan-tsang as 
a result of his visit to India to Chinese Buddhism. When he re- 
turned to China, he was welcomed by the emperor and the public 
with great eclat. During his travels in India Hiuan-tsang collected 
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a number of valuable manuscripts on Buddhism and took them 
to China on his return. He was himself a good Sanskrit scholar 
and was specially interested in Yogacara or Vijnanavfula. He 
started in China a Vijnanavfida school and himself translated 
all the important works relating to Vijnana. The chief doctrine 
of this school was that Vijnana was the only reality. He also 
started another school known as Sarvastivada school of the 
lesser Vehicle. Thus lliuan-tsang did substantial work for the 
progress of Chinese studies in Buddhism. The one great service 
Chinese Buddhism did was giving publicity to all the works 
of Nagarjuna who founded what is known as the Madhyamika 
system. All the works of Nagarjuna are preserved in Chinese. 
But most valuable is the preservation of Malidprajuapciramita Sutra 
Sdstra in Chinese translation, original of which is completely lost 
to us. 

The next pilgrim who visited India and left itinerary notices 
of the different practices of Buddhism in the different, places was 
Yi-tsing. But unfortunately he did not visit either South India 
or Ceylon. E. Chavannes records six pilgrims of Yi tsing\s days 
who visited South India and Ceylon. The first was Mingyuan who 
arrived in Ceylon and managed to steal the tooth of the Buddha. 
He was subsequently found out much to his shame. He also 
visited South India (RcUgieux E rninents, pp. 54-0). The second 
was Yi-lang who sailed for Ceylon and worshipped the tooth of 
the Buddha there. Nothing was heard of him afterwards, (op. 
cit ., pp. 58-9). The third was Ta-tcheng-ten (this is a translation 
of his Sanskrit name Mahayanapradlpa) who also adored the foot 
of the Buddha in Ceylon and came to South India on his way to 
Tamralipti (op. cit . pp. 72). The fourth pilgrim was Too-lin who 
went to South India and studied the system prevalent there (op. 
cit . 99-101). The fifth pilgrim Hiuan-yu is said to have embarked 
for Ceylon. He did not appear to have visited South India (op. 
cit. pp. 133). The sixth w r as Wu-hing. After visiting a number 
of places he finally came to Nagapatana and after two days on the 
sea, he arrived in Ceylon and worshipped the tooth of the Buddha 
(op. cit. pp. 135-G). 

There is evidence to show hundreds of pilgrims continued to 
visit- India and also South India, 1 suppose, but there are no details 
either of the names of persons or the works done by them, which 
would be helpful to a historian. Therefore we must he content 
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by concluding that there were other pilgrims whose activities we 
are not able to trace in the absence of any reliable meterial. It 
is also legitimate to point out that with a sort of official crusade 
against Buddhism and Buddhists in China, Buddhism as a religious 
force began to decline from the ninth century onwards. But the 
actual downfall was to come much later. Kublai Khan patronised 
the Buddhist church. Wu Tsung (1308-12) a ruling prince did 
much to this church. From the time of his successor the downfall 
of the church became an established fact. But our consolation is 
that even to-day it is not dead. 

The cultural relations were not merely cofined to religion and 
religious intercourse. They were felt in other fields of activity as 
well. I shall now proceed to examine them. 

Porcelain use in Music : 

In the field of fine arts, especially in South Indian music, Chinese 
influence is markedly felt. Among the musical instruments of 
South India, J al at ar any am, literally meaning ‘water waves’ is one. 
it consists of resonant porcelain cups, arranged in a semi-circle 
in front of the performer. It is capable of producing very high 
speed. Tremolo effects are produced by the two hands striking 
the same cup alternately. This is manipulated by a wooden sphere 
which is provided with a handle. The performer strikes at the 
outset the cup whose note is to be graced, dipping at the same time 
the wooden sphere into the water and lifting it up. This process 
is continued for a number of times. It is an artificial way of alter- 
ing the water-level resulting in the requisite increase and decrease 
of pitch. 

What we are concerned here is the use of the porcelain cups 
in this performance. Jalatarahgam is an ancient performance. 
Before the introduction of porcelain cups, metallic cups were used. 
After the introduction of porcelain in South India, the metallic 
pieces were replaced by porcelain cups. This is certainly due to 
the contact of China, which country alone specialised in porcelain. 
It is difficult to determine the date when porcelain replaced the 
metallic cups in South India (See P. Sambamurti : Bulletin of the 
Madras Museum : South Indian Musical Instruments). But best 
porcelain was produced in China between 9G0-1280 A.D. It is said 
that this art was perfected there in the tenth century, and was 
aided and improved by Iiidian workmen who came along with the 
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Buddhist priests (J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese , Loudon, 1926, 
pp. 504, 517). It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the 

use of porcelain in South India must be about 12th century and 
after. 


Architecture * 

In architecture. South India seems to have influenced China to 
a considerable extent. Sulayman tells us that the walls of the 
Chinese buildings were of wood. At the same time he credits the 
people of Hind with a profound knowledge of stone, plaster, and 
bricks as the materials used in their buildings. From what Sulay- 
man says we have to infer that the Chinese later on gave up their 
wooden structure and began to build solid ones after the South 
Indian fashion. It is further stated that the Chinese believe that 
the people of Hind erected idols for them and regard them as a 
people of religion. Both the people of China and Jlind say that 
their idols speak to them.* This evidences the fact that the influ- 
ence of South India was not eoufined only to the field of architec- 
ture but it extended to sculpture and the science of iconography in 
China. We have evidence of our workmen being requisitioned in 
large numbers for such services. 


Science : 

If Sulayman’s authority could be trusted, China owed to India 
not only to her religion but also to a knowledge of science. Another 
Arab writer, Abu Zayd, seems to confirm the indebtedness of the 
Chinese to India for science. Abu Zayd relates the story of an 
Arab who went to China and had an interview with the Chinese 
Emperor. In the course of their conversation, the Emperor spoke 
of the King of Hind as the King of Elephants and added that the 
Chinese regard him as the King of Wisdom for the origin of science 
is from Hind. Though we are not in a position to identify this 
king who was probably a South Indian monarch, still it shows that 
China magnificently acknowledged what she owed to India and 
especially South India. 

The recent revival in the cultural understanding between the 
two great peoples — Indians and Chinese, will, it is hoped, once more 
lead to frequent cultural contacts and bring back the two ancient 
nations much closer and make them mutually helpful. 
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